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Mysterious Power of 


Pelmanism Disclosed. 


A new and easy method that practically forces men and women to succeed 


HAT is the mysterious power of 

Pelmanism? What is this great 

world-wide movement that is 
performing so many thousands of ap- 
parent miracles everywhere—that is 
enabling such great numbers of men 
and women to attain undreamed-of 
heights of financial, social and intel- 
lectual success? 


First of all, Pelmanism is different 
from anything you have ever heard of. 
It is not an experiment, it is not a 
fad. It is not an untried theory—for 
it has stood the test of twenty-seven 
years: It is not a business. It is not 
a _ profession. It is not a ‘‘mind- 
healer.” 


what 


been easy. 

But it will prove to you, as it has 
proved to over 700,000 others, that you 
can achieve success in a big way—that 
right now you have just as good a 
brain as most of the men who are 
earning from two to ten times more 
than you—then reveal a method of 
using it that will practically force you 
to succeed in spite of yourself. 


Your Hidden Powers 


Your brain has wonderful potentiali- 
ties. Hidden in you are powers you 
never dreamt you possessed, which, if 
put to work, will bring results that will astonish you. 
Pelmanism will unfold these hidden powers to you and 
show you how to use them. {[t will make you acquire 
just those qualities that are necessary for success in 
every conceivable business or intellectual pursuit. 


turns 


fort, 


chant. in 





Just as there are certain personal qualities necessary 
to success, so there are certain definite and specific prin- 
ciples which are also absolutely essential. Without these 
principles it is impossible to rise above the levels of 
mediocrity—it is useless to even try, 


Once you know them, however, vast opportunities will 
open before you. You .will have chances for success be- 
yond your fondest hopes. Obstacles will crumple before 
you. The pathway of financial independence will be laid 
wide open. Money will flow in on you. Apply these 
principles and you cannot help succeeding! 


What Pelmanism Does for You 


It has been the work of the founders of the Pelman 
Institute to make a thorough and complete analysis of 
the qualities and principles necessary to Success—then 
put them down in black and white, in clear, easy form 
that every one can apply to his or her own needs. 


This was not the work of a year—or of ten years. It 
was the work of a lifetime. It entailed endless re- 
search—countless experiments—tireless effort. Whether 
this effort was justified can best be judged by what 
Pelmanism has actually accomplished in hundreds of 
thousands of cases. Instances of quick promotion 
through Pelmanism are countless. Cases of doubled sal- 
ary in less than six months and trebled salary in less 
than a year are by no means unusual. In exceptional 


cases there have been salary increases of far more, 


But Pelmanism not only holds forth the promise of 
Its aim is broader 


increasing your earning capacity. 
than that. It points the way to cultural success as well 
as material. 


pression, in thought, word and action. 


What Well Known 
Men Say About 
Pelmanism 


Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice- 
President of Cluett, Pea- 
body and Company, manu- 
facturers of Arrow Col- 
lars, says: 


“Had I known at 30 
Pelmanism has 
taught me since 50, many 
things in my life that 7 
were difficult would have ism. 
If you are 
dissatisfied with the re- 
you are 
from your outlay of ef- 
subscribe for the 
Pelman Course.” 


Mr. C. B. Claflin, a mer- 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, sums it all 
up in these words: ‘“‘I 
have practically revelu- 
tionized my life by tak- 
ing this course.” 





It will enable you to gain a greater power of self-ex- 
It will develop 


your originality and imagination to a 
surprising degree. It will teach you 
how to organize your thoughts and 
ideas; how to acquire a keen, infallible 
memory; how to acquire a masterful 
personality. 


But best of all, Pelmanism will de- 
velop your’ thinking-power — your 
money-making power—and prove to 
you that your desires and ambitions 
can be easily and quickly made realities. 


Secrets of Achievement 


There is no ‘‘magic’’ about Pelman- 
There is no mystery about Pel- 
manism itself. Further, it does not 
promise anything but what it already 
getting has accomplished in thousands of cases. 

It is not “high brow’’; it is meant 
for every one. It is easily understood; 
its principles are easily applied. You 
will find it of deep and fascinating in- 
terest. You will be gripped by its clear 
logic. You will begin to feel its mys- 
terious effect almost immediately. 
Many have said that even after the 
first hour they were conscious of a 
startling change in their whole atti- 
tude toward life. 


To thousands Pelmanism has been the 

means of greater success in life. To 

thousands it has been a stepping-stone to financial inde- 

pendence. To thousands it has led the way to unex-~ 
pected achievement, 


Without the principles of success embodied in Pelman- 
ism no one ever has suecceeded—no one ever will succeed. 
This, of course, does not mean that no one can gain 
great success in life unless he is a Pelmanist. No, but 
it does mean that with Pelmanism your success will be 
surer; your success will come sooner; your success will 
be far greater. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


The coupon below will bring you, without cost or 
obligation on your part, a copy of a new booklet which 
describes Pelmanism down to the last detail. This book- 
let is fascinating in itself with its wealth of original 
thought and incisive observation. It has benefits of its 
own that will make the reader keep it. 

Your copy is ready for you. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon. Don’t put it off—Pelmanism is too big a 
thing to let slip through the hands without at least 
finding out what it is. Fill out the coupon NOW— 
mail it today! 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 7010, 71 West 45th Street, New York City. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 7010, 71 West 45th Street, New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has done for over 
700,000 people. Plesse send me your free book, ‘‘Scientifie Mind 
Training.’’ ‘This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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lustrations. This feature alone 
marks a tremendous advance. 
All the world’s treasures of 
art and photography have 
been laid under tribute to 
illuminate the text. 

“The most exciting book 
of 1929,” asserts a leading 
critic, and the whole world 
is echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica year! 
Here is your opportunity to 
join the thousands who will 
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set of the new Britannica 


“‘No book published this year is 
likely to be more exciting and 
certainly none more various than 
the new Britannica. To browse in 
the new edition is going to be an 
adventure attended with exciting 
discovery.” —Henry Seidel Canby, 
Editor, ‘‘Saturday Review of 
Literatare.’’ 


“The new Britannica has been 
made to reflect the spirit of its age 
far more than previous editions. 
Yet the dignity and scholarliness 
of the contributors, or their actual 
proficiency in the things they write 
about, is evidence that the stern 
standard of former years has not 
been forgotten.” 


—New York Times 
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We have just prepared a handsome 
new 56-page booklet containing 
numerous color plates, maps, etc., 
from the new edition and giving full 
information about it, together with 
full details of bindings, the present 
low price and easy payment plan. 
We want you to have a copy free 
and without the slightest obligation. 
Thedemand is great—you should 
act promptly if you are inter- 
ested in owning a set of the 


buy this new edition, now, while it is new— 
fresh from the presses. You owe it to yourself 
to learn further details regarding this magnifi- 
cent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass production, the price 
is extremely low—the lowest in fact at which a completely 
new edition has been offered for two generations! Easy pay- 
ments, if desired —a deposit of only $5 brings the complete 
set with bookcase table to your home. 


en 





vere omemamaas ease I 
MAIL ¢his coupon TODAY 


first printing on the present favorable terms. Just 
fill in the handy coupon and mail it today. 

CA SR a TS RO SO a 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, CH 9-A1 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me by return mail, without any obli- 
gation on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new Fourteenth Edition of the Britan- 
nica together with low price offer and easy terms of 
payments. 
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A Pessimistic View of China 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


PROFESSOR OF MISSIONS AND ORIENTAL HISTORY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


going to China, from the time of 

Marco Polo to the latest newspaper 
correspondent, he has been writing for 
home consumption interpretations of that 
great land. Some of these have been lau- 
datory and optimistic. Others have been 
denunciatory and pessimistic. The volume 
before us* belongs decidedly with the lat- 
ter class. 

The unsuspecting reader comes to the 
book with high hopes. The author says 
that he first went to the country in 1901, 
that he has put in twenty years in China 
and has made eight visits there, the last 
in 1923. He has spent much time in the 
interior, especially in the far western 
province of Szechuan, and being a physi- 
cian is a man of education. He ought to 
have written a first-class work. As it is, 
if one were compiling a list of the hundred 
worst books on China, this one would 
come in for serious consideration for 
admission. 

To begin with, the author is too cock- 
sure and seems troubled by no doubts of 
his own omniscience. The really wise “old 
China hand” is extremely cautious in his 
generalizations and contents himself with 
stating what he himself has seen or defi- 
nitely knows and draws from them con- 
clusions which he freely admits to be ten- 
tative. In reading Dr. Legendre’s volume, 
however, one is forcefully reminded of the 
comment of a certain skeptical lord about 
Macaulay, “I wish that I could be as sure 
about anything as Tom Macaulay is about 
everything.” This assurance leads the au- 


K) VER since the Westerner has been 





*Modern Chinese Civilization. By Dr. A. 
F. Legendre, late Director of the Imperial 
School of Medicine at Chengtufu and Com- 
missioner for Scientific Research. Trans- 
lated from the French by Elsie Martin 
Jones. New York: Jonathan Cape and Har- 
rison Smith. 1929. $2.75. 


thor into many sweeping assertions which 
even a cursory knowledge of China should 
be sufficient to disprove. Examples are: 
“Chinese dress * * * has not varied for 
thousands of years” (p. 75); “in China 
there has never been any political unity” 
(p. 237)—oblivious of the unity that was 
attained again and again during more 
than two thousand years under one of the 
most remarkable structures of administra- 
tion ever devised by man; “patriotism does 
not exist in China, or rather there is so 
little of it that it is quite insufficient to 


-organize protection against any enemy. 


There is no such word in the language” 
(p. 17)—quite forgetting ngai kuo, and 
the effective anti-Japanese and anti-Brit- 
ish boycotts of recent years, to mention 
only a few movements initiated and main- 
tained in the name of patriotism; ‘“‘he [the 
Chinese] uses only one sort of manure” 
(p. 113)—ignoring the turning under of 
some crops for green manures, and the 
use of rich canal muds; “Taoism is of In- 
dian origin’ (p. 28)—-an assertion quite 
unsupported by the best scholarship. The 
list might be greatly lengthened. 
Moreover, although the volume is de- 
nominated Modern Chinese Civilization, 
its introduction dated 1926 and the pref- 
ace to the English edition 1928, most of 
the pages seem to have been written be- 
fore 1911, with here and there slight emen- 
dations or footnotes made in a super- 
ficial and ineffective attempt to bring 
them down to date. For the most part the 
author is obviously describing the China 
which he observed under the later Man- 
chus, somewhere between 1901 and 1912. 
He often speaks of the country as if it 
were still under the Emperor and in most 


‘of his pages gives no hint of the vast 


changes which have occurred in the past 
twenty years. Where he speaks of them, 
as he does occasionally, especially in his 
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ONE Encyclopaedia that is always up to date. 
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easily inserted. More than 1,200 of the greatest scientists, 
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Question and Answer Service 


Every purchaser of Nelson’s 
is entitled to free member- 
ship in Nelson’s Research 
Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, 
old or new, write to this 
Bureau with the positive as- 
surance that you will prompt- 
ly receive the latest obtain- 
able and most dependable 
information. 


33 Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s 
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preface and introduction and in his last 
two chapters, he gives no adequate account 
of them. 

Dr. Legendre, too, has looked at China 
only through very dark glasses of Eu- 
ropean manufacture. He sees a few things 
in China to admire, but only a few. For 
the most part, Chinese customs, dress, ar- 
chitecture, art, literature, family life, mor- 
als, hygiene, and the State are backward 
and bad as compared with those of Europe. 
Many of the evils and failings he de- 
nounces are, of course, obvious to all ob- 
servers and are admitted sadly by Chinese. 
Most of them, however, he has overdrawn; 
some, as for example family life, he has 
clearly distorted, and others seem to him 
to be inferior just because they are dif- 
ferent from those in Europe. He has very 
little use for modern Chinese students, 
either returned from abroad—except, 
naively, for a few educated in France and 
Belgium—or educated entirely in China, 
and especially has little good to say of 
Amecican influence on them. He pours 
scorn on the Chinese Republic, seeing only 
the anarchy and the failures under it. He 
contends, with similar pessimism and ra- 
cial egotism, that the Chinese, ethnically, 
are a mixture of white and negroid stocks, 
with the latter predominating. To the con- 
tributions of the whites he attributes al- 
most all progress and culture in China. He 
sees no hope for the country except in the 
united intervention of Western powers. 

While as a picture and interpretation 
of China the book is thoroughly one-sided 
and often utterly untrustworthy, it does 
set forth, in an extreme form, an attitude 
which is that of a number of experienced 
observers and raises questions which no 
thoughtful student of contemporary events 
can ignore. Have the Chinese as a race 
lost their creative vigor? Is the undoubted 
anarchy of the past few years an indica- 
tion that they are lacking in the ability to 
reorganize successfully the structure of 
their life—social, economic, intellectual, 
spiritual and political? Does their only 
hope lie in foreign intervention and domi- 
nation? Is their future’ civilization merely 
to be a crude and sterile combination of 
that of the Occident with that of China’s 
past, lacking any spark of genius? 

To these questions even some of the 
friends of the Chinese would answer with 
a somewhat hesitating but sorrowful yes. 
On the other hand, others, equally observ- 
ing and experienced, have great faith in 
the Chinese and believe that the present 
tribulations of the nation will prove only 
temporary and that the race has sufficient 
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virility and ability to work its way through 
to a successful solution. 

The truth of the matter is that at pres- 
ent no one ought to answer a dogmatic 
yes or no to any of these questions. No 
one knows enough to do so. As against the 
general position of Dr. Legendre a num- 
ber of considerations can easily be ad- 
duced. Some of us know noi a few Chinese 
whose ability and integrity we would 
never question. If only enough of these 
could be forthcoming, we would have no 
distressing doubts about the future of 
their country. We must remember, more- 
over, the herctilean task which confronts 
the Chinese. The largest fairly homoge- 
neous group of mankind is having to re- 
organize the entire structure of its life. 
Because of great barriers of land and of 
sea, for centuries it lived in comparative— 
although by no means complete—isolation 
from the rest of the civilized world. Sud- 
denly, in the nineteenth and twentieth ceri- 
turies, these barriers were overpassed by 
the peoples of the West. China, thrown 
thus unexpectedly and unprepared into 
intimate contact with aggressive nations, 
was forced to reconstruct all her institu- 
tions if she were not to be overwhelmed 
and dominated. It must not be said too 
quickly that these institutions were in- 
ferior to those of Europe and America. 
Given the situations with which they were 
faced, some of them, notably the social, 
political, and economic ones, were quite 
as nearly successful as were those devel- 
oped in the Occident, at least before the 
nineteenth century. The difficulty was 
that conditions had been so largely changed 
by the coming of the Occident. It was as 
though modern Europeans and Americans 
were confronted in a single generation 
with the problems of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Renaissance, the Industrial 
Revolution, and the Reformation. The 
situation was further complicated by the 
fact that just when this invasion of Eu- 
ropean culture overwhelmed her, China 
was governed by a decadent dynasty, that 
of the Manchus. The Manchus had once 
been vigorous, and, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, under their leadership, the Chinese 
Empire was as prosperous and as power- 
ful as any on earth. During the nineteenth 
century, however, they were clearly dis- 
integrating and their rule was saved from 
an earlier collapse only by the vigorous 
Empress Dowager and some able Chinese. 
With the death of the Empress Dowager 
in 1908 the demise of the dynasty could 
no longer be much postponed, and the 
country was left to find new guides to 
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This is the Famous GUILD Plan 


‘Decide Now if You 
Want to Enjoy its Advantages 





America every year. Some of these are about your 

business or your hobby. You will know about 
those. Probably one book a year, 
out of all those thousands has been 
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HISTORY OF ITALY: 
1871-1915 


Benedetto Croce $5.00 


“Inspiration for young politi- 
cians of every country and creed.”’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“A splendid volume for all to 
whom Italy’s history does not 
begin with the rise of Mussolini.” 
—North American Review. 


DIPLOMATIC EVENTS 
IN MANCHURIA 


Harold Parlett $1.25 


The only scholarly and _ thor- 
oughly up-to-date study con- 
cerned entirely with Manchuria 
and events leading up to the 
present critical situation. 
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New Additions to 4 
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THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS | 
By GEOFFREY BRUUN, “ 


New York University 
“Mr. Bruun has presented his material 
with admirable clarity and he has met with 
skill the difficulties arising from compressing 
into a short book of less than one hundred 
pages so much material of importance.” 
—Professor Charles Seymour, Yale University. 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 
By LAURENCE B. PACKARD, 


Amherst College 
Explains the important developments of 
European civilization during the reign of 
Louis XIV, — the rise and ewe a 
the dy nastie state. 


IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By DAVID EDWARD OWEN, 
Yale University 
Discusses the impact of the Western 
world on China and Japan from the early 
commercial contacts to the intimate rela- 
tions of the present time. $.85 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY 


By SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN 
Describes the religious habits of early 
Christianity, the sacramental system, apd 
the transformation of the Church into $°35 
autocratic monarchy 
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lead it through the greatest crisis of its 
existence. 

No people anything like as numerous 
as the Chinese has ever faced the neces- 
sity of as quick or as thoroughgoing a 
reorganization. It is safe to say that simi- 
lar conditions would have brought anarchy 
in either Europe or America. It is as yet 


‘too early to predict whether the Chinese 


are going to show themselves capable of 
extricating themselves from their difficul- 
ties. There are many grounds of discour- 
agement. There are also many grounds of 
hope. Certainly Dr. Legendre’s picture is 
too dark. Certainly, also, the forcible in- 
tervention of Europe and America, even 
if possible, would not be the way out. As 
surely, too, any disinterested help which 
Europeans and Americans can offer 
which the Chinese are willing to accept 
should be given. 


European Financial 


Control of Turkey 


BY ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


PROFESSOR OF HistTorRY, UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


Dr. Blaisdell’s clear and informing 

book* do not correspond precisely. 
Part of the discrepancy, if one exists, is 
made up by the inclusion of more or less 
scattered references to the Imperial Otto- 
man Bank, the Deutsche Bank, and the 
activities and correspondence of r~presen- 
tatives of the great powers at Constanti- 
nople. The hero—or villain, if you please 
—of the piece is the institution known as 
the Ottoman Public Debt, whose council 
of carefully selected men of financial and 
diplomatic experience, and whose admin- 
istration extending throughout Turkey 
after the Congress of Berlin, played a 
most important réle in the Near East for 
forty years. Its history has not before 
been presented separately, and, indeed, 
could not now have been revealed so 
freely had it not practically ceased to 
exist. Dr. Blaisdell was able not merely 
to obtain access to the intimate papers of 
the institution at Constantinople but there 
and in Paris and Berlin to converse freely 


P ERHAPS the title and the subtitle of 


*Huropean Financial Control in the Otto- 
man Empire: A Study of the Establish- 
ment, Activities and Significance of the 
Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt. By Donald C. Blaisdell. New York: 
Columbia University ease, 1929. $3. 
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with present and former members of the 
council. While his presentation might be 
fuller and more exhaustive at certain 
points, it could hardly be better authenti- 
cated. 

Pre-war visitors to Constantinople were 
frequently surprised to learn that the 
most conspicuous public building in old 
Stambul was the “Public Debt.’”’ What this 
meant required considerable explanation. 
The building was the central office of a 
force that was Turkish and yet European, 
financial and also political, named from 
its negative function of discharging obli- 
gations but actually powerful in promot- 
ing agriculture, trade and systematic gov- 
ernment. 

Turkey was taught to borrow money by 
her allies in the Crimean War for the 
better sustenance of her military opera- 
tions. Afterward, her credit was main- 
tained by the illusion of victory, a more 
or less vague belief that she possessed 
unlimited natural resources and the ac- 
cumulation in Western Europe of loanable 
funds which commanded there low rates 
of interest. Little note was taken of the 
fact that small visible results came out of 
the successive borrowings, and the debt 
mounted in the course of twenty years to 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000, which 
in 1875 was a stupendous sum. Credit 
tightened the world over, and the Turks 
had no recourse except to suspend pay- 
ments on their bonded indebtedness. War 
with Russia made finance worse, until the 
government of young Abdul Hamid was 
ready to agree to anything that promised 
renewed credit and some measure of relief. 

On Nov. 10, 1879, the Turkish Govern- 
ment ieased for ten years certain of its 
revenues to a group of local bankers, the 
proceeds to be applied to the reduction of 
its indebtedness to them. This scheme was 
elaborated by negotiations, the Turkish 
Government taking the initiative. On Dec. 
20, 1881, the imperial rescript known as 
the “Decree of Umharrem”’ created the 
Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt. The total amount was reduced tc 
$500,000,000 and the government made 
over the monopolies of salt and tobacco, 
the taxes on spirits and fish and through 
stamps, and the silk tithe in some prov- 
inces, together with other resources. This 
income was to be pooled and paid out to 
the bondholders under certain regulations. 
A council of seven members was ap- 
pointed by the bondholders, and before 
long some 3,000 agents and employes were 
chosen, of whom 7 or 8 per cent were 
Europeans. The original scheme continued 
until the World War, only modified to a 








limited extent in 1903. It set a new stand- 
ard of public integrity in Turkey, encour- 
aged the production of silk and tobacco, 
paid a low interest rate regularly and 
slowly reduced the principal of the debt. 

Meantime, the council assumed other 
responsibilities. As railroads were built by 
British, French and German groups the 
kilometric guarantees which were regu- 
larly provided were collected and dis- 
bursed by the Debt. In 1906, by agree- 
ment with the powers, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment assigned to the Debt the collection 
and distribution of an additional 3 per 
cent customs duty on imported goods. 
Thus the financial interest tended to be- 
come political, and the unofficial council 
was becoming an international commis- 
sion with increasing powers over the pub- 
lic finance of Turkey. 

During the war the French, British and 
Italian members of the council were ab- 
sent, and the Debt became to a consider- 
able extent an agency of the German and 
Austrian allies of Turkey. With the armis- 
tice the situation was reversed by the 
return of the entente members and the 
forcible expulsion of the German and the 
Austrian. The Treaty of Sévres proposed a 
thoroughgoing financial control of Turkey 
through a powerful financial commission, 
with which the functions and authority of 
the Debt would be merged. The Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923, however, provided near- 
ly complete financial independence for 
Turkey and reduced the Debt Administra- 
tion to a mere distributive agency resid- 
ing in Paris. 

Such are the main outlines of the story 
of which Dr. Blaisdell has elaborated the 
details, with many apt quotations and 
many discussions and citations in notes 
which suffice also to provide bibliographi- 
cal data. He is especially concerned with 
the relationship of the Debt to European 
imperialism. Before its creation the gov- 
ernments of Western Europe had not 
counted it among their functions to pro- 
tect the investments of their citizens in 
foreign lands. In the ’80s and ’90s they 
moved rapidly to a very different position. 
French statesmen were particularly frank 
in expressing their intention of support- 
ing the private enterprises of Frenchmen 
(pp. 206 ff.). Thus the Debt, nominally a 
department of the Turkish Government, 
became more and more the agent of 
Europe in advancing imperialistic control 
in Turkey. The Turkish nationalists in 
their resistance from 1919 to 1922 not 
only secured political freedom but saved 
themselves from financial domination. 
The sketches which Dr. Blaisdell pro- 
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the Course. 


LECTURES 


The Course contains a series 
of printed lectures written 
by outstanding national au- 
thorities on subjects not or- 
dinarily found in law text 
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the latest Supreme Court 

ecisions on matters of espe- 
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the certainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training 
courses. Law students are stamped as men 
of discernment and dignity, They are 
looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law enhances earning 
power and helps to win advancement. 
The demand for men trained in the law 
is growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone [nstitute, 
through its professional home-study law 
course, has been meeting and satisfying 
this demand. Today the Institute can 
point to more than 50,000 substantial 
men and women who have received 
financial, personal or business benefits 
from this training. Hundreds of successful 
attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 

The Institute delivers prepaid to every 
student immediately upon enrollment the 
nationally known 25-volume Modern 
American Law library, cited as ‘M.A. L.” 
by the courts of last resort. (See illustra. 
tion in miniature above.) t 

This set of text and case books forms 
the basis of the Course and in addition 
serves as a valuable reference work upon 
the entire field of modern day law. Many 
students have said that this library alone 
is worth the modest tuition fee asked for 
the entire Course. 


Elaborate Lesson 
Material 


Elaborate lesson material is 
mailed at regular intervals to 
the student as he progresses 
through the Course. These les- 
son units (illustrated in mini- 
ature atthe left) direct thestudy 
efforts carefully and call atten- 
tion to the money-making pos- O 
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sibilities of using the principles of law in 
daily business affairs. Graduates of the 
Course are awarded the LL. B. degree. 

The authors of the Course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. 
Included in the group are two Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight university law schools, and 
sixty university law professors and attor- 
neys. These men know law and how it 
should be taught. 


No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its Course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. Yet 
many students have reported increases, 
some as high as 200% before completing 
the Course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that a 
law training will enable you to earn from 
$10,000.00 to $35,000.00 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 


excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law training is 
the best foundation for a successful business or 
professional career, and that its Course is without 


a peer in the field of non-resident law instruction 
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available for free distribution. 
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vides of the history and activities of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank (pp. 68 ff. and 
218 ff.) show how this European institu- 
tion, despite its name, also acted more 
and more as an agency for European fi- 
nancial control. Especially enlightening 
also are the brief biographies of the mem- 
bers of the council (pp. 224 ff.), showing 
that by their training and experience 
these men were almost all not really un- 
official but semi-official representatives of 
the countries of their origin. The book in 
general provides an important -contribu- 
tion toward the illumination and vivifica- 
tion of the recent decades of Ottoman and 
Near Eastern history. 


A Biography of 
Rocke feller 


By GEORGE SOULE 


ECONOMIST; EpiTtor, The New Republic 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER is a difficult 
subject for a biographer. There is too 
much known about him, and too little. 

What is known consists of the surface 
brought to light in his long public career 
by his enemies and the investigators of 
his business acts, plus the more favorable 
details which have been released in later 
years by his public relations counsel. 
What is not known is the inner life on 
which these incongruous beads of fact 
may be strung. The immediate effects of 
his actions upon American business, poli- 
tics, religion and philanthropy are well 
understood. What is not understood is the 
consistency of his personality, his mean- 
ing as a symbol of American life, his ulti- 
mate influence upon the spirit of the 
nation. 

Mr. Winkler’s biography* makes this 
difficulty clear. It relates, in a lively style 
and with a journalistic sense for the pic- 
turesque, the story of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
acts. The obverse of the medal becomes, 
as he pictures it, something that can 
easily be taken in at a glance. The book 
is a sound and a valuable product. In 
reading it, we are forced to put side by 
side, as aspects of the same man, the fru- 
gality, conservatism and religion of his 
private life with the Napoleonic daring, 





*John D., A Portrait in Oils. By John K. 
Winkler. New York: The Vanguard Press. 
1929. $2.25. 
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the recklessness of injury to competitors 
and consumers, the magnificent scale of 
his public career. We are forced to see 
that the cautious pinch-penny built one of 
the largest and most imaginatively con- 
ceived industrial organizations in the 
world. But Mr. Winkler does not enable 
us to understand. He is apparently en- 
deavoring to employ the excellent but 
elusive technique of “letting facts speak 
for themselves.”’ Somehow, however, these 
facts refuse to talk. They are as secretive 
as Mr. Rockefeller. 

The richest man in the United States 
ought to be, in this materialistic civiliza- 
tion, the centre of one of our national 
myths. He ought to be typical of a process 
by which boys would aspire to ‘‘success.” 
Strange to say, Mr. Rockefeller is not. 
Movie audiences, on the annual occasion 
of his birthday, watch him playing golf 
with curiosity, but without warmth. One 
feels that they do not particularly want 
to be what he is, and that they do not 
imaginatively participate in the process 
which got him there. If an inspirational 
story for boys were to be derived from 
Mr. Winkler’s book, it would have to be 
strangely unconvincing. A son of an 
itinerant patent-medicine peddler, never 
really poor, determined to become rich. 
He was exceedingly thrifty, and saved 
everything he could. He was good at 
figures, and methodical. He went to 
church regularly, and taught Sunday 
school. He led a moral life and never took 
a chance. His start in the commission 
business was moderately successful. 
Then he went into oil refining, bor- 
rowed money right and left in huge 
sums, bought out or destroyed nearly all 


his competitors by foul means and fair, . 


and made a billion dollars, constructing 
a marvelously efficient big business or- 
ganization on the way. Having become 
unpopular, he founded universities, built 
churches, subsidized research and made a 
business of giving away money. In the 
meantime he had a nervous breakdown 
and lost his digestion and his hair. With 
immense trouble he managed to live to 
an extraordinary old age, which he enjoys 
on his large estates by means of giving 
away dimes, making sly jokes, listening 
to hymns played on his organ, and play- 
ing a simple-minded game called ‘“nu- 
merica.” 

It sounds as puzzling and as uninspir- 
ing as that. Plenty of people are thrifty 
and go to church without becoming oil 
billionaires. Plenty of people are out- 
wardly devout while they do scandalous 
things in their businesses, but they do not 
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ny GouHneed toknow 


n social life, business, and public speaking, is now explained 
in this great new handbook—a complete guide to the fullest 
development of your powers of expression— 


How to Talk 


A Manual of Effective Speech 


By John Mantle Clapp and Edwin A. Kane 


is a treasury of ideas and methods for IMMEDIATE USE in Business 
Meetings, Interviews, Selling, Committee Work, Club Meetings, After- 
Dinner Talks, Public Speeches, and every other situation of .personal 
or business life. 


Thousands of men and women have already eagerly demanded this new 
handbook of speech because it deals with problems of expression for the first 
time in an intensely practical way. It tells clearly just what you want to 
know, shows just how to use the priceless information it offers, covers com- 
pletely every situation and explains fully how to master that situation. The 
following partial contents indicate the wide range of the subjects treated in 


this remarkable book: 


OVERCOMING YOUR PERSONAL 
DIFFICULTIES 


Analyzing Your Own Case. Practical 
methods you can apply at once to ob- 
tain an immediate improvement in 
your ability to talk effectively in any 
situation. 

Improving Your Vocabulary. A simple 
method for testing your hnowledge of 
words. How to develop accuracy in 
use of words, 

Enunciation and Pronunciation. Simple 
methods for training yourself to speak 
plainly and correctly. 

Developing Your Voice, Easy ways by 
s Which you can improve your voice. 
Self-Training in Language. How to ad- 
just expression to audience, occasion, 
and purpose, 

Self-Training in Your Delivery. 
vousness and the remedy. 


Ner- 
Gestures, 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Getting Ready to Speak. How great 
Speakers prepare. Assembling and or- 
Banizing your material. 

Facing Your Audience. Main points 
you need to keep in mind. Noting 
room, Gauging audience. Getting start- 
ed. Finding the right voice tones. 
Handling emergencies. Impromptu ad- 
ditions to prepared speeches. Resting 
your audience, Taking your bearings. 
Informal Addresses. How to make an 
immediate improvement in your ability 
48 an informal speaker. 

Formal Speeches. How to, introduce 
Speakers, Official courtesies. Responses. 
Festive Occasions. How to speak at 
bublic dinners. Good form. How long 
to talk, Toastmaster and his functions, 


The Plea for a Cause. Persuasion. Get- 
ng favorable action, 


YOUR BUSINESS SPEECH 


Speech in Your Business Life. How to 
make your conversation businesslike 
without being abrupt. 


Your Conversations with Your Employ- 
er. Reports and suggestions 


Your Conversations with Your Employ- 
ees. Avoiding misunderstandings, How 
to give orders: wrong and right 
methods, 

Business Conferences. 
waste time. Reconciling differing 
points of view. Getting results. 
Service Conversation in Business. Com- 
plaints. Adjustments. 


Trading Conversation Involving Buying 
or Selling. Lessons you can learn from 
the methods of the skilled salesman. 
Fundamentals of good buying tech- 
nique. 


YOUR _ ACTIVITIES IN 
CLUBS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Committee Work. Organ- 
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all manage to be sincerely religious ali 
their lives. And must we infer that any 
great and respectable economic institution 
like Standard Oil, with its socially useful 
aspects of waste elimination and economi- 
cal distribution of a popular necessity, 
must be constructed by a process not far, 
in spots, from highway robbery? Is there 
anything the matter with the major re- 
sults John D. Rockefeller has managed to 
achieve for the world and for himself? 
If so, what? If not, should we do well 
to encourage others to follow the same 
course? And if we are to encourage them, 
exactly what should we tell them to do? 
The baffling character of this career 
appears all the more plainly when we 
compare it with that of the next richest 
man in the country—Henry Ford, and the 
myth which is forming about him. Ford’s 
character is logical and understandable. 
He was a mechanical genius with a flair 
for organization. He added to this a few 
simple but far-reaching ideas—such as 
faith in the future of the automobile as 
a necessity for millions, confidence that 
if he made it as cheaply as possible he 
could sell it in ever-increasing quantities, 
understanding of the magic potentialities 
of mass production, a conception of wealth 
not as a private claim on income-produc- 
ing property but as a means of producing 
vast quantities of goods, a rolling snow- 
ball of industrial potency which can raise 
general standards of living. This line of 
ideas, exemplified by Ford, has colored 
the mind and aspirations of:a large part 
of the world. Whatever its validity as an 
enduring mode of action in other situa- 
tions than that surrounding automobile 
manufacture in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, it will remain as a 
type of American life and influence. 
What explanation of Mr. Rockefeller 
may some day be offered by a discerning 
biographer we do not know. It may be 
that he can be accounted for as person- 
ality divided into water-tight compart- 
ments. His imagination, so limited and 
thin in his private and spiritual life, may 
have welled up in a flood, unrestricted by 
convention or fear, in his business. He 
may have thought he was greedy for 
money, when as a matter of fact he really 
wanted the excitement, the power, and the 
esthetic satisfaction incident to a big job 
of organization. Some inner complication, 
arising from this unbalance and lack of 
self-understanding, may have caused him 
to break down after the business job was 
well along toward completion. The philan- 
thropy may furnish a necessary emo- 
tional compensation to him, not merely 
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a device for placating public opinion. 
Whether some such theory could be sub- 
stantiated is uncertain, but if so, it would 
be an ironical comment on Standard Oil 
and its results. It might lead to the con- 
clusion that this flower of our capitalist 
order was grown by a disordered and in- 
complete personality. It might indicate 
that a man with the same inherent talent 
as Mr. Rockefeller could, if his ideas and 
emotions were better balanced, produce 
as great a result with more happy conse- 
quences to himself, and without being 
stimulated by the profit motive at all. 


flippant View of a 
Great Monarch 


By M. K. MUNROE 


(J srousea TO the expectation 
aroused by advance notices, this 
book* does not deal with the “love 
life” of the great English monarch, Henry 
VIII, but attempts to write the his- 
tory of an epoch. Henry’s wives serve 
rather as the framework of the narrative 
and the keynotes to a century’s changing 
tendencies. 

To read Mr. Hackett’s book at all intel- 
ligently one should have a complete and 
immediately available knowledge of the 
sixteenth century in England and in Eu- 
rope. To supply deficient readers with this 
knowledge the author has written as an 
appendix, which should have been an in- 
troduction, a survey of European intrigues 
and entanglements during the period in 
which Charles V as Holy Roman Em- 
peror and Francis I was King of France. 
Even this survey, which, to be of real 
value, should have included a detailed his- 
tory of England under Henry VIII, lacks 
clearness. With this acquired knowledge, 
moreover, there is a new disadvantage; 
the reader soon becomes aware of an ob- 
jectionable flippancy of attitude and levity 
of style. It is a flippancy which allows the 
author to refer to Margaret of Austria 
as “Charley’s Aunt’; which goes further 
than humor and allows him to laugh at 
and discredit everything kingly that was 
done in the sixteenth century; which be- 
trays a complete lack of sympathy with 
the age, and leads to exaggeration and 


*HENRY THE EIGHTH. By Francis 
Hackett. 
1929. 


New York: Horace Liveright, 
$3.00. 
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How Much Education Will Satisfy You? 


OR some people a grammar school educa- 
tion may seem sufficient; some believe that 
a high school training or its equivalent is nec- 
essary; others would never be content unless 
they or their children continued education at 
least through college. Many of the professions 
require both college and post graduate training. 
The greatest thinkers—statesmen, writers, 
preachers, and eminently successful business 
men—have repeatedly said that education 
must never stop; that to be happy and suc- 
cessful to one’s capacity one must continue 
study throughout life. 


How much education will satisfy you, and 
help you most toward your objectives? There 
is no doubt that, by careful selection of sub- 
jects, everyone can reap great benefit from 
continued study. Whether the objective is a 
greater ability for service, a larger financial 
reward, a more interesting social life, or a 
richer background to train one’s children, there 
are available to all, who will give spare time, 
valuable and attractive courses prepared espe- 
cially for study at home. 

Columbia University invites you to inquire 
about them, and to enroll for courses that seem 
suited to your needs. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the F ollowing Subjects: 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics fs 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physies 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish 

World Literature, etc. 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition: 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
ieee 
tconomic Geography 
English . 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 


European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 


is this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home 
study courses are one of the important factors 
in this progressive movement, for they offer 
expert guidance under educators qualified to 
direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject 
is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs 
of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If youcare to write a letter briefly outlining your 
educational interests our instructors may be 
able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even if they 
are not listed here, as additions to the courses 
offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has 
prepared courses covering the equivalent of four 
years of High School study. This complete High School 
or College Preparatory training is available to those who 
cannot undertake class room work. We shall be glad to 
send you our special bulletin upon request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y." 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 
in the following subject: 


PIS ENE 
Rue 
By 
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verbosity in what might otherwise he 
delightful and rather shrewd writing. A 
certain confusion in the narrative seems 
to be largely due to the rapidity of Mr. 
Hackett’s thought, for he leaps from one 
point to the next in the most unexpected 
manner and throws off opinions and con- 
clusions which completely bewilder the 
reader unaccustomed to the author’s men- 
tal processes. 

Mr. Hackett has made absolutely no 
point of the political power of Henry 
VIII; he has lost sight altogether, in his 
disapproval of it, of the incredible growth 
under Henry of the autocratic role of the 
Tudor monarchy. He seems, too, to have 
missed entirely the significance of the Eu- 
ropean struggle over Italy and over the 
expiring empire. It is possible, of course, 
that the significance of those struggles 
was not seen until later events made it 
possible to interpret them. But Mr. Hackett 
is attempting historical interpretation, 
and in this instance he has failed. 

On the other hand, he has seized on sev- 
eral points which have not always perhaps 
received due attention. The most interest- 
ing part of the book is the first section, 
dealing with Henry’s first wife—Catherine 
of Aragon—whose marriages, first to 
Arthur and then to Henry, were events of 
immense political significance. Mr. Hack- 
ett here makes the point that England, in 
the eyes of Spain and of Europe generally, 
was a minor power. Catherine’s wedding 
to Arthur was a feather in England’s cap 
only. “It was England’s safe re-entry into 
Europe, a strong link with a great rising 
power, an offset against France and a 
princely dower.”’ Later the sitvation was 
to change, and even in so short a period 
as elapsed between Arthur’s death and 
Henry’s marriage to Catherine, England’s 
prestige had increased sufficiently to al- 
low Henry’s father, Henry VII, to toy 
with the idea of finding a wife for him 
elsewhere than in Spain. Isabella had 
died, “and with the death of Isabella, Cath- 
erine was no longer a bargain. She was no 
longer the daughter of the monarch of 
Spain. Her father had lost his consort 
and had become merely Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon. * * * Hence Henry [VII] 
spread Europe before him, asking [for his 
son] the most adroit, the most strategic, 
the most profitable marriage.” Finally 
Spain again seemed to offer the most 
profit, and Henry was married to Cath- 
erine, to divorce her ten years later in 
favor of Anne Boleyn. 

The marriage of Henry VIII to Anne 
Boleyn was of an importance equal to but 
differing in quality from the importance 


of his first marriage. The first tie was, 
in the sixteenth century, a conventional, 
normal move in the strategic game of 
European politics; it was not of any great 
importance to the internal development of 
England. It signified, as Mr. Hackett has 
written most aptly, “how personal was 
the keynote of European politics.” It was 
not nation against nation, but King against 
King, Emperor and Pope. European his- 
tory in the 1500s was the personal history 
of Henry VIII, Francis I and Charles V. 
Henry’s alliance with Catherine was in 
tune with his time; his marriage to Anne 
Boleyn by one device and another put him 
competely out of tune—it was the break 
with medieval Roman Catholicism, the 
dawn of England as a power and national 
entity distinct from the European Con- 
tinent. This significance Mr. Hackett un- 
doubtedly feels, emphasizing it in his de- 
lineation of Wolsey, who was looking for 
a “chance to prove that England was the 
pivotal State in Europe, able to effect a 
complete reversal of European policy in 
a few months.” In the description of 
Henry’s divorce from Catherine the figure 
of Wolsey stands out in clear and vivid 
lines, but the picture of Henry in this 
phase of events is less fortunate: 

It is only bit by bit that a man like 
Henry comes into a situation really des- 
perate. He is powerful to begin with and 
active in the assertion of his forces. His 
manner is so confident, his presence is 
so robust, his health so vigorous, that his 
fate seems anxious to live up to his jolly 
and rubicund reputation. In a world 
where credit is half the battle and where 
the appearance of prosperity is itsélf 
halfway toward the fact of prosperity, 
the national monarch who has the air of 
a magnificently successful innkeeper, a 
man who recommends his own good cheer 
by looking as if he always enjoyed it, 
cannot convince any one that he is not 
the soul of good-fellowship, with his heart 
at least as big as his stomach. 

But this great bouncing King Hal, this 
prince of good fellows, who was to divert 
himself by doing to two wives what so 
many men have never been able to do 
even to one wife—this Boniface among 
kings, is one of the most vulgar and 
fatuous and horrible of illusions. This 
big-faced, little-eyed man whom Holbein 
has immortalized is not a healthy soul, 
who went through wives as some men go 
through socks, with a kind of hilarious 
destructiveness. Henry did not lead a 
life like a barn dance, where one girl 
after another was slung into his embrace 
and slung out again. Rabelais, in whose 
kind arms our friend, Jean du Bellay, 
was to die and go to Theleme, might have 

invented this grand, ruddy, pot-wallop- 
ing, trilling and trolling Falstaff of a 
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Henry. Otherwise he never existed. He 
is the myth of the eternal schoolboy who 
goes by the picture on the cover. 

Henry did look good to the public eye 
of his times. He was a man of open man- 
ner and gracious fellowship who needed 
the sunshine of approval and he carried 
with him the magnet of a facile imagina- 
tion. But in spite of his geniality and 
gorgeous style, in spite of monarchic 
prestige and buoyancy, he had contrived 
within two years of Anne’s coronation to 
plunge himself and his country in the 
thick of an inextricable jungle. Shrewd 
as he was in regard to his own people, 
fertile as he was in expediency, he had 
taken a spur that left the broader track 
and without meaning to blaze a trail he 
found himself in strange depths of un- 
dergrowth and dripping silence, where a 
sallow light looked in weary indifference 
on his sick and lonely soul. 


These paragraphs are typical of Mr. 
Hackett’s entire book; they keenly size up 
the state of mind of the monarch and of 
the nation, but they are overwritten, their 
language is not the most felicitous and 
they do not go far enough into the psy- 
chology of the situation, although Mr. 
Hackett seems constantly trying to reach 
a psychological explanation of what ‘o 
him are the absurdities of the Tudor period 
in England. 

The range of subjects connected with 
this era which Mr. Hackett attempts to 
touch on is vast. The Renaissance, the 
Reformation, Erasmus, Luther, the Medi- 
cis, social life, the Turks, the sack of 
Rome in 1527—which he describes most 
eloquently —everything possible comes 
under his pen and receives, when there is 
space for nothing more, at least a con- 
temptuous dismissal. 

It is difficult to appraise the book; on 
one page the reader is wondering if it is 
worth finishing and on the next is as- 
tounded with Mr. Hackett’s acumen and 
sureness of touch. One’s final impression 
is that in the long run the book will have 
no enduring claim to a place in literature 
or history. 


Brief Book Reviews 


FOCH SPEAKS. By Major Charles Bug- 
net. New York: Lincoln Macveagh. 
The Dial Press, 1929. $3. 

From the allied point of view, it was a 
boon to civilization that the genius of 
Marshal Foch was devoted to the business 
of winning wars. But that genius, as ana- 
lyzed by Major Bugnet in this book, was 
so powerful and so resourceful that there 
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is no limit to what it might have accom- 
plished in the pursuit of peace. Foch was 
19 when, in 1870, the German Army 
marched into Paris and demanded Alsace 
and Lorraine as tribute. In the period of 
intense French nationalism which fol- 
lowed, during which the ‘‘Revanche!”’ 
theme dominated, it was inevitable that a 
military career should have claimed a man 
like Foch. The outstanding quality of 
Foch’s genius, as portrayed by Major Bug- 
net, was confidence—confidence based not 
on conceit, but on a realistic appraisal of 
his resources and his ability to use them. 
Said the Marshal: ‘‘No sentiments, no 
preconceived ideas. First let us look at 
the facts.’’ Foch was never afraid of the 
Germans. ‘‘They know their trade,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they are professional soldiers, but 
we can do as well as they. I am not 
afraid of them.’’ That his confidence in- 
spired others at the most desperate mo- 
ments is made evident. This quality alone, 
however, does not make a military genius. 
Foch had also a rare combination of ca- 
pacity for intensely concentrated thought 
and unquenchable vigor. ‘‘You must have 
knowledge,’’ he said; ‘‘it is the founda- 
tion with which you cannot dispense. You 
must have the power of accomplishment, 
and to that end you must develop your 
faculties of thought, of judgment, of 
analysis and of synthesis. But what is 
the use of all these things if they function 
in a vacuum? You must make up your 
mind with determination and work toward 
your object, without swerving. Most im- 
portant of all is action if you are to bring 
your theories to fruition, to produce re- 
sults.’” The character of Foch is admira- 
bly brought out by Major Bugnet, al- 
though the historical narrative which fur- 
nishes the background is far from ob- 
jectively treated. The material on Foch 
himself was gathered largely from con- 
versations between him and the author, 
who was appointed Foch’s aide-de-camp in 
1921, and who evidently became on inti- 
mate terms with his chief.—D. W. 


THE LIFE AND TRAGEDY OF ALEX- 
ANDRA FEODOROVNA— EMPRESS 
OF RUSSIA. By Baroness Sophie Bux- 
hoevden. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1928. $7.50. 


According to the introduction, ‘‘Baroness 
Sophie Buxhoevden, the authoress of this 
book, was a girl when she was first pre- 
sented to the Empress; lived in intimacy 
with her for years as lady-in-waiting; re- 
mained with the Imperial family through- 
out the year of revolution; was one of the 
small remnant of faithful servants who 
were allowed to share their sufferings in 
Siberia; was one of the last friends to see 
them alive.’’ As such the Baroness Bux- 
hoevden is undoubtedly a reliable source 
for the innumerable incidents, great and 
small, tragic and humorous, with which 
she fills this volume. The incidents are 
well chosen and are told with little or no 
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Works of Clarence 


DARROW 


| ALL FOR A DOLLAR BILL { 


IN 18 INTRIGUING SECTIONS 
CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 27 TITLES 


Facing Life Fearlessly. Philosophy Realism in Literature and Art. 


of a Rationalist. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance. Attack on 
“Blue Sundays.” 

Are We Machines? 
Dr. Will Durant. 

Can the Individual Control His 
Conduct? Debate vs. T. V. 
Smith. 

Dry-Law Question. 
Wayne B. Wheeler. 

Insects and Men. 
reason discussed. 

Voltaire, Who Fooled Priest and 
King. 

Is Capital Punishment Justified? 
Debate vs. Judge Alfred J. Talley. 

The Skeleton in the Closet. 

Essay on Walt Whitman. 

Is Prohibition Right? Debate vs. 
John Haynes Holmes. 

Essay on John P. Altgeld. 

The Ordeal of Prohibition. 


Debate vs. 


Debate vs. 


Instinct and 


Is Life Worth Living? Debate vs. 
Frederick Starr. 

Essay on Geo. Burman Foster. 

The Edwardses and the Jukeses. 
Heredity discussed. 

Paragraphs Addressed So- 
cialists. 

Is the Human Race Getting Any- 
where? Debate vs. Frederick 
Starr. 

Essay on Robert Burns. 

Do Human Beings Have _ Free 
Will? Debate vs. Prof. Geo. Bur- 
man Foster. 

Resist Not Evil. 
cussed. 

Plea in Defense of Loeb and 
Leopold, Boy Murderers. 

Darrow vs. Bryan in the Famous 
Scopes Anti-Evolution Case. 
The Defense of a Negro. Famous 

Dr. Sweet case of Detroit. 


to 


Non-resistance dis- 


An Eye for an Eye. Complete novel. A Day With Clarence Darrow. 


CLARENCE DARROW is the man who 


is the most famous lawyer in America today; who defended the school teacher 
Scopes against William Jennings Bryan’s Fundamentalist onslaught at Dayton, 
Tenn.; who is internationally known as an outstanding American liberal, 
rationalist, iconoclast, freethinker, and defender of the man who is down; who 
pleaded for the lives of the two boy killers, Loeb and Leopold, in Chicago; who 
defended Dr. Sweet, a Negro, against a charge of murder incurred when the 
man protected his home with firearms from a threatening mob. Read these 
amazing books. Learn of the powerful, liberalizing, progressive influence of 


this great man. The cost is only $1—we pay the postage. This is undoubtedly 
the greatest bargain wn the history of printing! 


EASILY WORTH $3—ALL YOURS 
FOR ONLY A DOLLAR! 


Here are Clarence Darrow’s Works, in 18 intriguing sections, 
containing the 27 specific titles listed above, totaling 1,157 
printed pages, or about 300,000 words of, text, all for $1 
postpaid. This package of excellent reading weighs nearly 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering 
our patrons similar bargains to those listed below. When 
these books were published, you may have passed them up 
because of a limited book budget. Here is your chance 
to get them BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDI- 
TIONS at only a fraction of the published prices. 

Gur frequently issued descriptive catalogs contain hun- 
dreds of similar bargains. WRITE FOR FREE COPY. 

Sincerely yours, 


These are only a few 
of our special offers. 
Write for free copy 
of our 32-page De- 
scriptive Catalog No. 
206 C. A. 


Treas. & Mer. 

Order These Books on Approval, Delivered Postpaid at 

These Specia! Prices. 5 
THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. 
Edited by Ray Stannard Baker and William KE. Dodd. 
Authorized Edition. In 6 volumes. 1925, ’°26 ¢ 
($30.00), 
THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE. y 
Ph.D. In 2 profusely illustrated volumes. 1927. 
($10.00), : $4.50 
1776: A Day-By-Day Story as Seen and Lived by the 
People of that Momentous Revolutionary Year. Jonathan 
Rawson. 1927. ($3.00), $1.25 
JOHN PAUL JONES IN_ RUSSIA. Frank A. Golden. 
Fully illustrated. Edition limited te 1001 numbered copies. 
1927. ($10.00), $3.98 
THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE. 
Charles Seymour, Vols. 1 and 2, Illustrated. 1926. 
($10.00), $2.68 
WHO’S WHO—1927. Containing over 3,000 pages and 
more than 32,000 biographies. This edition covers the 
entire world and is not restricted to America. 1927. 
($16.00), $6.95 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIMES. As _ shown 
in his own letters. Joseph Bucklin Bishop. In 2 fully 
illustrated volumes. 1920. ($10.00), $3.98 
THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 1925. ($4.00), $1.48 
WOODROW WILSON, Life and Letters. Ray Stannard 
Baker. In 2 fully illustrated vols. 1927. ($10.00), $4.45 
HOW EUROPE MADE PEACE WITHOUT AMERICA. 
Frank H. Simonds, author of ‘“‘History of the World 
War.’’ 1927. ($5.00), $1.55 
FIRST CROSSING OF THE POLAR SEA. Roald 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth. Profusely illustrated. 
1927. ($5.00), $1.75 
SHELLEY: HIS LIFE AND WORK. Walter E. Peck. 
In 2 lavishly illustrated volumes. 1927. ($12.50), $4.95 
JOSEPH CONRAD, Life and Letters. G. Jean Aubry. 
In 2 fully illustrated volumes, 1927. ($10.00), $3.98 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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mended by leading educators. 

Records sent on free trial. Write 


for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
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personal comment; there is, however, no 
question of this being an unbiased tale, 
which would hardly be possible in view of 
the intimate relation between the authoress 
and the Empress. The book is undra- 
matic, almost placid in its recounting of 
facts; undisturbed by any political his- 
tory, it omits no personal detail to make 
a complete picture of the adored Empress. 
And for all that the picture is complete, 
it is not convincing or even real. The au- 
thor attempts to explain the Empress’s re- 
lationship with Rasputin, and leaves the 
reader with absolutely no realization of it 
whatever. In one place only does she suc- 
ceed, and that in spite of herself; in her 
description of the Czar she gives one an 
ineradicable picture of his lack of resolu- 
tion in the face of imminent dangers, of 
his lack of even an appreciation that those 
dangers existed at all. Thus one realizes 
why a Russian of revolution days must 
have felt the utter futility of trying to 
make the Czar realize anything in spite of 
his evident good nature and intentions. 


Recent Important 
Books 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
Volume I: The Old Empire from the 
Beginnings to 1783. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. $9.50. 

The first of a comprehensive work done 
by specialists in the same form as the 
other standard Cambridge histories. Bibli- 
ographies. 


CROMPTON, GEORGE. The Tariff, and Inter- 
pretation of a Bewildering Problem. 
New York: Macmillan, 1929. $2.50. 


Facts and arguments on both sides. 


DaKIN, EDWIN FRANDEN. Mrs. Eddy: The 
Biography of a Virginal Mind. New 
York: Scribner, 1929. $5. 

A not wholly unfavorable analysis of 
Mrs. Eddy. The writer’s theory is that 
her accomplishment resulted from her at- 
tempts to overcome her own weaknesses. 
Is well documented. 


Dyer, FraNK LEWIS, and THOMAS COMMER- 
FORD MartTIN. Edison, His Life and In- 
ventions. 2 vols. New York: Harper, 
1929, $10. 


This was first published in 1910, but this 
edition adds the important period since, 
with amplification throughout. Much is 
in the autobiographical form. 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. Also 

earn while you learn. No experience necessary. New easy method. 

Nothing else like it. Send at once for free book, OPPORTUNI- 

TIES IN MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, and full particulars. 
AMERICAN SCHGOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 1867, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U S. A. 


ELLWwoop, CHARLES A. Man’s Social Destiny 
in the Light of Science. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1929. 


A Professor of Sociology combats many 
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of the present cynical and disillusioning 
theories. 


GILBERT, RopNEY. China’s Unequal Treaties: 
China and the Foreigners. London: 
Murray, 1929. 


By one who knows the Chinese. The case 
made out is not in favor of the Chinese 
methods of making or keeping treaties. 


Hoacson, L. F. Epochs in American Bank- 
ing. New York: Day, 1929. $5. 


A survey from wampum and tobacco to 
the Federal Reserve System, with chapters 
on the first and second United States 
banks, &c. 


LASKER, BRUNO. Race Attitude in Children. 
New York: Holt, 1929. $4. 


Do children naturally have race preju- 
dice? Where do they acquire it? What 
methods of changing the situation? 


LAWRENCE, WALTER Roper. The India We 
_ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929. 
5. 
Entertaining volume of memories, by one 
with long experience and real insight. 


Lewis, LuLoyp, and HENRY JUSTIN SMITH. 
Chicago: The History of Its Reputa- 
tion. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1929. $3.75. 


Different from the other now numerous 
books on Chicago, as its history from 
pioneer days is given. A portrayal of devel- 
opment of a people as much as of a city. 


LLoyp GEorGE, Davin. Slings and Arrows: 
Sayings Chosen from the Speeches of 
the Right Honorable David Lloyd 
George. Edited by and with an intro- 
duction by Philip Guedalla. New York: 
Harper, 1925. $3.50. 


A campaign product but one of lasting 
value, showing a vivid personality. 


MacDonaGH, MICHAEL. The English King. 
New York: Cape & Smith, 1929. $3. 


An explanation of the strength of the 
English royal house, readable and at the 
same time of value to a serious student. 


By the author of The Pageant of Parlia- 
ment. 


MERRIAM, CHARLES EpwarpD. Chicago. New 
York: Macmillan, 1929. $3.50. 


A professor at the University of Chicago, 
one who has had part in the politics of 
the city, describes the inside workings of 
the municipal government. 


MosHerR, WILLIAM E., AND OTHERS. Electri- 
cal Utilities: The Crisis in Public Con- 
trol. New York: Harper, 1929. $4. 


Public control not successful; new meth- 
ods proposed. 


POINCARE, RAYMOND. Memoirs: Translated 
by Sir George Arthur. New York: 
Doubleday, 1929. $5. 


This is the third volume of the Memoirs 
and covers the important period from 
Aug. 5, 1914, to the end of that year. 


Sailr, Epwarp McCuesney. Democracy. 
New York: Century, 1929. $1.50. 


A survey of the subject in the present 
day of its critics and supporters, its 
changes. The survey nature of book and 
notes and bibliographies make it an excel- 
lent book to begin with. 


There’s the germ of a story in 

this picture. What can you do 

with it? What couldn’t you do 

with it if you were a newspaper- 
trained writer? 


What makes a salable story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 
in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write it. 


Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve — lack 
of confidence — is the steel chain that fetters many 
a natural-born writer to some dull, uncongenial task. 
“Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings many a 
potential best-seller to a premature close. Ability 
without enterprise seldom finds its target. 


Have you ever noticed that every year scores of young 
men graduate from the newspaper profession into the 
ranks of successful writers? Why? Most newspaper men 
know that writing ‘‘salable stuff’ is no dark and myste- 
rious secret. Day after day, they write—and write. The 
very nature of their calling crowds their minds with 
ideas. Their copy is painstakingly corrected and criti- 
cized—by_ experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threaten- 
ing) advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how quick- 
ly an intelligent man can learn to write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a 
course of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method is to start and 
keep you writing in your own home on your own time. 
Your work is watched, edited and guided just as if you 
were working for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced 
New York newspaper men are in direct charge of your 
instruction, Working on definite assignments . . . talk- 
ing things over (by mail) with old-timers . . trying, 
failing—then succeeding writing, writing, writing 
- +. + & man soon finds himself and his confidence 
through the N. I. A. 


Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 
ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for 
the training you need. Send in the coupon and get it. 
Fill it out and return it te us. Our editors will ana- 
lyze it for you and tell you exactly what it shows. It’s 
free; there’s no obligation. Send the coupon now. 


Rewspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New 
ork. 
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NCE the scientist worked in a gar- 

ret or secret den concealing his 
discoveries from common men, priests 
and kings who did not understand. 
Today science is translated for 
the ‘‘man in the street.’’ The weekly 
Science News-Letter appeals to every 
reader interested in keeping abreast 
with the times. It is written in en- 
tertaining style, yet bears the heart of 
all important news in every branch 
of science, 

Introductory offer—$2 for 

6 months 
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2189 B Street, Washington, D. C. 
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SEDGWICK, HENRY Dwicut. France: A Short 
History of its Politics, Literature and 
Art from Earliest Times to the Present. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1929. $3.50 


A readable history largely based on out- 
standing characters. 


SELEKMAN, BEN M. AND Sy via K. SELEK- 
MAN. British Industry Today: A Study 
of English Trends in Industrial Rela- 
tions. New York: Harper, 1929. $3. 


Object of this work is to show that 
the industrial experience of Great Britain 
holds significant lessons for the United 
States. Practical and reliable. 


Seymour, FLORA WarRREN. The Story of the 
aoe Man. New York: Longmans, 1929 
5. 


By a member of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners. A history since 
the coming of the white man made espe- 
cially valuable for its record of the gov- 
ernment’s relations with the Indians. 


SHERLOCK, CHESLA C. World’s Debt to the 
- States. Boston: Stratford, 1929. 
3. 


A historical synopsis of our growth, em- 
phasizing persons and writings, followed 
by an answer to those who claim our only 
contribution is material. 


STEPHENS, JOHN S. Danger Zones of Eu- 
rope: A Study of National Minorities. 
(Merttens Lecture on War and Peace 
No. 3.) London: Hogarth, 1929. 


A small but good view of the questions 
of nationality, minorities and similar gen- 
eral and specific problems. 


SouLr, Grorce. The Useful Art of Eco- 
nomics. New York: Macmillan, 1929. $2. 


This begins with a comparison of the 
classical theories of economics with the 
new. There follows a survey of the situa- 
tion in the United States and a chapter 
on our international problem, all interest- 
ingly written. 


VINACKE, Harotp M. A History of the Far 
East in Modern Times. New York: 
Knopf, 1929. $7.50. 

Thorough and concise history of the Far 


East, with considerable on the relations 
of the United States to the East. 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED NortH. The Aims of 
Education, and Other Essays. New 
York: Macmillan, 1929. $2.50. 

This English mathematician, now at 
Harvard, offers sound ideas for possible 
solutions of our present educational diffi- 
culties. Among other essays are those of 
the place of the classics, function of uni- 
versities, freedom and discipline. 


WrISTON, Henry Merritt. Executive Agents 
in American Foreign Relations. Balti- 
more: Hopkins, 1929. 886 pp. $5. 

Especially interesting because of notable 
recent agents, like House, and the part 
played by our unofficial observers. 


ZORBAUGH, HARVEY WARREN. The Gold Coast 
and the Slum. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1929. $3. 

A professor’s excellent study of Chicago’s 
Goid Coast, its Little Sicily, its lodging 
house area. The picture of the different 
groups applies to other cities. 
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To and From Our 
Readers 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for 
unsolicited manuscripts unless accompanied by 
return postage. Anonymous communications 
‘will be disregarded, but the names of corre- 
spondents will be withheld from publication 
upon request. ] 


WA THIS ISSUE of Current His- 
tory, Sidney B. Fay, Professor of 
History at Harvard University, has 
joined the Board of Current History Asso- 
ciates for the purpose of contributing the 
monthly survey of events in the Teutonic 
countries, thus taking the place of Profes- 
sor Harry S. Carman, whose resignation, 
on account of other work, we have ac- 
cepted with the greatest regret. Born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1876, Professor Fay 
graduated from Harvard in 1896, receiving 
his Ph.D. there four years later. From 
1902 to 1914 he taught at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and then at Smith College, where he 
was Professor of European History, until 
the Spring of this year, when he left to join 
the faculties of Harvard and Radcliffe. 
Professor Fay has gained his distinguished 
position among scholars chiefly on account 
of his research work on the causes of the 
World War. It was his series of articles in 
American Historical Review in 1922 and 
1923 that led the way in this country to- 
ward establishing what is known as the 
“‘revisionist’’ standpoint, and his two-vol- 
ume work, The Origins of the World War, 
embodying the results of eight years’ in- 
tensive study, is accepted both in America 
and Europe as the ablest and soundest book 
so far published on the subject. Professor 
Fay, who has just spent the Summer in 
Germany and Austria, will give a course 
on modern Germany and a research course 
in modern European history as part of his 


work at Harvard. 
* * * 


FEE-SPLITTING BY PHYSICIANS 


One of the most prominent physicians of 
Philadelphia, in a letter to Dr. J. F. Bald- 
win, the writer of the article ‘‘The Scandal 
of Fee-Splitting by Physicians’’ in Septem- 
ber CURRENT HIsToRY, Says: 

“Every word in your article is true and 
we are in need of more men who are able 
to lay plain facts before the people. You 
and I know that even our big surgical asso- 
ciations, with the obligation, oath and all 
that may be promised in the way of ethical 
standing, often go for naught. 

‘‘Fee-splitting is eating the heart out of 
our profession. I see it on every hand and 
it is on the increase. The deans of our fac- 
ulties should be men capable of picking out 
students who are not going into business, 


The Equivalent of 
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Education 
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Fascinating Volume 


Now you may have all that the graduate of a 
general four-year College course takes with him 
into social and business life. The broad cultural 
background and the comprehensive grasp of general 
knowledge CAN BE YOURS and with it the ability 
and confidence required for positions of leadership 
in any circle. No one who was denied a college 
education need any longer be placed at a dis- 
advantage among cultured, educated people. An 
amazing book is now at your service—in reality 
SIX books in ONE offering the easiest, the most 
effective, the most lasting, the most interesting 
method of self-education, 


6 Great Outlines 


in a Single Volume 


Think of getting, in one-volume, The Outlines of HISTORY, 

SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, RE- 

LIGLON—the six books you must read to be up to date 

on every subject! A tremendous range of knowledge, 

yet each of the six Outlines is thorough and complete. 

Here is the Knowledge that forms the background of 
cultured, educated people—thai 
brings SUCCESS! Written simply 
to be easily understood; concisely 
to save your time; in lively, fasci- 
nating style to be easily remem- 
bered, 


THE OUTLINE 
OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE 


Written by Clement Wood with 
such success that the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph calls it “A _ Uni- 
versity in itself’’; and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger says it is 
‘“‘The ONE book to read and know.” 
Here is the whole scope of modern 
education in one thrilling narrative 
of 700 sparkling pages—the cream 
of the world’s knowledge for quick 
and easy self-improvement, 


Read It FREE 


Here is a remarkable opportunity 
to secure this thrilling book with- 
out cost or obligation for a week’s 
free examination. Send no money. 
The coupon below will bring your 
copy of the book. If you are not 
convinced that it is the biggest 
value for the money you have ever 
seen, send the book back and owe 
nothing. If you decide to keep it, 
pay the remarkably low price on 
the easy terms shown in the coupon. 
Don’t delay. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 547, 

119 West 57th St., New York City. 
Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWL- 
EDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, 
handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will either 
return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, and 
then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of 
$5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with order. 
Same return privilege.) 
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but men who are capable of being taught 
gentility and ethical culture. We know that 
aman who will split fees is not capable of 
taking unto himself individual responsibil- 
ity, and here comes much of our frightful 
mortality. A man who will split fees will 
never wash his hands sufficiently clean to 
do major surgery or obstetrics. Our asso- 
ciation has made strenuous efforts in the 
last two or three years in an attempt to 
teach better obstetrics and get rid of some 
of our puerperal infection, which begins 
with the contaminated, unconscientious 
doctor, who has grown up from a medical 
student and has never been taught any re- 
fined degree of surgical cleanliness. 

“You speak with force in regard to the 
unnecessary operation. A large percentage 
of cases which come to me for abdominal 
operations are turned down and sent home 
without surgery, and yet upon investigation 
practically in every instance I have been 
able to find these patients who are turned 
down for surgical intervention have gone to 
other institutions and have fallen into the 
hands of men who have always operated, 
as you say, have operated for the fee. 

“T have always found when I made any 
attempt to discuss this question of fee- 
splitting before the average medical society 
that I was always an unwelcome speaker 
and I received little endorsement. This 
makes me suspicious of my audience and 
we both have heard numbers of men say 
they did not know that fee-splitting exist- 
ed, they were not associated with such phy- 
sicians. I am again very suspicious of such 
speakers. What can we do about it all? We 
want gentlemen in our profession who are 
capable of being taught culture.’’ 

* * * 


MEDICAL DISORGANIZATION. 


Dr. G. M. Russell, Billings, Mont., writes: 
“Tt seems that Mr. Harding in his article, 
‘The Public Penalized by Medical Disor- 
ganization,’ in August CURRENT History, is 
taking physicians as a class to task for 
something that is really outside their 
sphere. The handling of health problems is 
essentially a public affair, and physicians 
are no more responsible for proper admin- 
istration of Public Health Departments 
than they are for the absurd proceedings of 
the average coroner’s inquest conducted by 
laymen, or for the proper administration 
of the Water Department. The only thing 
for which physicians are responsible is fail- 
ing to report contagious diseases, and this 
they can be made to do if the Health De- 
partment functions properly. Because the 
science of medicine and the wonderful re- 
search work of some medical men have 
provided methods of prevention of diseases 
is no reason for holding the whole medical 
profession responsible for the proper car- 
rying out of those methods. It would seem 
that the medical profession had done its 
full duty in providing the ammunition. The 
fault should be properly placed where it 
belongs—in the lack of proper civic or- 
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ganization and management. If paid for, 
any city or county can have a full-iime 
health officer to see that all laws pertain- 
ing to the Health Department are carried 
out. If such a city or county does not con- 
sider a full-time health officer worth pay- 
ing for, the persons responsible for that 
attitude are alone accountable for such a 
deficiency. 

“There would be no objection to the Na- 
tional Government appropriating money for 
the purpose of providing a full-time health 
officer for every community, but the mere 
fact of such paternalism would not nec- 
essarily increase the number of medical 
students or the number of physicians grad- 
uated each year, unless that paternalism 
also compelled a certain number of young 
men to take up that study each year, in 
which case it would be only reasonable that 
they should each be furnished with the 
$10,000 or $15,000 necessary to finance them. 
The strenuous and severe nature of the 
study of medicine today, pushing a student 
to the limit of physical endurance, cannot 
be appreciated and realized by one who 
has not undergone it. It is not probable 
that many will be found to go through 
such an ordeal for the purpose of becom- 
ing cogs in a machine, perhaps to be lorded 
over by some individual beneath them in 
mentality and education, at a nominal re- 
muneration. Thus the supply of physicians 
would be decreased instead of increased. 

“Tf the intensive training physicians now 
go through will not render them compe- 
tent, adequate and equal to handling any 
condition entrusted to them, it is extremely 
doubtful if any organization Mr. Harding 
has in mind will accomplish such a pur- 
pose. When we note the disgusting lack of 
efficiency, waste of time and money in the 
management of other State-controlled un- 
dertakings, there is little prospect that 
State-managed medicine would fare any 
better. 

“So far as advertising is concerned, there 
would be as much reason for a physician 
to advertise as there would be for Mr. 
Harding to come out with a blatant adver- 
tisement proclaiming his qualifications to 
the world and that he has a mind infinite- 
ly superior to his brother chemists. He 
probably would not do it. Why should he 
expect a member of another profession to 
do so? If all physicians advertised, and 
each extolled his own wonderful abilities, 
would a patient be any better able to select 
the one most capable to handle his particu- 
lar case? Here again the State might be- 
come paternalistic and designate what his 
advertisement should be—perhaps write it 
for him. 

‘As to the cults, the fault here is perhaps 
to a certain extent with the medical pro- 
fession. Had basic science laws been passed 
in the several States years ago there would 
not be today in existence any of the fifty- 
nine different methods of practice men- 
tioned by Mr. Harding. Such laws are now 
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in existence in five States and probably 
were only brought about through the ef- 
forts of members of the medical profes- 
sion. Many health laws on the statute books 
of the various States have been placed be- 
cause medical men urged them. 

“There does not seem to be any more 
reason why the State should take upon it- 
self to lessen the cost of medical service 
than to do the same in regard to cost of 
food, clothing and burials. One who com- 
pares the ability and apprenticeship of a 
person earning less than $5,000 a year with 
the long, arduous training of a physician, 
during which every moment of his time 
outside six hours for sleep and a few min- 
utes for nourishment is demanded, to place 
it lightly is not conversant with the facts.’’ 

* * * 


SPECULATION AND GRAIN PRICES. 


C. E. Fisher, owner of Lone Tree Farm in 
the Illinois River Valley, writes from 
Ottawa, Ill., regarding the article in the 
September issue by S. G. Rubinow, ‘‘Put- 
ting the Factory on the Farm,” in which 
the spread between the prices obtained by 
the producer and the prices paid by the 
consumer was estimated at $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 per year: 

‘‘The estimated yield of wheat this year 
has been 773,000,000 bushels and the aver- 
age price to the producer has been about 
$1 per bushel, making the crop worth to 
the producer $773,000,000. When this wheat 
is converted into bread and is bought by 
the consumer, it costs the consumer four 
to five times as much as the producer re- 
ceived. Last year the corn crop was esti- 
mated at 2,900,000,000 bushels and the aver- 
age value to the producer was about 75 
cents per bushel, making it worth $2,175,- 
000,000. This corn was converted into beef, 
pork, dairy products, &c., on the farm and 
when these products got to the consumer 
they paid three or four times as much as 
the producer received. So on these two 
main crops, wheat and corn, the spread 
between what the producer received and 
the consumer paid was many, many times 
as much as stated by Mr. Rubinow. 

“Tf grain, the base crop of the farmer, 
could be sold at some profit above its cost, 
there would be no ‘farm problem’ or need 
of ‘farm relief.’ This country always grows 
more grain and food than it can eat, 
but never produces more than can be sold. 
The talk of a great surplus is just an ex- 
cuse for the low prices, and this surplus 
idea is put out by the press agents of the 
manipulators, who control prices in the in- 
terests of the buyers; in fact the manip- 
ulators are the buyers. 

“The average cost of growing wheat in 
the United States is about $1.65 per bushel, 
based on the average yield of thirteen 
bushels per acre, while the present price 
to the producer is about $1.10 to $1.20. The 
average cost of growing corn is about 90 
cents per bushel, based on the average 
yield of twenty-five bushels per acre. The 
present price for corn to the producer is 
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about 80 to 90 cents per bushel, while most 
of last year’s crop has been sold at about 
75 cents or less. For years grain has been 
selling for less than the average cost of 
growing, so that it is no wonder that farm- 
ers are in debt more than $14,000,000,000. 

“The grower has nothing to say about 
prices. He must take what is offered by the 
buyers, who by a gambling system of ‘fu- 
tures’ can manipulate and absolutely con- 
trol prices. These gamblers make and sell 
on the Chicago Board of Trade yearly 
more than 20,000,000,000 bushels of paper 
wheat, which costs nothing, but is sold 
under the Board of Trade system as if it 
were real grain. This paper wheat, amount- 
ing to twenty-five times as much as all 
the wheat grown in the whole United 
States, is used to flood the market and hold 
down prices, so that the real grain can be 
bought cheap by the millers and foreign 
buyers. 

‘The consumption of wheat in this coun- 
try is a little more than 2,000,000 bushels 
a day and of corn about 7,000,000 bushels 
a day, including exports, so that there is 
no lack of demand. This whole farm prob- 
lem is just a matter of price. If corn, 
wheat, oats, rye and barley were bringing 
a little more than the average cost of grow- 
ing, there would be no trouble or cause for 
complaint, and if there were an open mar- 
ket for grain, based on the supply and de- 
mand, prices would undoubtedly be satis- 
factory. 

‘Farmers cannot compete with the fic- 
titious grain sold on the Board of Trade. 
Only one crop of wheat is produced a year 
on the farm, while there are sold on the 
Chicago Board of Trade twenty-five crops 
of wheat ‘futures.’ Prices thus go down 
and can be held down, since all grain prices 
are based on ‘futures.’ Nearly all the daily 
crop and market reports are made by the 
press agents of these operators in ‘futures.’ 

“No grain is shipped abroad to be sold 
on consignment in foreign markets. Every 
bushel of grain sent abroad is bought in 
this country and paid for before it goes 
aboard ship. Besides, foreign countries buy 
of us because they must, since the world 
does not produce enough food to keep alive 
without our supply. 

“This Board of Trade game of ‘futures,’ 
‘indemnities’ and ‘privileges’ ought to be 
studied by the farmers, since this system 
has more to do with grain prices than the 
real grain itself. If farmers could grow 
‘futures,’ ‘indemnities’ and ‘privileges’ in- 
stead of grain it would save a world of 
labor, but perhaps many would go hungry.” 

* * * 


Messrs. Carter and Berwald, attorneys 
and counselors, Dallas, Texas, have asked 
us for permission, which we have granted, 
to reprint the article on ‘‘American Bank- 
ruptcy Laws and Their Administration,” by 
Harold Remington, which appeared in the 
June issue of this magazine, as part of a 
Supplemental brief in a case now pending 
in the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
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- | 
peals at New Orleans, and also in connec- 
tion with another case now pending in the 
United States Supreme Court on petition 
for writ of certiorari. ‘‘Mr. Remington’s 
article,’’ Messrs. Carter and Berwald state, 
“‘is exactly in line with our contentions and 
argument in these two cases.’’ 

* * * 


John H. Cowles, Grand Commander, the 
Supreme Council of the Thirty-third and 
Last Degree, Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Juris- 
diction, U. S. A., writes from Washington, 
D. C.: ‘I have just finished reading your 
August issue, and I offer my sincerest com- 
mendation that you have the grit to discuss 
questions of vital interest and importance 
to our country and our people—questions 
that most of the periodicals of the country 
shun and avoid for fear of material loss. 
There is no influence that affects men to a 
greater extent than their religion, and yet 
it seems that it is a subject not to be dis- 
cussed or touched upon. My belief is that 
the American people need very much honest 
and sincere, though kindly, discussion of 
all subjects, religion included, that have to 
do with the lives of our people and the fu- 
ture of our country. I was especially pleased 
with General Allen’s article on Marshal 
Foch. I have given instructions that a sub- 
scription be made to CurRENT History for 


our library.’’ 
* * & 


OUTLAWRY OF POISON GAS 


Miss Victoria Gittings, Upper Falls, Md., 
writes: ‘‘In the June CURRENT History I 
noticed in J. M. Scammell’s article on the 
‘Outlawry of Poison Gas’ the now very fa- 
miliar statement that Germany was the 
first country to use deadly gases in the 
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World War. So often has this been asserted 
that it has come to be accepted as an in- 
disputable fact. Now, the truth is that the 
first news item mentioning the use of poi- 
son gas in the World War distinctly stated 
that the French were the pioneers in this 
‘humane’ method of killing. The dispatch 
appeared in the papers in the Fall of 1914. 
The gas specifically mentioned was chlo- 
rine, unless I am much mistaken. But there 
is no doubt at all about the use of the gas 
being attributed to the French in this dis- 
paten, nor could it possibly have been ‘en- 
emy propaganda.’ On the contrary, the 
deadly effect of this gas on the Germans 
was described in such horrible detail and 
with such ghoulish glee that the impression 
made by this ‘scoop’ on my mind was as in- 
eradicable as it was disagreeable. Evident- 
ly it was at once realized that such tactics 
were not conducive toward attaining the 
great object of ‘gathering in’ the neutrals, 
so from that time on nothing more ap- 
peared in the papers about poison gas until 
the Germans resorted to it in the following 
Spring—doubtless by way of reprisal.’’ 
* * * 


PROHIBITION AND MORTALITY 
STATISTICS 


Ray M. Beauchamp writes as follows from 
Kansas City, Mo.: ‘‘In the issue of Cur- 
RENT History for October, 1925, there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘‘The Fallacies of 
Prohibition,’’ by Fabian Franklin. The first 
half of the article was based wholly upon 
comparative mortality statistics of the Unit- 
ed States and Australia. In arriving at his 
basic percentages the author made a mathe- 
matical error of such fundamental impor- 
tance as to invalidate his entire argument. 

“The error was made at the logical be- 
ginning of the argument in considering the 
decrease in the death rate per thousand of 
inhabitants in the United States, a prohibi- 
tion country, as compared with that of 
Australia, a wet country, for the years of 
1901 and 1922. I quote Mr. Franklin: ‘The 
United States death rate fell from 16.2 to 
11.8, a decline of 3.4 or 21 per cent; the Aus- 
tralian rate from 11.7 to 9.2, a decline of 2.5, 
which is also 21 per cent.’ But 16.2 less 11.8 
does not leave a remainder of 3.4 but one 
of 4.4. This correct difference in the death 
rate of the United States for the two sta- 
tistical years, one in a wet and the other 
in a dry period, will indicate a decrease in 
our death rate under prohibition of 27 per 
cent, instead of 21 per cent, as compared 
with Australia’s decrease of 21 per cent in 
the twenty-one years. 

“Mr. Franklin obtained his statistical 
data from page 19 of what was then and 
perhaps still is the latest volume of Fed- 
eral Mortality Statistics. Only the subtract- 
ing operation of finding the difference be- 
tween 16.2 and 11.8 and all subsequent per- 
centages and conclusions based upon it are 
in error. With the correction of these per- 
centages the supposed fallacy of prohibition 
as based upon them disappears.” 
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CHINA’S BREAK WITH SOVIET RUSSIA 


NATIONALIST 
SOLDIERS READY 
FOR WAR 


Chinese soldiers with mod- 
ern machine-gun equipment 
Times Wide World 


¥ 
L 
MANCHURIA 
General Chang MHsueh- 
-liang, son of the late Chang 
Tso-lin, whom he succeeded 
as leader of the Chinese forces 
in the area where fighting would 
take place in the event of war be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union 


International 





SOVIET RUSSIA IN FIGHTING MOOD 


MOSCOW MOB AT CHIN\IESE EMBASSY 


Russian workers demonstrating against China, ld back by Soviet troops at the 
— of the Chinese Embassy in Moscow, when war seemed imminent 
Times Wide World Photo 


SOVIET TROOPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


Troops of the Red Army receiving machine-gun instruction 
Times Wide World 





AUSTRIA THREATENED WITH CIVIL STRIFE 
a Be ee ee Fs coed a 


SOCIALIST ARMY PARADES IN VIENNA 
A demonstration against the Heimwehr, a military organization alleged to have 
aims similar to those of the Italian Fascisti. The Burgtheater is in the background 
Times Wide World 


THE LAST HEIMWEHR DEMONSTRATION 
Since this parade, which is seen passing the Parliament building in Vienna, the 
Austrian Government has prohibited all processions of a political character because 


of the bitter enmity and possible civil war hetween the Heimwehr and the Socialists 
Times Wide World 
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THE POPE AS INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGN 


THE SUPREME PONTIFF OUTSIDE THE VATICAN 
Pope Pius, holding a monstrance, passing through the crowds in the Square’ in 
front of St. Peter’s 

Times Wide World 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF GERMAN CONSTITUTION 


PRESIDENT 
VON 
HINDENBURG 
reviewing troops during 
the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of 
the Constitution of: the 
German Republic 

Acme 


ANNIVERSARY 
PARADE IN 
BERLIN 
The procession passing 
the box of the German 
Minister of the Interior 


International 





A REMINDER OF THE WORLD WAR 


4 


SCUTTLED GERMAN BATTLESHIP RAISED 
The Kaiser, one of the ships of the German fleet which were sunk by their crews 
at Scapa Flow, being towed bottom up under the Forth Bridge, Scotland, after 
being raised from the sea 


Times Wide World 





SOVIET ENVOY’S TASK IN ENGLAND 


VALERIAN DOVGALEVSKY 
The Soviet Ambassador to France, who was sent by his government to negotiate 
with the British Government for the restoration of diplomatic relations between 


the Soviet Union and Great Britain 
International 





THE CHAPEL OF 


THE IBERIAN 
VIRGIN 


The historic shrine at the 
Iverski Gate of the Red 
Square in Moscow, the de- 
molition of which was or- 
dered for the purpose of 
facilitating street traffic 

Times Wide World 


RUSSIA’S 
GREAT 
SCIENTIST 


Professor Ivan Petrovich 

Pavlov, generally regarded 

as the dean of international 

physiologists, who visited 

America to attend the Inter- 

national Physiological Congress 

in Boston. e is a Nobel Prize 

winner, and though now 80 years 

of age, is continuing his work on 
conditioned reflexes 





BRITISH CAUSE NEW REPARATIONS CRISIS 


MR. SNOWDEN AND COLLEAGUES 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose demands on behalf. of the British Govern- 
ment caused a new crisis. From left to right: Arthur Henderson, Foreign Secre- 
tary; Mr. Snowden; and William Graham, President of the Board of Trade 


Acme 
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Main Factors of Disarmament 


The negotiations in progress at this writing between the 
United States and Great Britain for a reduction of their navies 
make it opportune to present the view of such a distinguished 
authority on international affairs as Professor Philip Marshall 
Brown in regard to the fundamental difficulties which must be 
overcome before an agreement is reached on this subject. It will 
be noted by those who read Professor J. T. Shotwell’s article on 
disarmament in September CURRENT HIsTory that Professor 
Brown approaches the problem from a somewhat different stand- 


point. 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


cently after a conference with 

the British Prime Minister that 

“the arbitrators of the ultimate 
fate of this naval effort will be the re- 
spective public sentiments of the naval 
powers, and time must be taken to re- 
duce them to the simplest terms before 
the public discussion of the problems 
involved, so that the average man can 
understand what it is all about.” The 
average man is undoubtedly eager to 
know what it is all about. He looks upon 
war with horror and naturally prefers 
the peaceful solution of disputes among 
nations. He believes that by mutual 
agreement nations should relieve him 
of the enormous expense of armaments. 
The average man is untrained in inter- 


N cently att DAWES stated re-. 


national politics and is naturally bewil- 
dered by the numerous and complicated 
factors involved in this vast problem of 
the limitation of armaments. These 
factors are too numerous and intricate 
to permit even of an intelligible sum- 
mary. But they may be sifted so that 
certain factors emerge of much greater 
significance than the rest. 

Among the minor factors, from the 
point of view of this average man, are 
those technical matters concerning par- 
ity and comparative value of arma- 
ments which obviously require the 
judgment of military, naval and civil- 
jan experts. He cannot provide the 
“yardstick” needed to measure the 
factors of size of ships, kinds of ships, 
cruising radius of ships, naval bases, 
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aerial and chemical warfare, and like 
matters. He cannot intelligently esti- 
mate the relative resources of nations, 
whether material or human, and all 
that is involved in what has been 
termed the “global” factors in general 
disarmament. He can concentrate only 
on the major factors which seem to 
require his consideration and final 
judgment. 

The first and most important of 
these major factors is the problem of 
national security. Here again he is 
confronted by numerous and baffling 
factors. We can summarize only a few 
of these: 

The Geographical Factor—The loca- 
tion of a nation differentiates its prob- 
lem of security from that of other na- 
tions. The British Isles have an atti- 
tude toward security different from 
that of France. The United States, by 
its situation and the location of its pos- 
sessions in the Pacific, has a problem 
vastly different from that of Italy or 
Switzerland. 

Resources—The nation with greater 
natural resources, industries, popula- 
tion and fighting reserve strength 
must necessarily regard the problem 
of national security differently from a 
nation whose resources are inferior. 

The Political Factor—The existence 
of special political problems, both in- 
ternal and external, must be recog- 
nized. Some States require greater mil- 
itary forces for internal police use: 
witness Palestine at the present mo- 
ment. Some States, by reason of their 
neighbors, must maintain larger arma- 
ments than other nations more favor- 
ably placed: witness Poland, China and 
other smaller States bordering on the 
Russian Bolshevist colossus. The Little 
Entente in Central Europe, with its im- 
posing block of armaments, has created 
a disturbing situation. The live, vibrat- 
ing spirit of Irredentism aroused in 
Hungary by the peace settlements of 
Paris vitally affects the problem of 
disarmament, as also the possibility of 
the Anschluss between Germany and 
Austria. The United States, on its 
side, cannot ignore its thorny problem 


of the Caribbean, the safeguarding of 
the Panama Canal, and of its communi- 
cations with Hawaii, Guam and the 
Philippines, as well as other essential 
interests in time of war. No nation 
can be blamed for being seriously con- 
cerned for its national security in the 
largest and fullest sense of the term. 
The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions has expressly recognized this 
need of national security in Article 
VIII: “The members of the League 
recognize that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consis- 
tent with national safety and the en- 
forcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations. The Council, tak- 
ing account of the geographical situa- 
tion and circumstances of each State, 
shall formulate plans for such reduc- 
tion for the consideration and action 
of the several governments. * * *” 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


With respect to armaments required 
to enable a nation to fulfill its interna- 
tional obligations, it must be acknowl- 
edged that, while a new order of affairs 
demands a keen sense of collective re- 
sponsibility for international justice 
and peace, these obligations have not 
yet been clearly determined and de- 
fined. The League of Nations thus far 
has been utterly unable to agree upon 
the sanctions to be applied against an 
international outlaw. It has not ven- 
tured to set up a super-State confer- 
ring executive authority with power to 
employ force against any nation or 
group of nations. In the absence of 
sich a super-State, the League recog- 
nizes not merely the right of self-de- 
fense, but also of national offensive 
measures when all other peaceful meas- 
ures have failed. The need of arma- 
ments for national security and inter- 
national security is fully recognized by 
the League and by the overwhelming 
mass of public opinion throughout the 
world. 

The next important factor in this 
problem of limitation of armaments is 
to determine the exact value, the effi- 
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cacy and reliability of peaceful substi- 
tutes for litigation by force of arms. 
In approaching this problem we must 
recognize that there are many earnest, 
thoughtful idealists who for various 
reasons, whether the horror of war, a 
firm belief that armaments cause war, 
that war is a state of mind, or that a 
new attitude of “moral disarmament” 
must be created, feel that armaments 
may no longer be employed for national 
defense. Some assert that there has 
never been any security through force. 
It must be pointed out that this would 
seem to be nothing but a bold assertion 
which denies the practical experience 
of daily life throughout all ages and 
peoples, and makes no appeal to the 
common sense of mankind. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to find a common 
platform with those who hold such ex- 
treme views and the average man can 
direct his attention only to the very 
real and practical problem of trying 
honestly to decide what precise value 
to give to the various substitutes of- 
fered to guarantee national security 
and international justice and peace. 

We are familiar with the method of 
arbitration for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. Few, however, would ven- 
ture to claim that the arbitration of all 
disputes, without any _ reservations 
whatever, can be relied upon absolutely 
as a substitute for armaments. The 
essential interests of a nation may not 
safely be left in the hands of any third 
parties. It is very doubtful whether 
any important arbitration ever averted 
a war. 

So also with the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which is compe- 
tent to deal primarily with legal ques- 
tions by compulsory processes. Purely 
legal matters rarely ever cause wars. 
The questions leading to the Russo- 
Japanese War and to the World War 
were not questions of a legal nature. 

Processes of conciliation by special or 
general commissions of inquiry hold 
out brilliant promise for the peaceful 
settlement of controversies and the 
averting of war. But these processes 
may not be relied upon unreservedly 


as a reasonable substitute for arma- 
ments. Arbitration, judicial settle- 
ments and processes of conciliation are 
all most useful helpmates of diplomacy. 
They are not, however, the final arbi- 
ters of the interests and destinies of 
nations. Few would claim that in the 
absence of a super-State, with power to 
decide and to impose its decisions by 
force, the League of Nations would 
pretend to so arbitrary a function. It 
wisely does not place much reliance on 
methods of coercion, but rather on 
methods of conciliation. 

The Kellogg Pact for the Renuncia- 
tion of War, as an impressive demon- 
stration of the sincere desire and firm 
will of nations to avoid the horrors of 
war, nevertheless permits wars of self- 
defense and the use of force in widely 
divergent situations. It does not de- 


mand that nations disarm. Nor does 
it provide any sanctions against a na- 
tion violating the pact. 
yet to be found. 


They remain 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of these main factors of the 
immense problem before us we would 
seem warranted in reaching the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. The reduction and limitation of 
armaments is both a universal and a 
restricted problem. Some nations may 
reach regional understandings or spe- 
cial agreements on particular topics, 
such as navies and armies permitting 
of a mutual limitation of armaments. 
The existence, however, of one or sev- 
eral nations pursuing policies of expan- 
sion or repression is enough to affect 
the armaments of many other nations, 
whether neighbors or not. Universal 
agreement on limitations of armaments 
is remotely possible, while regional un- 
derstandings and special agreements 
are more practical and feasible. 

2. Until conditions throughout the 
world have basically altered, the need 
of some armaments, whether for pur- 
poses of national security or for the 
fulfillment of international obligations, 
is generally conceded. 

3. The armaments required for na- 
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tional security are primarily a matter 
of national concern. They may not be 
arbitrarily dictated or determined by 
other nations. 

4. The definition of international 
obligations is primarily an interna- 
tional concern, but it can be reached 
only by the free consent of nations 
fully conscious of such obligations. 

5. Tnere is immense need of mutual 
respect and forbearance among nations 
for their respective interests and spe- 
cial necessities. In the case of pending 
negotiations between Great Britain 
and the United States we must concede 
the right of either to a point of view 
based on solid experience and a reali- 
zation of its peculiar situation and 
needs. There is no legitimate ground 
for mutual recriminations. Neither can 
afford to neglect its great interests. 
Neither can fairly ask that the other 
should accept a position of inferiority 
that might permit either to dictate or 
impose its will under unforeseen and 
We must 


embarrassing circumstances. 
generously recognize each other’s needs 
and rights if we desire to be friends. 
6. Finally, we must guard against 
that kind of intellectual disarmament 
that would prevent our understanding 
clearly the whole problem of national 


and international security. If there is 
a need of intellectual disarmament on 
the part of those who think militaris- 
tically, there is also a need to avoid the 
intellectual disarmament which would 
lull us into illusionment and a false 
sense of security having disastrous re- 
sults. Poison gas may be a fearful 
form of warfare, but so also is the 
lethal gas of propaganda that would 
disarm America without a due concern 
for its national security or the proper 
fulfillment of its high duties as a world 
power and a member of the family of 
nations. 

The average man truly wants to 
know “what it is all about.” When he 
sees clearly and courageously all the 
major factors in this vast problem the 
average man of America, as elsewhere, 
may be trusted to support all rational 
proposals for the substitution of peace- 
ful methods in place of violence to 
achieve international justice and se- 
curity. He asks only a common sense 
answer to the question raised by Arti- 
cle VIII of the covenant concerning 
“the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with na- 
tional safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obliga- 
tions.” 





Is the Doctrine of the Freedom of 


Lhe Seas 


Obsolete? 


By HAROLD 8S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND FAR EASTERN RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
AUTHOR OF The Immunity of Private Property From Capture at Sea 


HY HAS the calling of a con- 

W\ ference on prize law been de- 

ferred? Has the doctrine of 
the “freedom of the seas’’ be- 
come another obsolete shibboleth? 

Governments seeking to prevent the 
further development of naval rivalry, 
at present the leading motive in Amer- 
ican and British policy, may follow one 
or both of two methods—that of re- 
duction and quota, the extension of the 
Washington Conference plan to other 
categories of naval craft, or that of 
maritime law, of limiting navies by 
limiting the scope of their usefulness. 
These methods are complementary 
rather than alternative. There is, how- 
ever, the question, For which method 
is the present moment opportune? Log- 
ically the legal problems should be at- 
tacked first if there exists the will to 
change the law. But if new law would 
be the stuff of which the Eighteenth 
Amendment is made, expediency runs 
in favor of a prior reduction of navies 
and naval fever. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to separate the question of naval 
power from that of naval function. This 
thought leads to an inquiry into the 
scope allowed to naval activities by in- 
ternational law as it stands today. Thus 
the decision of the greater naval pow- 
ers to deal first with the problems of 
limitation and reduction does not mean 
that they can omit consideration of 
prize law but only that they prefer to 
postpone an effort to change it. 

Before we accuse any government of 
acting unwisely in taking what may 
appear to be a circuitous route where 
a shorter path is available the obsta- 


cles that impede the latter course 
should be investigated. If we restrict 
our view to Great Britain and the 
United States, we find that British 
governments have been less idealistic 
upon the theme of freeing the seas, 
but that American war-time practice 
has been less consistent than British 
with peace-time professions. This may 
be due less to any tendency to hypoc- 
risy than to the greater uncertainty of 
America’s interest in future wars and 
the greater probability that she would 
be neutral. 

President Wilson, in his address to 
the Senate on Jan. 22, 1917, said, in one 
of the closing paragraphs: “I am pro- 
posing that freedom of the seas which 
in international conference after con- 
ference representatives of the United 
States have urged with the eloquence 
of those who are the convinced disci- 
ples of liberty.” 

If we follow the progress of the law 
affecting private property at sea in 
time of war we find belligerents grad- 
ually relaxing their restrictions upon 
neutral trade. Originally belligerents 
might capture at will either belligerent 
or neutral ships and goods on the high 
seas, whether of contraband character 
or not. Gradually rules grew up limit- 
ing this indiscriminate right of cap- 
ture, such rules as those of the Con- 
solato del Mare, prohibiting the cap- 
ture of neutral ships and goods, and 
those of the Netherlands—“‘‘free ships, 
free goods; enemy ships, enemy goods.” 
These rules were not born of humani- 
tarian impulses but were fostered by 
neutrals with large interests in the car- 
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rying trade. The liberal rules fostered 
by Holland were steadily opposed by 
Great Britain until her alliance with 
France in the Crimean War brought 
about a combination of the Consolato 
and the Dutch rules, a result which was 
embodied in the Declaration of Paris of 
1856, which was signed and ratified by 
the important European powers and 
has since been adhered to or tacitly ac- 
cepted by the remaining civilized 
States. The provisions that concern 
this discussion are these: 

1. Neutral goods, except contraband, 
are free from capture in enemy ships; 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy 
goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war. 

As already neutral ships and neutral 
cargoes on board them had long been 
regarded as free from capture, there 
remained still liable to capture and con- 
fiscation: (1) Enemy goods on non- 
neutral ships; (2)Enemy ships. There 
remained also as_ restrictions upon 
trade the right of a belligerent to de- 
clare his own lists of contraband and 
to lay blockades. 

Historically the “freedom of the 
seas” doctrine has included the con- 
ception of immunity from capture not 
only for neutral but for enemy prop- 
erty, not contraband nor seeking to 
pass through a blockade. Although this 
aspect of the general problem is not at 
present under discussion it is of con- 
siderable interest to note that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been 
a consistent champion of such a rule. 
In 1785 it entered into a treaty with 
Prussia which provided for the freedom 
of enemy goods from capture. This 
treaty was in effect for only eleven 
years. It remained the only example of 
its kind until 1871, when a similar pro- 
vision was incorporated as Article XII 
of our treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion with Italy, with exceptions admit- 
ting application of restraints under the 
rules of contraband and blockade. 

Continuing its effort to free the seas, 
the United States, through its delegates 
to the second Hague Conference in 
1907, proposed that the right of cap- 
ture be relinquished entirely, except as 


it applied in cases of contraband and 
blockade. Only twenty-one of the forty- 
four States represented were favorable, 
so that the proposal failed of accept- 
ance. Among its supporters were the 
Central Powers, while Great Britain op- 
posed. Other suggestions made by Ger- 
many, such as the right to lay mines 
in the open sea and to convert mer- 
chantmen at sea into war vessels, indi- 
cate that Germany’s aim was not to 
make neutrals more secure but to di- 
minish Great Britain’s advantages. 


BRITISH POLICY 


The British delegation to the confer- 
ence was instructed to propose the abo- 
lition of contraband, but at no time has 
it been proposed officially to abolish 
blockade. The nearest approach to an 
official proposal of that character ap- 
peared in a pronouncement of the 


British Labor party during the recent 
election campaign: “On political and 
technical grounds we should have no 
cause to regret the complete renuncia- 


tion of the blockade as a private weap- 
on. On political, technical and moral 
grounds, as an island power, as the 
greatest of sea traders, as a member of 
the League of Nations and as a signa- 
tory of the Kellogg pact, we should be 
the first to welcome that renunciation.” 
It is apparent that this statement con- 
templates the retention of blockade in 
wars under the League of Nations Cov- 
enant, the Kellogg pact and other in- 
ternational agreements, since it uses 
the word “private” for wars waged by 
a State on its own responsibility. 

The older British view on the aboli- 
tion or retention of blockade was 
frankly stated in the instructions of 
Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary, to 
Sir Edward Fry, first delegate to the 
second Hague Conference: 

19. * * * It seems to them [his 
Majesty’s Government], therefore, that 
it is impossible to separate this question 
of immunity from capture from that of 
commercial blockade; and that the 
question to which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have to apply themselves is 
whether they should agree to a propo- 
sal which would deprive the British 
Navy in time of war of the right of in- 
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terfering with an enemy’s merchant 
ships or property, and of the power of 
commercial blockade. 

20. The British Navy is the only of- 
fensive weapon which Great Britain has 
against Continental powers. The latter 
have a double means of offense: they 
have their navies and they have their 
powerful armies. During recent years, 
the proportion between the British 
Army and the great Continental armies 
has come to be such that the British 
Army, operating alone, could not be re- 
garded as a means of offense against 
the mainland of a great Continental 
power. For her ability to bring pressure 
to bear upon her enemies in war Great 
Britain has, therefore, to rely on the 
navy alone. His Majesty’s Government 
cannot therefore authorize you to agree 
to any resolution which would diminish 
the effective means which the navy has 
of bringing pressure to bear upon an 
enemy. 

21. * * * ‘If at some future date 
the great Continental armies were to 
be diminished, and other changes favor- 
able to the diminution of armament 
were to take place, the British Govern- 
ment might be able to reconsider the 
question. 


The readiness of American advocates 
of a free sea, including Senator Borah 
(see CURRENT History, March, 1929, p. 
925), to distinguish the legal treat- 
ment of contraband and blockade from 
that of ordinary neutral commerce is 
not reflected in the above memoran- 
dum, which was written with an eye 
upon the record of the Civil War and 
the Russo-Japanese War, and which ‘is 
prophetic of the situation during the 
World War. A review of the wars from 
1856 to 1914 would show that the rules 
of the Declaration of- Paris have not 
themselves been broken but that they 
have been rendered of no effect by ex- 
tensions of remaining belligerent rights 
at sea. This was true in our own Civil 
War and in the Russo-Japanese War. 
What was the practice during the 
World War? 

The World War was marked by an 
effort that played a significant part in 
the Napoleonic wars, the effort to gain 
control of the enemy’s commerce. In 
this effort the belligerents used in part 


similar, in part different, methods. In 
both cases it is possible to bring their 
methods under two heads: (1) The ex- 
tension of contraband lists, and (2) 
The extension of the right of blockade. 

Many countries, including Great 
Britain and the United States, distin- 
guish between absolute and conditional 
contraband. Absolute contraband may 
be defined as articles en route to an 
enemy country and susceptible of use 
in war cnly; for example, guns and 
bombs. Conditional contraband is made 
up of articles en route to an enemy 
army or government and susceptible of 
use for purposes either warlike or 
peaceful; for example, automobile tires, 
binoculars, leather. Non-contraband 
comprises all articles that cannot prop- 
erly be brought within the first two 
classes. 


KINDS OF CONTRABAND 


In the World War Great Britain 
failed to observe the distinction created 
by herself between absolute and condi- 
tional contraband, and placed articles 
like cotton and foodstuffs, hitherto al- 
most uniformly regarded as non-con- 
traband, on the contraband list. She as- 
similated the right to capture condi- 
tional contraband to that over absolute 
contraband by setting up new grounds 
of presumption that the goods she de- 
sired to capture were destined for an 
enemy army. When the goods were con- 
signed to a neutral she applied to them 
as to absolute contraband the doctrine 
of continuous voyage. Upon the pre- 
sumption that goods consigned to firms 
in Holland and Denmark were actually 
destined to German firms and thence to 
the German Government, Great Brit- 
ain captured contraband goods en 
route to neutral countries. She justi- 
fied herself on the ground that those 
adjacent neutral countries were im- 
porting many times the bulk of goods 
that they imported before the war. 
Ultimately she discontinued all pre- 
tense to distinguish between abso- 
lute and conditional contraband. The 
United States, in its protests, was in a 
weak position, because its own practice 
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in the Civil War, though less far-reach- 
ing, was the model for that of Great 
Britain in the World War. 

Great Britain also applied the princi- 
ple of continuous voyage to blockade. 
She not only blockaded the ports of 
Germany but, seeing that her extension 
of the contraband list was not suffi- 
cient, she adopted the plan for the con- 
trol of all commerce with Germany and 
set up a virtual blockade of all accessi- 
ble neutral ports, allowing only such 
goods to go through as were proved to 
be for neutral consumption. No neutral 
vessel might enter or leave neutral 
ports of Europe without putting into a 
British port for examination. Here 
again, if we grant that the right of 
blockade is legitimately used by one 
belligerent to attempt to reduce an- 
other by starvation, the logic of the 
situation forces us to admit that it 
would be a farce to try to accomplish 
this purpose unless all the ports of en- 
try are closed. What avails it to close 
the Port of Hamburg while leaving Rot- 
terdam open? No one can imagine the 
American Government enduring such 
treatment of its commerce if it had not 
believed that the cause was just and if 
the opposing belligerents had not been 
engaged in illegalities regarded by it 
as more serious. Nevertheless, when 
the United States entered the war its 
naval activities were conducted in ac- 
cordance with the allied system of 
trade control which it had, as a neu- 
tral, so bitterly criticized. 


GERMAN PRACTICE 


Passing now to Germany’s methods 
of maritime warfare, we find that its 
lists of contraband, like those of the 
Allies, began moderately but soon in- 
creased enormously in length. They 
were not, however, identical with those 
of the Allies but contained the articles 
which the latter needed. Like the Brit- 
ish and French, the Germans also set 
up grounds of presumption of hostile 
destination very difficult to evade. 

The principal contribution of the 
Central Powers to the extension of bel- 
ligerent rights over commerce was wit- 
nessed in the destruction of shipping. 


This Germany tried to justify, first on 
the ground of blockade, later on that 
of the war zone. Legally she was en- 
titled to neither foundation. On the one 
hand, blockade must be effective in or- 
der to be legal, and the present type of 
submarine is, by its very construction, 
unable to carry on an effective block- 
ade. On the other hand, it is equally 
impossible to apply the principle of the 
war zone, since a maritime war zone is 
properly an area in which hostile fleets 
or units of fleets are in batttle or ma- 
noeuvring for battle. 

Germany had to rely principally upon 
the submarine as the sanction for her 
maritime prohibitions, and the subma- 
rine has so far utterly failed to justify 
its use aS a weapon of warfare upon 
commerce because of its incapacity to 
bring either ship, cargo or passengers 
into port. Destruction of both enemy 
and neutral merchantmen is regarded 
as proper under circumstances of neces- 
sity, and such circumstances may be 
granted to have existed during the 
World War. But no rule of law is more 
firmly rooted than that destruction 
must be preceded by visit and search 
for determination of the character of 
ship and cargo and to assure the safety 
of passengers. 

The conclusion, therefore, upon the 
query respecting the observance of the 
laws already established for the partial 
freeing of the seas must be that, while 
these laws have received lip service, in 
practice they have been laughed to 
scorn by the extension of other admit- 
ted belligerent rights to a degree which 
is constantly increasing. These other 
restrictions—contraband, blockade, de- 
struction, and so forth—have been so 
expanded as to render farcical the rules 
already evolved for the protection of 
private rights. They lead us to believe 
that there is no use in trying to estab- 
lish freedom of the seas, in the gen- 
erally accepted sense of freedom from 
capture for either neutral or enemy 
ships and goods thereon at sea, unless 
simultaneously we set up a real free- 
dom of the seas by doing away with 
contraband and commercial blockade. 

Whether we contemplate the rela- 
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tions of States in the older interna- 
tional community or the obligations un- 
dertaken among the members of the 
League of Nations, no proposal to re- 
lease either neutral or enemy property 
from the restraints of laws of contra- 
band and blockade is likely to be made 
because of the attitude of the modern 
belligerent toward the control of com- 
merce. The tremendous efforts that 
both the Allies and the Central Powers 
made to destroy one another’s com- 
merce prove that they regarded it as a 
complete entity promoting the eco- 
nomic persistence of the enemy State. 
Government control of private enter- 
prise in war-time today means the util- 
ization of all essential imports and ex- 
ports for the furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the State. Hence everything is 
liable to treatment as contraband, and 
blockade has been expanded in ways 
hitherto unimagined. The freedom of 
the seas today, as in past centuries, is 
a question on which each State decides 
its attitude, not on any humanitarian 


basis but from the standpoint of the 
usefulness to itself of the control of en- 
emy commerce in time of war. 


CONTROL OF TRADE 


The full significance of this conclu- 
sion is demonstrated by the embodi- 
ment of restrictions upon commerce 
among the enforcement provisions of 
the League Covenant. Members of the 
League agree in Article XVI to assist 
in preventing “all financial, commer- 
cial or personal intercourse between 
the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
State and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a member of the League 
or not.” This provision attests the rec- 
ognition of trade control as a powerful 
sanction of international policy. It does 
not sound like “freedom of the seas.” 
If, however, the League should be able 
to police the world, neutrality would 
disappear and there would be universal 
cooperation against an aggressor State, 
which, as the enemy of all, would be 
deprived of the advantages which neu- 
tral nations now enable it to enjoy. The 
same results would attend the imple- 
menting of the Pact of Paris by similar 


sanctions. The only security of a free 
sea is peace. 

We may, in the light of these facts, 
conclude that the doctrine of the “free- 
dom of the seas” has become another 
“obsolete shibboleth.” This is an arrest- 
ing thought to any citizen of the 
world’s potentially greatest naval and 
commercial power, one that opens a 
number of highly interesting lines of 
inquiry upon which space limitations 
forbid the present discussion to em- 
bark. If it be a sound conclusion it may 
sufficiently explain why the calling of 
a conference on that portion of mari- 
time law. known as the law of prize has 
been deferred. Such a conference at 
this time could have ended only in dis- 
appointment. To restate the Declara- 
tion of Paris would mark no advance 
upon existing law. The Declaration of 
London could not be treated seriously 
at this time. A conference on maritime 
law that was not prepared to legalize 
the abolition of contraband and block- 
ade would accomplish nothing toward 
freeing the seas. It is apparent that 
neither Great Britain nor the United 
States is ready for such a sweeping re- 
form of sea law. The former could not 
accept it even if she desired it because 
of her obligations under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

The anticipated naval conference, 
therefore, must conduct its delibera- 
tions upon the basis, on the one hand, 
of the rights of neutrals as established 
by the Declaration of Paris, above 
stated, and, on the other, of the prac- 
tices of belligerents which have ren- 
dered neutral rights ineffective. Con- 
cerning the beneficial results of such a 
conference there can be no doubt. At 
the same time it must be regretfully 
recognized that the conference, merely 
as a naval conference, will do nothing 
to alter the relations between Great 
Britain belligerent and America neu- 
tral, or vice versa. For the improve- 
ment of those relations, so pregnant 
with disaster, either the League of Na- 
tions must revise its covenant or the 
United States must find ways of co- 
operation with the League in war as 
well as in peace. 





The “Unholy Union” of Prohibition 
And Politics 


In the following article Norman Thomas critically analyzes 
the various proposals brought forward by different groups of 
public opinion in the United States as a substitute for prohibi- 
tion, dismisses them all as impracticable, and offers a solution of 
his own. As a political candidate at the head of the Socialist 
ticket for President of the United States during the last election, 
Mr. Thomas conducted a campaign in thirty-seven States, and 
had unusual opportunity to study the prohibition situation 
throughout the country at first hand. 
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SOCIALIST CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1928 


OTHING IS clearer than that 
Mr. Hoover’s enormous major- 


ity and the dry gains in Con- 
gress in the last election did not 
settle the prohibition question in any 
of its aspects. It may have made politi- 
cians more coy about championing a 
militant wet in the next national cam- 
paign; it certainly did not check local 
gains by the wets. Wisconsin went 
Republican and then repealed its State 
enforcement law. Mr. George W. Wick- 
ersham’s obviously sensible suggestion 
that States ought to do the ordinary 
police work against bootleggers and 
speakeasies, leaving to the Federal 
Government control of rum running, 
large scale manufacturing and inter- 
state trade, pointed the way to the only 
possible efficient enforcement of the 
law. Yet for this personal suggestion 
the chairman of the President’s com- 
mission was attacked by extreme wets 
and extreme drys alike, and his pro- 
posal ignored in official circles. 
Indeed it is clear that in many local- 
ities Mr. Wickersham’s suggestion 
would have meant nullification. The 
New York City situation is illustrative. 
Everybody knows that _ speakeasies 
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flourish. The police have even esti- 
mated their number at over 30,000. As 
I write, a municipal campaign is get- 
ting under way. As usual, when we 
ought to discuss great questions of the 
way to make real our dreams of a city 
beautiful, we have to talk prohibition 
or, in this case, the enforcement of it. 

One candidate whose views repre- 
sent one body of public opinion would 
have the police close all speakeasies 
without discrimination, and thus end 
graft and favoritism. He is legally but- 
tressed by a clear decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals that although 
New York has no State enforcement 
law, speakeasies automatically fall un- 
der the State law against public nui- 
sances passed long before the Volstead 
act. But how, in a city which is over- 
whelmingly wet in practice, any ordi- 
nary police force can close all speak- 
easies and do everything else they 
ought to do is a matter staggering to 
an imagination less optimistic than a 
candidate’s. 

Another candidate, voicing the views 
of the group opposed, is a militant 
wet who would calmly leave all speak- 
easies to the Federal authorities. The 
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_ difficulty with this solution lies less 
in Senator Borah’s constitutional ar- 
gument than in certain hard facts, 
among them the vicious character af 
man, speakeasies, which inevitably pre- 
sent a local police problem, and the 
New York nuisance law, under which 
the Federal prohibition agent is insist- 
ing on local action. In practice this can- 
didate would probably do nothing more 
than treat some speakeasies as public 
nuisances and let the rest alone. The 
difficulty here is that no matter if the 
Mayor is honest, the Police Department 
in the exercise of discrimination opens 
the door to wholesale graft and cor- 
ruption in which police and politicians 
share. Persistent rumor in New York 
says that the only effect of recent spec- 
tacular raids was to run up the price 
of protection. At all events, a Mayor 
sworn to enforce the law can hardly 
deliberately ignore the public nuisance 
law so long as it remains on the statute 
book unrevised. Even the Police Com- 
missioner has felt obliged to offer. to 
the Federal prohibition agent some 
shadowy cooperation in the magis- 
trates’ courts when that Federal func- 
tionary has wished to enforce the law. 

My own position, therefore, is, much 
as I should like to shift to the Federal 
Government responsibility for a law 
apparently repudiated by local public 
opinion, that any candidate elected 
Mayor would be obliged to do what he 
could, without turning his whole ener- 
gies and the whole Police Department 
into the effort to enforce one law, to 
deal with speakeasies under the nui- 
sance act. Perhaps at the very least the 
attempt would lead to a wise revision 
of the law. Or perhaps even in wet New 
York there would be discovered a rea- 
sonably effective sentiment for this 
modicum of law enforcement. 

I am pessimistic enough to believe 
that there is no easy way out of 
the situation in New York or the coun- 
try at large, and that in no small de- 
gree the trouble comes from writing 
sumptuary legislation into the all but 
unchangeable fundamental law of the 
land, where it does not belong. To have 
given Congress power to legislate 


would have been another matter. That 
would, indeed, have left the issue still 
in politics, which the drys wished to 
avoid. The method they used, however, 
did not take this issue out of politics, 
though it made political action almost 
impotent and produced a state of mind 
in which law violation is noble. 


“UNHOLY ALLIANCE” 


This “unholy alliance” of prohibition 
and politics is the burden of the reve- 
lations made recently by Mrs. Wille- 
brandt, former Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. ‘Politics 
and liquor,” she says, “are as insepa- 
rable a combination as beer and pret- 
zels.” And politics “is the greatest 
handicap in the enforcement of prohi- 
bition.”” We knew this, just as we knew 
the hypocrisy of certain dry Congress- 
men and of some professional drys; the 
incompetence, or worse, of certain dry 
agents and the jealousies of rival bu- 
reaus responsible for prohibition en- 
forcement. Still, her first-hand testi- 
mony on these points is well worth 
having. So, too, is her frank condemna- 
tion of some of the killings by prohibi- 
tion agents. But she is probably right 
in arguing that many bootleggers are 
desperate characters. Indeed, men of 
such high repute as Horace Taft and 
Colonel Callahan of Louisville, Ky., 
have recently called public attention to 
the fact that the overwhelmingly wet 
sympathies of the press have fre- 
quently resulted in unfair or distorted 
reports of the crimes of the drys, the 
failures of law enforcement or the suf- 
ferings of the alleged victims of Fed- 
eral agents. 

Be that as it may, that, too, is part 
of the picture, and illustrates the state 
of public opinion, which makes it very 
doubtful whether Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
logical suggestions for strengthening 
law enforcement will be carried out. 
These include a frontal attack on pol- 
itics, higher standards for dry agents, 
a survey by the Department of Com- 
merce of the country’s real commercial 
alcohol needs and rigid limitations of 
permits to that amount; and coordina- 
tion of the border services into a patrol 
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“with an esprit de corps equal to that 
of the famous mounted police of Can- 
ada.” At best such standards of ser- 
vice are hard to get out of govern- 
ment, and in the present state of a 
public opinion in an electorate which 
votes dry but drinks wet, her sug- 
gested reforms, reasonable in them- 
selves, sound like councils of perfec- 
tion. 

The conclusions voiced by Mrs. Wille- 
brandt accentuate the fact that the dis- 
repute of prohibition enforcement is na- 
tional and not confined to the vicinity 
of a few wicked cities like New York. 
For me this national aspect of the 
problem was emphasized by the experi- 
ence of campaigning in thirty-seven 
States, North, South, East and West. 
Nowhere have I heard bootlegging so 
calmly discussed as in the South, where 
the economic interest of the hill dwell- 
ers who are said to be finding pros- 
perity by the moonshine route gives 
powerful aid to the forces of righteous- 
ness in keeping prohibition on the 
statute books. 

These personal reminiscences can, of 
course, be supplemented by a mass of 
statistics to prove that prohibition not 
only does not prohibit but is not meant 
to prohibit. Witness as Exhibit A the 
reluctance of the drys to appropriate 
funds for drastic enforcement. Pro- 
fessor Raymond Pearl of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in discussing the psy- 
chology of prohibition, after amassing 
various statistics, concludes that “‘pro- 
hibition is the silk hat of the American 
people. It insures our respectability and 
has never so far interfered with the de- 
sired consumption of alcohol.” 

But just when one is about to settle 
down to this explanation, along come 
Dr. Haven Emerson and Professor Ir- 
ving Fisher with other sets of figures 
to prove what prohibition at its worst 
is doing for our health and our bank 
balances. And Mr. Ford from wet De- 
troit with extravagant emphasis de- 
clares for even such imperfect prohibi- 
tion as we have. Moreover, my own ob- 
servation makes me doubt if Professor 
Pearl’s make-believe theory quite tells 





the story. I have heard prohibition 
discussed favorably by average folks, 
not at all the fanatical drys of the car- 
toons, neither total abstainers nor con- 
scious lawbreakers, who on the whole 
believe in prohibition because they 
think it makes it a little harder for the 
people, themselves included, to get a 
drink. Tell them of this town or that 
where some public official says the 
present speakeasies outnumber the old 
saloons, and they say, “Well, maybe.” 
But they vote dry. 


NEED OF OBJECTIVE STUDY 


From this difference of opinion on 
the effects of what passes for prohibi- 
tion arises my first suggestion. Is it 
not possible to set up and finance a 
far more objective and adequate study 
than has yet been made of the certain 
or probable effects of prohibition on 
health and prosperity? Opponents of 
the Volstead act and the Eighteenth 
Amendment may properly reply that 
there are no scales by which to set off 
the terrible losses from systematic law- 
breaking, hypocrisy and corruption 
against possible gains in our bank bal- 
ances. Nevertheless something might be 
accomplished if we could get a report 
on the effects of prohibition, so far as 
they can be statistically measured, from 
as inclusive, objective and authoritative 
a body as is the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in its chosen field. 

Such a study might make a little 
easier that realistic, non-partisan ap- 
proach to the situation which is essen- 
tial to any progress. Most of us are 
impatient with the type of dry who 
wants to keep his beloved law, no mat- 
ter how many of his neighbors have 
their gin, or the other type who rather 
futilely exhorts everybody to obey the 
law and all will be well. But the wets, 
too, have their romanticists and their 
own share of—perhaps unconscious— 
insincerity. Take, for instance, the Smith 
proposals. In themselves, whether wise 
or not, they were brave and sincere. 
But they won support from most amus- 
ing sources. What Governor Smith pro- 
posed was anything but an affirmation 
of the sacred right to drink. He ac- 
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cepted the finality of the judgment 
against the saloon and the necessity 
of social control of the liquor traffic. 
He recommended a very elaborate form 
of control which would permit States 
to choose between State prohibition 
and State sale on a modified Scandi- 
navian or Canadian plan. Whereupon 
hearty cheers arose from prominent 
advocates of the duty of civil disobe- 
dience to the Eighteenth Amendment, 
conscientious drinkers who assuredly 
could no more tolerate State interfer- 
ence with their sacred liberties than 
national. Imagine what your favorite 
wet would say and do if he found him- 
self in a dry State, or in a State where 
the Swedish plan was honestly enforced 
against his favorite speakeasy! Yet the 
Smith plan left him on paper nothing 
but these dismal alternatives! 

By no means all opposition to pro- 
hibition, of course, arises from these 
extreme libertarians. Some of us, who 
admit both the right and duty of 


society to control the liquor traffic, 
doubt if two essentials for prohibition 
have been established in America. We 
doubt: (1) that the facts, physiolog- 
ical, psychological and social, warrant 
the absolute prohibition of all forms of 
alcoholic beverage for the sake of the 
general good, and (2) whether there is 
enough public support for so drastic 
a measure as prohibition. Without such 
support even a good law becomes a 
menace, because it invites evasion, 
coercion and corruption, 


SUBSTITUTES FOR PROHIBITION 


But admitting these doubts, what is 
to be done? Again let us look at the 
Smith proposal. Assuming for the sake 
of argument that the Eighteenth 
Amendment can be changed as he de- 
sired, we should be in no Utopia of law 
and order. I agree with Mr. Smith that 
if liquor is to be sold, it should be sold 
not for private profit but by a State 
agency or authority. That is a system 
not without its abuses even in Canada, 
with a better tradition of law observ- 
ance than ours. In the form in which 
it was tried in South Carolina in the 
days of Governor Tillman’s State dis- 
pensary plan, it was a national scan- 
dal. One chapter of the story was ac- 
tual mutiny of the State militia. Such 
failure need not damn a better trial 
of State sale in the future. It cannot 
but moderate our enthusiasm for it. A 
union of States, some selling liquor and 
some trying to prohibit it, is not one’s 
idea of automatic harmony and sweet 
concord, even though it would be, if 
attainable at all, somewhat better than 
our present system. 

But the principal argument against 
changing the Eighteenth Amendment 
is one of despair, viz., that thirteen 
States can, and doubtless will, block 
it for a long time to come. Hence the 
search for other measures. The sim- 
plest plan, in all senses of the word 
“simple,” is the notion that 2.75 per 
cent beer would solve the problem. It 
might give us better beer. It would 
never drive out bootleggers and their 
synthetic liquors. No honest wet wants 
only 2.75 per cent beer. Few anti-pro- 
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hibitionists would be satisfied with the 
very weak wine or beer which Profes- 
sor McBain’s clear analysis shows is all 
that we can reasonably expect to have 
legalized while the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is in the Constitution. 

The difficulty of forming and pass- 
ing a satisfactory substitute law en- 
courages open advocacy of various 
forms of nullification. Thus it has been 
proposed that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment be treated as the South has 
treated the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. 
The analogy is bad. The Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments were di- 
rected to States and were finally cir- 
cumvented by the States in orderly and 
usually legal, if not ethical, fashion. 
No one has yet thought of a way to 
do as much for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which is directed to individuals. 
Congress might indeed simply refuse 
to enforce the amendment. That would 
leave drastic State laws in force, and 
in States having no such laws it would 
leave an intolerable situation, with no 


possibility of legally imposing any re- 
straint, short of prohibition, upon a 
business admittedly needing restraint. 

There remains the extension of the 
present widespread .disregard of the 
law until it becomes a dead letter. 


Various distinguished citizens, who 
heretofore have shown no spiritual 
kinship with Thoreau, with the opera- 
tors of the underground railroad for 
fugitive slaves, or with conscientious 
objectors to war, now glorify nullifica- 
tion of civil obedience in language 
which I, who do not believe in the ab- 
solute sovereignty of law over con- 
science, do not condemn on philosophic 
grounds, but which may yet sound 
strange to their own ears when used by 
young idealists in the next war. These 
eminent nullificationists differ, more- 
over, from the usual company of the 
disobedient for conscience sake in 
that they themselves take no risks. 
Their advocacy of law violation is for- 
tunately subject to no espionage law. 
They are not arrested or hijacked. 
They do not do the dirty work of brib- 
ing officials. They only pay for it when 
they pay their bootleggers. Somehow, 


it is not very glorious, this vicarious 
practice of the duty of civil disobedi- 
ence, ‘ 


Liquor TRAFFIC Must BE REGULATED 


And the practical difficulty remains. 
What will you put in the place of the 
nullified law? It is not like old blue 
laws, which need only to be ignored. 
The liquor traffic cannot go unregu- 
lated. Its historic record gives no 
ground for the least confidence in its 
self-regulation. The liquor traffic itself 
was the most potent force in bringing 
the Eighteenth Amendment on its 
head. Gangs and racketeers flourished 
in Chicago when speakeasies were 
saloons. Prohibition is an attempt, 
wrongheaded or premature, to deal 
with something with which every na- 
tion, civilized or uncivilized, is forced 
in some way to deal. 

So far these conclusions are dis- 
tressingly negative. Here is a law 
which admittedly is flagrantly disre- 
garded, a breeder of crime and hypoc- 
risy, a constant irritation in the body 
politic. But there is no substitute that 
is very desirable in itself, or practical- 
ly feasible by any methods so far tried. 
What then? Must we fall back on the 
refuge of all of us when we are in a 
tight place and talk resoundingly of 
education as our hope? Well, in a sense 
it is, and Mr. Hoover’s commission on 
enforcement and my proposed inquiry 
into facts might help the process. 

But there is one thing more definite 
to be said. Part of the curse of the 
present situation is that prohibition is 
in partisan politics, where it does not 
belong. 

It is not a matter of theory only, but 
of practical observation, that no party, 
save a little handful of fanatics, will or 
can make prohibition its bond of union. 
Differences of opinion cut across all 
party lines, Socialist as well as Repub- 
lican and Democratic. Under these con- 
ditions the politician uses prohibition 
locally as one of those three R’s of 
rum, race and religion wherewith our 
last campaign was bedeviled. He wants 
no solution. He wants votes. And he 
and some of his business backers may 
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be shrewd enough to know that if they 
can get the people to fighting out elec- 
tions over beer which they cannot get 
legally they will not fight about the 
larger share of bread or security or 
freedom which they might get. In New 
York State, in a Senatorial race some 
three years ago, two able men opposed 
each other on the old party tickets. 
Great issues were or should have been 
at stake. Yet all they talked about was 
which was the wetter! The man who 
won has done nothing important about 
prohibition. Neither could his oppo- 
nent. This sort of thing is the curse of 
politics, sufficiently cursed already by 
our lack of political philosophy or 
political programs. 


REFERENDUM SEEN AS SOLE SOLUTION 


Theoretically there is a way out of 
this bog. It is that by agreement of the 
parties all questions of modification of 
the Volstead act or ultimately of the 
Eighteenth Amendment should be sub- 
mitted to a popular referendum. Such 
a referendum or such referendums 
would be extra-legal, but not illegal. 
The parties or the candidates could, 
if they would, agree to give legal ef- 
ficacy to its results. Would they so 
agree? Not except under pressure. I 
have noticed that drys and wets who 
talk noisily about democracy hem and 
haw over this solution. Some drys do 
not want to give up their power, in the 
event that they prove not to be the 
majority they claim to be, nevertheless 
to block all change. Some wets want to 
keep their issue in partisan politics for 
ulterior ends. Yet it would take less 
agitation, less determined work to get 
this reference to a referendum, at least 
on modification of the Volstead act, 
than to get any change through parti- 
san action. Hundreds of thousands of 
voters presumably would like to say 
what they think on prohibition without 
having it mixed up with all the issues, 
relevant or irrelevant, of a Presidential 
or a Congressional or Mayoralty cam- 
paign. They might like to hear candi- 
dates who could not conceal their poli- 
cies or lack of them on foreign rela- 


tions, civil liberties, taxation and social 
control of industries by shouting 
against the demon rum or for the full 
beer pail for the honest worker. 

To be sure, no referendum will. set- 
tle the question for all time. Many 
of the obstacles to any solution will 
continue; no referendum will take all 
questions of enforcement completely 
out of politics, But agreement on a 
referendum under proper conditions 
would remove the sense of grievance 
that is growing in the minds of those 
who resent the notion that a matter 
like the control of the liquor traffic is 
either immutably fixed for eternity or 
must drag a slimy trail across the 
arena in every election contest. The 
referendum would stimulate the proc- 
ess we have vaguely called education. 
It would find out on how much senti- 
ment law enforcement can count. It 
would give the enforcement authority 
a clear mandate to do its duty or to 
seek to change the law, and it would 
make decent citizens face the issue. In 
the face of a clear-cut referendum vote 
thirteen States might be ashamed to 
block all constitutional change. If they 
did, it might give impetus to the move- 
ment for a new constitutional conven- 
tion which under certain circumstances 
I, as a Socialist, might favor for rea- 
sons far removed from prohibition. 

In scores of meetings in the last 
campaign I advocated this plan of a 
referendum on the liquor question, It 
was my custom to invite questions and 
discussion. I was amazed at the gen- 
eral agreement that the idea was good 
that prohibition ought to be put out of 
partisan politics. This agreement may 
be discounted because the proposal of 
a Socialist candidate is not supposed to 
count in practical politics. Neverthe- 
less, I think I had grounds for some 
encouragement in thinking that it may 
be possible to organize an effective 
public opinion if not on a cure for our 
present ills at least on a method for 
dealing with them with a minimum of 
interference with the legitimate func- 
tions and issues of political parties, 
And that is worth working for. 



























The Canadian Liquor System 


In view of the effects of prohibition in the United States, at- 
tended by nationwide bootlegging and an alarming increase in 
crime, the situation in Canada, where in most Provinces the gov- 
ernment sale of liquor system is in operation, is of extreme in- 
terest to Americans, especially with reference to the oft-repeated 
statements on this side of the border that the Canadian system 
has proved itself far more advantageous and effective than pro- 
hibition. The author of the first of this group of articles, a for- 
mer Canadian citizen, born and educated in Ireland, has made a 
thorough study of both the prohibition and government control 
systems, and was the representative of British Columbia at the 
World Convention of the World League Against Alcoholism, 
held at Toronto in November, 1922. In the second article, Profes- 
sor Carleton Stanley of McGill University, Montreal, takes the 
view that the Canadian system has justified itself, while a con- 
cluding article by Dr. E. H. Cherrington argues that any govern- 
mental system of regulation or control of the drink traffic fails 
to suppress the evils against which prohibition is directed. 


I—Evils of Government Control 
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twenty-three years in Canada—in Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia—the writer can 
speak from actual and intimate knowl- 


ponents of prohibition in the 
United States have been telling 
the American people of the 


OR THE last seven years the op- 





“ideal” liquor laws of British Columbia 
and Quebec and assuring them that in 
these and the other Provinces of Can- 
ada which have more recently adopt- 
ed the “government control’ system 
there is now no bootlegging or drunk- 
enness and that the profits from liquor 
are paying off the public debt, reduc- 
ing taxes, building roads, supporting 
schools and hospitals, and vastly im- 
proving social conditions. With former 
Governor Smith they maintain that 
“our Canadian neighbors have gone far 
in this manner to solve the problem of 
the drink traffic.” 

What are the actual facts in the Do- 
minion north of the line? Having lived 


edge of the liquor situation there, un- 
der the old license system, under pro- 
hibition and under the present régime 
of “government control.’”’ The facts sub- 
mitted below, with figures from official 
sources, will, however, speak for them- 
selves. 

It should be borne in mind that there 
is, properly speaking, no “Canadian” 
system of handling liquor. The Federal 
Government has nothing to do with the 
sale of liquor; its jurisdiction covers 
only the manufacture, importation, ex- 
portation and inter-Provincial shipment 
of liquor, and it collects the customs 
and excise revenue upon all liquor man- 
ufactured or imported into the coun- 
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try. “Having, keeping and selling” are 
Provincial matters, and each Province 
has its own laws and methods of sale; 
but the Provincial Governments have 
no control over manufacture, importa- 
tion, exportation or transportation of 
liquor of any kind. 

Why did those Provinces which had 
prohibition in force for several years 
repeal it and adopt government sale of 
liquor? In the action of British Colum- 
bia, which is typical of that of the 
Western Provinces, there were five 
main factors at work: (1) The out- 
rageous abuse of the prescription priv- 
ilege by a few doctors who sought to 
get rich by the degradation of their 
profession. In Vancouver one well- 
known physician sold 4,100 prescrip- 
tions in a single month; a very few 
others followed suit; (2) The importa- 
tion of unlimited supplies of liquor 
from other Provinces and countries; 
(3) The absolute failure of the govern- 
ment to enforce the law properly after 
the first year; (4) The misleading bal- 
lot handed to the people in the referen- 
dum of 1920, which led them to think 
they were going to get real control of 
the liquor business; (5) The mislead- 
ing propaganda of the wets, who had 
persistently violated the law in order 
to bring it into discredit with the pub- 
lic, and who were financed heavily by 
the liquor interests of all the Provinces 
and of Europe. It has since been re- 
vealed in the courts that the distillers 
and brewers of Canada contributed 
heavily to the funds of both political 
parties and the Moderation League, and 
the Wines Exportation Commission of 
France has publicly claimed that its 
propaganda and “contribution of funds 
at the decisive moment” were effective 
aids in bringing back the wet régime. 
The same tactics were used in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba to fool the 
electorate, and believing that the re- 
spective governments would _ really 
“control” the traffic and stamp out the 
lawlessness of the lawless element, the 
majority voted to try the new plan in 
each of these Provinces. In Ontario the 
establishment of government sale of 
liquor was mainly due to political jug- 


gling on the part of the government, in 
spite of two referenda (in 1919 and 
1924), in which the people decisively 
voted. against such a policy. In Quebec 
and New Brunswick the government 
established the liquor control system 
without consulting the people at all, its 
enactment in the latter Province being 
a most flagrant reversal of the Pre- 
mier’s pre-election pledges. 

Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Is- 
land are still under prohibition. British 
Columbia and Quebec both adopted 
liquor control in 1921; Manitoba fol- 
lowed in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Sas- 
katchewan in 1925, and Ontario and 
New Brunswick in 1927. 

The one feature common to all the 
wet Provinces is that all of them are 
in the liquor business, pushing the sale 
and reaping a profit therefrom. None 
of them controls the production of liq- 
uor; they all act simply as salesmen or 
distributers for the products of the 
brewers and distillers, who make their 
full profit on all liquor sold to the gov- 
ernment. In most Provinces purchasers 
of liquor must have a permit issued 
by the government. Hard liquor can be 
purchased only in a government store, 
but beer is sold by the glass in licensed 
“beer parlors,” cafés or “taverns” in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba 
and Quebec. In Quebec beer is also sold 
by the bottle, case or keg by grocery 
stores, which are supplied direct by the 
brewers, and in hotels and restaurants 
by the bottle and glass. Wines are also 
sold by all the governments in their 
stores, and in Quebec in hotels and res- 
taurants with meals. 

There is no limit to the amount of 
hard liquor purchasable on permit in 
British Columbia and Alberta. Mani- 
toba limits the purchase to twelve 
quarts of hard liquor and four dozen 
pints of beer each week; Saskatchewan 
allows one quart of spirits and two gal- 
lons of beer a day, except to holders of 
special quantity permits; Ontario lim- 
its to twelve quarts of spirits and ten 
dozen bottles of beer (or half a barrel 
in bulk) per purchase; Quebec allows 
only one bottle at a purchase, but the 
purchaser can go out and come in again 
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immediately and purchase as often as 
he cares to repeat the performance. 
Wines are sold by all government 
stores, without limit as to quantity, ex- 
cept in Saskatchewan, where the maxi- 
mum is one gallon a day. Ontario al- 
lows the sale of native wine by manu- 
facturers without permit or limit as to 
quantity. Licenses are granted to clubs 
in British Columbia and Alberta and 
to military canteens in Alberta and On- 
tario. 


INCREASED SALES IN ALL PROVINCES 


It has long since become evident that 
the idea of ‘‘control’” is a mere fiction 
and that the real purpose is the sale of 
as much liquor as possible in order to 
reap the greatest profit. In every Prov- 
ince there has been a steady increase in 
the amount of liquor sold each year 
since government sale began. Limits of 
space forbid quoting the figures for all 
of them, but those for two of the West- 
ern and two of the Eastern Provinces 
will illustrate this increase. 

In British Columbia during the last 
year of prohibition the total sales of 
liquor for all legitimate purposes was 
$909,884. In the next nine and a half 
months (the fiscal year ends March 
31), under government sale, the 
amount sold came to $6,344,617; the 
next full year it totaled $9,275,993.46, 
and the last annual report (for the year 
ended March 31, 1928) shows that it 
had risen to $16,211,887.52, including 
the retail price of the beer sold in the 
beer parlors. The Vancouver Province 
of Dec. 30, 1928, analyzing a statement 
just then issued by the Department of 
Finance at Victoria, including a com- 
plete survey of the government’s liquor 
business during 1928, states: “British 
Columbia is spending about $18,000,000 
a year for hard liquor and beer, or just 
under $30 for every man, woman and 
child in its population. * * * Liquor 
sales are advancing at the rate of about 
$1,000,000 a year.” Alberta, which en- 
tered the wet ranks in May, 1924, re- 
cords sales of spirits and beer as 
amounting to $7,178,440 in 1924, $10,- 
868,111 in 1925, $11,780,586 in 1926 and 
$12,109,849 in 1927. (Later figures 
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have not yet been published.) In Que- 
bec the sales began in 1921-2 with a 
total of $46,248,709 and have steadily 
increased, until the last report shows 
the total for hard liquors and beer to 
be $65,468,344 for the year 1926-7. In 
Ontario, which began government sale 
on June 1, 1927, with 18 government 
stores, there are now 117 liquor stores 
and 102 brewery warehouses, which to- 
gether sold $48,995,591 worth of hard 
liquor and beer during the twelve 
months ended Oct. 1, 1928. Add to this 
the $731,226 worth of wine sold by the 
51 wineries and the money taken in by 
the places licensed to sell 4.4 per cent 
beer, and the year’s drinking bill for 
Ontario comes. already to almost 
$1,000,000 a week. Comparing the five 
months, June to October, 1927, when 
the total sales were $17,533,659, with 
the like period of 1928, when the sales 
were $23,581,667, we have an increase 
of $6,048,008 in the five months’ period. 
The other Provinces show similar in- 
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creases in the consumption of liquor 
since they adopted this system. 

Sir George E. Foster, the greatest 
living Canadian statesman, has pub- 
licly stated regarding this method of 
handling liquor: 


Government sale is the prime mo- 
tive; government control is mere Cca- 
mouflage. The elements behind the new 
legislation are not seeking government 
control; they are out for government 
sale. And the government itself has in 
mind and motive the replenishment of 
its revenues; and the more it sells the 
greater its income. * * * The whole 
machinery of the commission is worked 
to promote sales and increase govern- 
ment revenues, and is bravely succeed- 


ing. 


Dominion Government statistics con- 
firm these Provincial increases and in- 
dicate that Canada is being rapidly al- 
coholized. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has just issued a report on the 
liquor traffic in Canada, from which 
the following figures are taken, show- 
ing the increase in the importation of 
liquor during the past five years. (Fis- 
cal year ends March 31.) 


Malt Value of 


Spirits Liquors Wines Imports 
(Gals.) (Gals.) (Gals.) (Dollars) 


1,194,500 91,928 673,347 19,123,629 
1,449,361 152,152 697,602 25,254,073 
1,633,254 153,105 756,179 29,312,315 
-2,457,131 234,701 1,259,855 45,900,187 
.2,604,769 242,100 1,334,873 48,844,111 


1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 


It is interesting to compare with this 
the value of the total imports of these 
liquors in the prohibition year 1919, 
which was $1,849,666. 

The liquor manufactured in Canada 
has during the same period been great- 
ly increasing in volume, as the report 
just quoted shows in the figures for 
the last five calendar years: 


Malt 
Liquors 
(Gallons) 


44,080,490 
48,389,995 
52,448,853 
51,755,840 
58,397,913 


Wines, 
Fermented 
(Gallons) 


1,144,559 
1,388,265 
2,725,745 
2,731,748 
4,305,422 


Spirits, 
Proof 
(Gallons) 


1924.... 4,411,895 
1925.... 7,287,691 
1926.... 5,434,328 
1927.... 9,121,050 
1928... .11,596,200 


None of these figures cover the great 
amounts of liquor that are illegally 


brought into the country or manufac- 
tured and sold illegally. 

The government permit is supposed 
to be the safeguard against the abuse 
of the privileges granted under the 
“control” system. It was guaranteed by 
the Moderation League and other wets 
in their campaign against prohibition 
to “insure the sale of liquor of pure 
quality in quantities consistent with 
moderation and temperance.” On it are 
recorded the purchases made by the 
holder. How does it work? In British 
Columbia one man bought 96 barrels 
of beer in thirty days, and another 
bought 169 barrels in a similar period. 
Before me, as I write, are a number of 
these permits, including one owned by 
the mother of eight children, who in 
thirty-seven days bought 28 bottles of 
whisky and 366 bottles of beer from a 
government store in Vancouver. An- 
other, held by a woman in the same 
city, covers purchases made from June 
16 to Oct. 31, totaling 34 bottles of 
Scotch whisky, 106 bottles of rum and 
1,965 bottles of beer. This ‘moderate 
thirst” becomes more interesting when 
we remember that the orders for beer 
were usually delivered direct from the 
brewery, and few know just how many 
bottles were actually delivered. Cases 
are reported where one barrel of beer 
was ordered and twelve were delivered. 

Before me there also lie two large 
photographs, one showing a number of 
checks which were paid by the presi- 
dent of a drinking club in the heart of 
Vancouver to the government store on 
Robson Street, Vancouver, for liquor 
bought by permit, the other showing 
the indorsement on the back of these 
checks by the government vendor in 
charge of the store. The checks cover 
purchases made over a period of fifteen 
months, and they total $31,000 for that 
period. That is, this one man paid over 
$2,000 a month for over a year to that 
one government store for liquor which 
was evidently sold again illegally to the 
members of the “club” of which he was 
president. 

It is the same in the other Provinces. 
Even in Ontario this “moderate thirst’ 
has rapidly developed. In Toronto one 
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woman of 60 years was found to have 
purchased 10 kegs of beer of 41% gal- 
lons each, 3 bottles of spirits and 3 bot- 
tles of wine in seventeen days. “I drank 
it myself,’”’ she said, in answer to the 
charge of keeping liquor for sale. Leo 
Burger of Ford City used three per- 
mits. On his own permit he bought 720 
bottles of beer and several quarts of 
spirits in twenty days; on his wife’s 
permit he had secured 1,224 bottles of 
beer in three months and 840 on that 
of a friend. Arthur Johnston of Graf- 
ton, using four different permits under 
fictitious names, purchased $98 worth 
of liquor in one day. In Niagara Falls 
Charles Ainsbury assured the court 
that all his family (his wife and four 
children, aged respectively 19, 7, 6 and 
3 years) had assisted him in consum- 
ing the 35 quarts of spirits and over 
80 bottles of ale he had bought in eight 
weeks. Thomas Bond and his son of 
London, Ont., had purchased on their 
two permits in five months 916 pints of 
beer and 103 bottles of whisky. An- 
other man, near Cobourg, admitted that 
he and his wife and children drank 
four or five quarts of beer a day; his 
wife’s permit showed 60 bottles bought 
one day and 121 two days later. 


THE BOOTLEGGER’S PARADISE 


One of the loudest claims of the wets 
for the government control system has 
always been that it positively puts an 
end to the bootlegger and his trade. 
But the facts are that bootlegging has 
never been so prevalent as during the 
present régime in all the wet Prov- 
inces. It has steadily flourished with 
the increase of government sales. In 
British Columbia this has been glar- 
ingly evident from first to last. As 
early as July, 1922, the Vancouver 
World, the government organ, declared 
that “the government Liquor Control 
Board does not sell one-half the liquor 
consumed in British Columbia,” and 
Dominion Government statistics on im- 
portation seem to bear this out, as the 
British Columbia Government, from 
June, 1921, to the end of 1927, imported 
1,421,280 gallons of liquor, while pri- 
vate importation for consumption with- 





in the Province during the same period 
was 1,330,232 gallons, exclusive of il- 
legal importations. Later the World 
came out with a ringing editorial en- 
titled “End the Bootlegger’s Paradise,” 
in which it said: “Has not the time 
arrived to put an end to the unenviable 
position British Columbia has achieved 
as the headquarters of the bootlegging 
business ? Rum-runners, gunmen, thugs 
and all the parasites who thrive in 
the miasma of the underworld of the 
Pacific Coast are fostered by the policy 
now in force, whereby the Provincial 
authorities become parties to the de- 
fiance of the prohibition laws of Al- 
berta, Alaska, Washington, Oregon and 
California. * * * Calculations show 
that bootleggers in this Province 
handle as much liquor as the govern- 
ment stores.” On Dec. 27, 1924, the wet 
Vancouver Sun stated editorially that 
“according to an officer of the Liquor 
Board detective force there are 7,000 
bootleggers in Vancouver,” and an edi- 
torial in the Vancouver Daily Province 
on Jan. 10, 1925, declared that ‘the 
bootlegging issue has become a fester- 
ing sore in this corner of Canada.” 
That the “bootlegger’s paradise’ of 
1922 had greatly expanded in the five 
years that followed is evident from 
the editorial in the Vancouver Sun of 
Oct. 3, 1927, which claimed that the 
heights of spirituous bliss had at 
length been attained in “the bootleg- 
ger’s heaven.” It reads: ‘‘The open op- 
eration of bootlegging joints in this 
city is a disgrace to Vancouver. There 
are bootleggers here so confident that 
they will deliver liquor to any unfa- 
miliar address on a telephone order 
from any unknown person. They will 
openly carry bottles of liquor across 
the street in broad daylight to waiting 
automobiles. * * * Vancouver at 
the present time is a_ bootlegger’s 
heaven.” In Manitoba the convictions 
for illicit sale have more than doubled 
under the present system as compared 
with the prohibition years. Some time 
ago the Mayor of Winnipeg, R. H. 
Webb, declared that “for every hotel 
there is in the city there are 100 blind 
pigs where hard liquor is sold by the 
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drink.” Speaking before the Empire 
Club in Toronto a year later, he said: 
“We have what can be described as 
tens of thousands of ‘speakeasy’ boot- 
leggers in Manitoba.” Judge Stubbs of 
the County Court in Winnipeg said: 
“In some sections of Winnipeg boot- 
leggers are as thick as fleas on a dog’s 
back.”’ The brewers have been the ring- 
leaders in this regard; in 1925 over 61 
per cent of the beer manufactured in 
the Province, about 1,252,487 gallons, 
was bootlegged directly to the public 
by the breweries, and in 1926 every 
brewery in the Province was convicted 
of this crime. 

While it is true that the present 
Government of Manitoba is making an 
honest and determined attempt to en- 
force the law, and succeeding better 
than any other Provincial government, 
the Chief Inspector, J. N. MacLean, in 
his latest official report states that 
“The illicit manufacture of alcohol con- 
tinues. * * * Nearer Winnipeg it is 
conducted for mercantile purposes on a 
large scale,” and “there is still a great 
deal of illegal handling of liquor con- 
ducted on a large scale by organized 
groups with financial backing.” In the 
end of last August I personally inter- 
viewed the Inspector, who has charge 
of the liquor law enforcement through- 
out Manitoba, and he said to me: “The 
illicit alcohol seized by our officers 
during a sixteen months’ period re- 
cently was approximately three times 
the amount of alcohol sold by the Liq- 
uor Commission in the same time. 
There was more alcohol seized in the 
last year and a half than was seized in 
the whole seven years of prohibition.” 

In Ontario, according to the latest 
report of the Liquor Board, the “short- 
circuiting of liquor presumed to be for 
export has taken place to an amount 
entirely unascertainable in 1928,” and 
“there is still far more bootlegging on 
a small scale than there was in 1915— 
far more ‘swamp’ or ‘moonshine’ 
whisky and far more deleterious sub- 
stitutes for alcohol than in 1915.” In 
Quebec conditions resulting from sim- 
ilar operations by the brewers and 
bootleggers are intolerable. In 1922 the 


number of complaints of violations of 
the liquor act were 2,929, but this total 
has steadily increased every year, with 
the increase of drinking facilities, until 
in the year ended April 30, 1928, it 
numbered 9,089. Judge Coderre of the 
Supreme Court of Quebec, after an ex- 
tensive investigation into conditions in 
Montreal, reported an appalling condi- 
tion of things in the restaurants and 
dance halls of that city, which, with or 
without licenses from the Liquor Com- 
mission, “plied their trade illicitly and 
immorally under the indifferent eye of 
the police. Certain of these restaurants 
were veritable dens, where the law was 
openly violated, and where immorality 
went hand in hand with insolence. 
Prostitution itself, commerce in human 
flesh in its most shameful form, op- 
erates in Montreal like a perfectly or- 
ganized commercial enterprise.” 

Every now and then there appears 
in the newspapers of Montreal head- 
lines such as these from the Standard 
and the Daily Star: “The Curse of 
Blind Pigs in Montreal,” “Menace Is 
Baffling Best Efforts of the Police 
Force,” “Innocent Girls Lured Into 
Dens,” “Dens of Iniquity Flourishing 
Here Must Go.” And these at one end 
of the country are matched by those of 
the press of Vancouver at the other 
end: “Alderman Discovers Whole Herd 


of Blind Pigs in Vancouver,” “Police 


Boat Riddled by Hi-Jackers,” ‘‘Under- 
ground Liquor Route Is Laid Bare.” On 
Feb. 7, 1928, Alderman A. A. Desroches 
declared in a meeting of the City Coun- 
cil of Montreal: “Arrests for drunken- 
ness in Montreal during 1927 were 50 
per cent greater than in 1926. Of late 
a number of young girls of good fam- 
ilies have been found in ‘dives,’ and 
the evil arises from the ‘blind pig.’ ” 

As might be expected the increased 
facilities for obtaining liquor and the 
growth of bootlegging have resulted in 
a great increase of drinking and drunk- 
enness. This is glaringly evident to any 
one who is familiar with conditions or 
who reads the Canadian press at all 
observantly. Statistics on drunkenness 
are often misleading, as the activities 
of the police vary greatly in different 
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places and at different times. Some of 
the liquor boards give no figures as to 
violation of the liquor act, while others 
give figures that are worthless, because 
only a small proportion of the drunks 
ever reach the courts. 

The Quebec Liquor Commission has 
increased the places where liquor is 
sold for consumption on the premises 
from 1,861 in 1922 to 3,136 in 1928 (in 
addition to the 101 stores it operates 
itself for the sale of hard liquor), and 
boosted the sales of liquor from $46,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000, yet it labors in 
each annual report to persuade the pub- 
lic that drunkenness has been reduced 
by government sale. But the statistics 
furnished do not give the facts as to 
actual drunkenness; they simply illus- 
trate the policy of the government, 
which is to arrest only those who are 
violently and embarrassingly drunk or 
hopelessly incapable. According to 
Judge Geoffrion of the Recorder’s 
Court in Montreal the 12,048 persons 
who had appeared before him in the 
first two years of government control 
had been arrested while “lying drunk 
in a public street or public place.” This 
accords with the famous definition of 
“drunk” which obtains in Quebec: 

He is not drunk who from the floor 
Can rise and reach and ask for more, 
But he is drunk who prostrate lies 
And cannot either speak or rise. 


The statistics of the Quebec Liquor 
Commission on drunkenness must be 
read in the light of this definition. Yet, 
according to its own figures in the last 
two reports, there were 5,364 convic- 
tions for drunkenness in Quebec dur- 
ing 1926 and 7,000 in 1927. Concern- 
ing this increase the commission bland- 
ly remarks in its sixth annual report, 
page 74: “As for the extraordinary in- 
crease of arrests for drunkenness 
which has taken place lately, it is, we 
repeat, very mysterious.” In the sev- 
enth report it is assumed that this in- 
crease was due to “the influx of visi- 
tors during the Summer season.” The 
figures for 1928 are, however, not yet 
available; they may furnish a different 
explanation. 

British Columbia is the one Province 
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that gives the fullest statistics on all 
phases of the control system, and in 
its annual reports we find that the 
convictions for being “drunk in a pub- 
lic place” rose from 1,301 in 1921-2 to 
2,009 in 1927-8, while the total viola- 
tions of the liquor act rose during the 
same period from 1,935 to 3,375. In 
Alberta the convictions for drunken- 
ness rose from 765 in 1924 to 1,665 in 
1927; but there has to be placed along- 
side this total of 1,665 the total of 820 
drunkards “interdicted” for the year 
1927, as in the majority of cases inter- 
diction is separate from conviction for 
drunkenness. In Alberta during the five 
years of government control from 
April, 1924, to June 15, 1929, no fewer 
than 2,500 persons had been interdicted 
as habitual drunkards, 1,288 of whom 
were still on the list. 


DRUNKENNESS IN MANITOBA 


In Manitoba the number of violations 
of the liquor act was 793 in 1924; by 
1926 it was 1,130, and in 1928 it was 
1,243. But this does not include the 
convictions for drunkenness under lo- 
cal city by-laws or the Criminal Code 
of Canada. The latest statistics from 
the Police Department of Winnipeg 
show that for that city alone there 
were 1,732 convictions for drunkenness 
in 1928. Other cities have their quota 
of convictions under similar laws, 
which must be added to the total num- 
ber of convictions under the liquor con- 
trol act, if we are to obtain a proper 
view of the increase of drunkenness un- 
der this system. 

In Ontario, where the government 
sale system had been working only six- 
teen months when the last annual re- 
port was issued, there had been 6,094 
prosecutions under the liquor control 
act, with 5,013 convictions during the 
twelve months ended Oct. 31, 1928. 

The situation in the whole Dominion 
is indicated by the latest figures from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which are given in the report on the 
liquor traffic, already referred to. This 
report shows that drunkenness is in- 
creasing all over Canada, and that, 
along with the steady increase in the 
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sale and consumption of liquor, crime 
has also been steadily growing. It 
shows that the consumption of spirits 
decreased during the war and prohibi- 
tion régime from 8,555,170 gallons of 
proof spirits in 1913 to 1,850,381 gal- 
lons in 1923, and had risen again to 
4,105,982 gallons in 1928. The consump- 
tion of malt ‘liquors decreased from 
58,140,859 gallons in 1914 to 26,333,481 
gallons in 1919 (under prohibition), 
but rose again to 58,625,673 gallons in 
1928. That this increase was not sim- 
ply due to the increase in population is 
seen from the fact that the per capita 
consumption shows an increase of 
from .231 gallon of spirits in 1922 (the 
first year of government liquor in 
British Columbia and Quebec) to .425 
gallon in 1928. In 1919 the per capita 
consumption of malt liquors was 3.07 
gallons, and in 1928 it was 6.07 gal- 
lons. During the same period the per 
capita consumption of wines rose from 
101 gallon to .557 gallon. In other 
words, under the government liquor 
régime the average Canadian has come 
to drink twice as much spirits and 
beer and five and a half times as much 
wine as he did when this system began. 


DRUNKEN AUTO DRIVERS 


Naturally the heavy increase in 
drinking brought about an increase in 
the convictions for drunkenness, and 
the total of these rose from 21,026 in 
1918 to 33,095 in 1928, an increase of 
57.4 per cent, while during the same 
period the population increased by 
about 15 per cent. That is, drunkenness 
increased nearly four times as fast as 
the population in the last ten years, 
while in the same period various in- 
fractions of the liquor and temperance 
acts rose from 7,382 to 15,150, an in- 
crease of over 105 per cent. Convictions 
for “driving an auto while intoxicated” 
grew from 48 in 1920 to 1,322 in 1928, 
while the number of motors registered 
in Canada was slightly more than 
doubled. 

Another fact of interest to Ameri- 
cans is that during the seven years 
tabulated (1921 to 1927) deaths from 
alcoholism have more than doubled; in 


1921 the total for all Provinces except 
Quebec was 82; in 1927 it was 172, 
with an additional 57 in Quebec for 
that year. Figures for Quebec are not 
available before 1926. 


INCREASE OF CRIME 


That crime has greatly increased un- 
der government sale of liquor is glar- 
ingly evident from the figures for all 
kinds of offenses, but space does not 
permit the citation of figures from the 
different Provinces. Suffice it to say 
that the latest figures from the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics give the 
total convictions for Canada (both in- 
dictable offenses and summary convic- 
tions) as 152,042 for the year 1922 and 
266,691 for 1928, an increase of almost 
7514 per cent, while the population in- 
creased by 8.4 per cent. As the report 
itself states, concerning indictable of- 
fenses during these years of govern- 
ment sale of iiquor, “the numbers rise 
steadily, reaching a higher total in 
1928 than in the year ended Sept. 30, 
1914.” The same rise is evident in sum- 
mary convictions, so that under the 
present system of handling liquor the 
convictions for all sorts of crime are 
more than in the days of the licensed 
saloon before the war; while the popu- 
lation was 25.4 per cent larger in 1928 
than in 1914, convictions for crime had 
increased 45.7 per cent in the same pe- 
riod. 

The situation has been well:summed 
up. by the Canadian statesman already 
quoted, Sir George E. Foster, in these 
unanswerable terms: 

Respect for and enforcement of law 
have not been increased. From every 
government sale Province comes evi- 
dence of increasing home brew, illicit 
beer sales, illicit stills, the multiplica- 
tion of blind pigs and abounding boot- 
leggers, great and small. In Manitoba 
and British Columbia the brewers openly 
and defiantly violate the law, according 
to the statements of the Attorney Gen- 
erals of these Provinces; and quite as 
openly corrupt officials and purchase 
immunity. The revelations made before 
the royal commission afford abundant 
and indubitable proof of these facts. 
*  %* * In Quebec the rapidly multi- 
plying taverns have taken the place of 
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the old saloon, with added facilities, 
seating comforts and the easy associa- 
tion of the sexes. 


The loud assurances of the Modera- 
tion League and other wets that gov- 
ernment control would not mean the 
return of liquor into politics has long 
since been proved to be the veriest 
moonshine. Each and all of the wet 
Provinces have already found out that 
instead of “government control of liq- 
uor” they have got “liquor control of 
government.” 

In the course of the recent investi- 
gations into the customs scandal of 
1926 by a royal commission, which sat 
from one end of Canada to the other, 
it was revealed that the liquor interests 
had been paying large sums of money 
to both political parties for “protection 
and assurance.” At Vancouver, Henry 
Reifel, president of the British Colum- 
bia Breweries, testified under oath that 
his firm had paid at least $99,480 to 
the campaign funds of both parties. 
Russell Whitelaw of the Consolidated 
Exporters (the chief source of supply 
for the Pacific Coast rum runners) also 
testified that their contributions had 
been around $100,000 for the same pur- 
pose. At Calgary, Alberta, evidence was 
submitted that the Lethbridge Brewer- 
ies had given $22,000 and the Calgary 
Brewing Company $48,000 for propa- 
ganda purposes in election time. In On- 
tario the Gooderham-Worts Distilleries 
contributed $25,000 to the Moderation 
League for the plebiscite of 1924, and 
Hiram Walker & Sons admitted pay- 
ment of $183,000. In Montreal the treas- 
urer of the Consolidated Distilleries ad- 
mitted that the sum of $380,608.59 was 
paid to both political parties between 
July, 1923, and the end of 1926. Pow- 
erful, wealthy and determined, the liq- 
uor interests of Canada have been able 
to defeat the will of the people of seven 
Provinces and to re-establish their 
predatory business in spite of the pre- 
vious prohibitory laws. As McLean’s 
Magazine of Toronto said: 

Behind the customs scandal lurks the 
shadow of an octopus whose tentacles 
have fastened upon the Dominion from 
coast to coast. It is the shadow of the 


liquor smuggling ring. Sufficient evi- 
dence was uncovered to reveal that one 
of the most pernicious influences in the 
political life of Canada was the Domin- 
ion Distilleries. * * * With millions 
upon millions at stake, was it any won- 
der that this oligarchy of bootleggers 
were able to summon to their aid mem- 
bers of Parliament, and were able to 
wrangle defense even from Cabinet Mi:- 
isters? 


STRANGLEHOLD ON POLITICS 


But there is another phase of the 
relations of the liquor traffic to Cana- 
dian politics which is even more sin- 
ister than this direct corruption of poli- 
ticians and parties. It is the fact that 
every government in Canada—Pro- 
vincial and Federal—is now depending 
on the sale of liquor for a large part of 
its revenues. According to the Bureau 
of Statistics report, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment revenue from liquor increased 
“from 814 millions in 1919 to 4934 mil- 
lions in 1928,” and Provincial revenues 
rose from $3,837,000 in 1920 to $22,- 
755,000 in 1928. “A striking feature of 
this situation is that in the fiscal year 
ended in 1928 approximately one- 
eighth of all Dominion and all Pro- 
vincial revenue was derived from the 
trade in alcoholic beverages.” This sim- 
ply means that the liquor traffic is get- 
ting a stranglehold on the political life 
of the Dominion, which is not only 
leading the different governments to 
raise revenue from the vices and weak- 
nesses of their people but is also mak- 
ing them the active agents in exploit- 
ing those very vices for greed of gain. 
It is a stranglehold which all the forces 
of social reform will not be able to 
break for years to come. This is surely 
the most sinister and dangerous phase 
of the whole situation. 

With increased drinking and drunk- 
enness there has naturally come a de- 
cided slump in moral and social condi- 
tions. Within five months of the inau- 
guration of government sale of liquor in 
British Columbia the very people most 
of all responsible for it, the leaders of 
the Moderation League and the Liberty 
League, went as a delegation to Vic- 
toria and interviewed the government, 
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protesting against the evils of the sys- 
tem. They argued that “the present 
system encouraged the drinking of 
spirituous liquors, and particularly be- 
hind closed doors, in hotel bedrooms 
and such places. This, in turn, led to 
other evils. No matter how strong an 
official the Attorney General was he 
could not be expected to enforce the 
law. There were open contraventions 
of it daily.” Six days later the Van- 
couver Hotels Association appeared 
with a similar plea. They all urged the 
sale of beer by the glass in hotels and 
restaurants as a remedy. The Hon. Wil- 
liam Sloan, Minister of Mines, later de- 
clared publicly: “There is a barroom 
in nearly every room in many hotels.” 
Three years later the beer parlors were 
opened, and in two months’ time the 
Vancouver Sun said editorially: “By 
far the largest number of women that 
use these places consist of street-walk- 
ers, who are simply turning these prem- 
ises into places of assignation.” This 
rapidly became such a scandal that in 
August, 1926, the proprietors of these 
“parlors” voluntarily excluded all wo- 
men from them. Similar action had to 
be taken in Alberta. But a year later 
the British Columbia beer parlors were 
again open to women, and a letter re- 
ceived at the moment of writing this 
from a prominent Vancouver citizen 
says: “The beer parlors are dirty, un- 
sanitary, frequented by undesirable and 
disorderly persons. People are in a 
state of intoxication or semi-intoxica- 
tion, are quarreling and fighting. Pros- 
titutes enter alone and are accompa- 
nied out by male escorts. Young girls 
are drinking in them, and a great crop 
of thirsty addicts will be the reaping.” 

Before me there lies a long list of 
cases culled at random from the press 
of Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and other 
cities, in which young girls from 14 to 
22 years and boys from 10 years up 
are in the courts charged with drunk- 
enness or assault while drunk. Many 
of these girls were the victims of in- 
decent assault while intoxicated, in 
taxicabs and so-called clubs and other 
resorts where government liquor 


flowed too freely. The report of Judge 
Coderre of Quebec, already referred to, 
is ghastly in its revelations of condi- 
tions in Montreal under the govern- 
ment liquor system. As the judge says: 
“These facts are in reality stupefying 
in certain details.” 


MORE DRINKING BY WOMEN 


Drinking has been driven into the 
homes of the people as never before, 
and its increase among women is 
alarming. The Hon. E. C. Drury, for- 
mer Premier of Ontario, recently said 
in a public speech: “I fear that here in 
Ontario we shall see, under the present 
system, the debauching of womanhood. 
The barroom was bad, vile, degrading. 
The drinking in the home strikes deep- 
er into the very vitals of the nation.” 
Mayor Webb of Winnipeg publicly stat- 
ed some time ago: “The most obnox- 
ious situation in the city today is the 
liquor situation. It is a situation un- 
dermining our whole social structure. 
Conditions under prohibition were bad; 
present conditions are a _ thousand 
times worse.” And the Winnipeg Trib- 
une, commenting on his speech, said: 
“Mayor Webb did not overstate the 
situation; if anything, the facts were 
understated.”’ Chief Inspector MacLean 
of Manitoba said to me the other day: 
“Our young people have interpreted 
government sale of liquor as a public 
endorsement of drinking intoxicants, 
and they are now drinking more. The 
records of the Juvenile Court show 
this.” Similar testimony comes from 
prominent citizens of every Province 
where the government is in the busi- 
ness of selling liquor to the people. 
In fact, from whatever angle the ques- 
tion is viewed—socially, morally, com- 
mercially, politically, financially or 
from the standpoint of law and order— 
the verdict seems to be exactly ex- 
pressed by the wet Vancouver Sun: 
“In short, ‘moderation’ does not mod- 
erate, ‘government control’ does not 
control. British Columbia’s liquor sys- 
tem has utterly failed.” That verdict 
applies with equal force to every other 
Province in Canada that has tried a 
similar system. 





II—Success of System Due to Commonsense 
View of Drinking 


By CARLETON STANLEY 


PROFESSOR, MCGILL UNivVERSITY, MONTREAL 


S A WAR measure, Canada sup- 
A pressed the sale of alcoholic 
liquor. I cannot say how effec- 
tive the law was in all places, 
but I know that it did not stop the 
drinking of liquor in Ontario, Quebec 
or the three Maritime Provinces. Que- 
bec and these latter Provinces all have 
long coast lines, which are easily 
reached from the French islands off 
Newfoundland. Ontario and Quebec had 
each contained large breweries and dis- 
tilleries. Regulation of these led to pri- 
vate manufacture, to judge from fre- 
quent newspaper reports of seizures of 
stills and liquor. While prohibition yet 
continued I was in many parts of these 
five Provinces. There was plenty of 
evidence of the ineffectiveness of the 
law. 

The war over and the army dis- 
banded, the prohibition debate began 
afresh. The Federal Government, 
while leaving the matter to the discre- 
tion of the Provinces, continued excise 
taxes on liquor, especially spirits, on 
the high war scale. The Provinces as 
a whole showed no great haste in re- 
suming the legalizing of alcohol. Que- 
bec was the first to make a change. 
This Province is probably the most 
conservative district in North America; 
its population, of nearly 3,000,000, is 
largely French; not merely devout, but 
retaining a seventeenth century Cathol- 
icism; not merely agricultural, but 
rooted in the soil. These people are 
thrifty, sober, industrious, with a sta- 
bility of character that stands out like 
a rock in the fluctuating welter of so- 
ciety which is seen in most parts of 
Canada and the United States. “Pro- 
hibition” ran strongly counter to their 
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political sense. Sobriety, virtue? By 
all means! But to enforce total absti- 
nence from liquor by legislative act? 
To the French Canadian it seemed rash, 
and he is conservative; tyrannous, and 
he is a great lover of liberty; a little 
silly and wrong-headed, and he has a 
fine sense of humor. There were, of 
course, political philosophers among 
us, both French and English, who knew 
the dangers to government, law and or- 
der in any such measure. But philoso- 
phers, musing that “it is the part of the 
wise to save the world from the good,” 
are rarely listened to. It was on the 
political common sense of French Can- 
ada that prohibition split. 

The Province, however, had also the 
good sense to introduce reform. There 
was no return to the saloon. The gov- 
ernment allowed light beers to be 
brewed, and retailed by grocers at a 
low price. To handle the sale of wines 
and liquors, they formed a liquor com- 
mission, consisting of men of character 
and integrity, and independent of the 
government of the day. This commis- 
sion sells light wines at a low price (at 
no profit, it is claimed), stronger 
wines and spirits at a high price, which 
reflects both the Federal excise and the 
expenses and profit of the commission. 

The commission has been in opera- 
tion a sufficient number of years to 
allow a reasoned judgment to be passed 
on it. So far as drunkenness goes, there 
is less of it seen than there was either 
under the saloon system or prohibition. 
The “taverns,” as they now exist, are 
novel in America, though not in Eu- 
rope. They cannot sell any strong 
liquor, only light beer and wine; pa- 
trons are provided with seats and 
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tables; “treating” is not allowed; the 
whole atmosphere differs from the 
“bar” familiar to all readers of pre- 
war American fiction. The Quebec 
“tavern” is not a German beer-garden, 
for there is no music; but it is decent, 
and certainly not a cause of drunken- 
ness. True, the liquor shops sell strong 
liquor, one bottle at a time. But strong 
liquor is expensive; few can afford it. 
It cannot be drunk in public; and so, 
here again, there is no temptation 
caused by treating. As to the character 
of the people at large, that of course 
has not changed. The cheapness of 
wine and beer has put a stop to the 
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widespread use of private stills, which 
appeared during prohibition. Strong 
liquor, it is true, is dear, but not so ex- 
cessively dear as to make “moonshine” 
pay. This much for infraction of the 
law. 


GROWTH OF TEMPERANCE 


Whether the government’s intention, 
of lessening the consumption of hard 
liquor by encouraging the use of less 
potent beverages, is realized I cannot 
say. How could one secure statistics 
about such a thing? French Canadians, 
like Scotsmen, show a congenital ten- 
dency to get drunk at New Year’s. 


A liquor permit issued by a Vancouver liquor store, with the record of sales made to 
the holder 
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Otherwise they are a notoriously tem- 
perate people. In the mixed population 
of Montreal—now over 1,000,000, of 
many nationalities—the low-priced tav- 
ern and the high-priced liquor shop 
probably make for temperance, as op- 
posed to prohibition in American cities. 
Certainly drunkenness is not commonly 
seen. 

The profits of the Quebec Liquor 
Commission were published on Sept. 4. 
They amount to approximately $7,000,- 
000—an increase of $2,500,000 over the 
previous year. Hitherto these profits 
have been set aside for roads, schools, 
charities. 

For some years the Quebec experi- 
ment was watched by the other eight 
Provinces. Meantime much liquor 
leaked over the Provincial border into 
Ontario—American readers will not 
need an explanation of that. The Mari- 
time Provinces continued as before to 
import their supplies, privately and not 
through the customs, from St. Pierre 
and Miquelon and the Atlantic Ocean 
generally. In all these four Provinces, 
therefore, prohibition was not an acute 
question for those who wished to drink. 
On the prairies and in British Colum- 
bia, which had no close base of supplies, 
it was different. This last Province, it 
should be explained, has a compara- 
tively homogeneous and British-born 
population, which is no more nervous 
than Quebec about its own virtue. Brit- 
ish Columbia after a while adopted 
something like the Quebec model, with 
the further “reform” that hard liquor 
could be bought only with a license. 
The license, sold for $2 per annum, 
gives the government vendors control 
over individual consumption, for each 
purchase is marked on the back of the 
license, and there is a limit to the 
amount which the individual can buy. 
Whether this is a real reform or not, I 
cannot say. It could be circumvented, 
perhaps; but control is said to be strict. 
More than two years ago Ontario 
adopted a similar course. 

The only Province in the nine, in fact, 
that has resolutely adhered to prohibi- 
tion is the smallest, Prince Edward Is- 
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land, whose population is under 90,000. 
It lies convenient to St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. In Nova Scotia there has 
been no formal concurrence with the 
wets, but there are liquor shops which 
sell on a doctor’s prescription. Besides, 
Nova Scotia has a long coast line and 
thousands of natural harbors. In a re- 
cent statement the Federal Excise De- 
partment confessed that the chief diffi- 
culty with bootleggers lay between St. 
Pierre and Miquelon and the nearest 
coasts—Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Three years ago there was 
plenty of difficulty with New Bruns- 
wick also; but this Province has since 
adopted government control, and boot- 
legging, according to the preventive 
service, has stopped off its coasts. 

In the past five months, it happens, 
I have been in each of the nine Prov- 
inces, except Prince Edward Island. 
There is the same story to tell from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Govern- 
ment control, from the point of view 
of law and order, is an improvement on 
prohibition. In parts of New Brunswick 
which I have known well for years I 
can testify that it has also lessened 
drunkenness, In prohibition times boot- 
legging was widely prevalent along the 
coast; and as liquor was imported in 
quantities it led to carousing. That has 
stopped. The law is obeyed, and both 
Federal and Provincial Governments 
collect their tax. In Toronto and Ot- 
tawa I have seen the three systems: the 
saloons, prohibition and government 
control. Both places show that the last 
is the best. There is no more drunken- 
ness apparent, in either place, than 
there was with prohibition. The Pacific 
cities, Vancouver and Victoria, strike 
a visitor as sober. 


AN AMERICAN CONTRAST 


It happens also that I recently vis- 
ited Chicago. There I was struck with 
the frequency of drunkenness in the 
streets. In fact, I wrote at the time 
that I saw more intoxication there, one 
Saturday night, than I have ever seen 
anywhere except in Glasgow in days 
before the war. 
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Now, many Canadians do not like 
“government control’’—many call it the 
“government league with the devil.” 
But one may sympathize with a dislike 
for the devil as seen in drunkenness 
and extravagance, and yet have a 
wholesome fear of the devil in the guise 
of bootlegging and general lawlessness. 
Canada, with an even more mixed pop- 
ulation than the United States, seems 
to have come to the view that to make 
unenforceable statutes is dangerous to 
government. So far as I read the signs 
at present, Canadians pretty generally 
have seen the futility of prohibition. 
No Federal Government would ever 
again, unless in extraordinary times, 
venture on nation-wide prohibition, es- 
pecially as it has once been left to the 
Provinces. In some of the Provinces it 
may continue to be a political question. 
For example, a political scandal about 
a provincial liquor commission might 
bring it up. But ranting about “‘govern- 
ment control causing an increase in 


prostitution and crime” will never make 
Canadians go back to prohibition. They 
have heard such wild words of old; and, 
aside from their own experiences, they 
find it hard to believe that prohibition 
has lessened either crime or wickedness 
in the United States. Whether we have 
attained to true political wisdom, and 
realize the meaning of government, 
morality and liberty, it would be rash 
to say. The educated among us do not 
forget that the poet Gray was consid- 
ered a very fast young man because 
he drank tea for breakfast, in an age 
when all good Christians still drank 
beer with that meal, and we remember 
many other Puritan vagaries connected 
with coffee, May poles and mince pies. 
Our French-speaking  fellow-citizens 
cite Moliére: 

C’est une folie, & nulle autre seconde; 

Vouloir se méler de corriger le monde. 


[It is supreme folly to try to reform 
the world.”’ | 


I1I—The Case Against Regulation and Control 


By ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE WORLD LEAGUE AGAINST ALCOHOLISM 


of the Canadian Provinces experi- 

menting with the government sale 

of liquor seriously attempted to 
control the liquor traffic, instead of 
merely monopolizing certain phases of 
it, the test would be of great value to 
those seeking a solution of this serious 
social policy. It is because such con- 
trol has not been seriously attempted 
that growing public sentiment through- 
out much of Canada is expressing its 
dissatisfaction with the floods of 
liquor released, the mounting intem- 
perance, the serious damage done to 
business, the stimulation of vice and 
the political corruption resulting from 
government sale of liquor without real 
control. A dispassionate study of the 
data reveals a great financial profit to 
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the manufacturer of intoxicants with 
like profits to taverns, restaurants and 
grocery stores, but with no return to 
the public commensurate with the 
damage done to legitimate business, 
apart from other unfortunate by-prod- 
ucts of the system. 

The fact that the governmental the- 
ory in Canada reverses that prevailing 
in the United States lies at the bottom 
of Canada’s liquor problem. While our 
Federal Government has only such 
powers as have been granted to it by 
the States, in Canada the Provinces 
have only such powers as have been 
granted to them by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. Canada lives under the North 
America act, which went into effect 
shortly after our Civil War. To avoid 
the problems which they then believed 
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had developed in this country under a 
system making the States strong and 
the central government weak, Canada 
adopted a system whereby the central 
government was to be made strong. 
The result in the two countries has 
been that concessions of power to the 
government by the States have made 
our central government stronger, while 
concessions of power by the Dominion 
Government to the Provinces have 
weakened Canadian central authority. 

The Canadian Dominion Government 
has retained the power of controlling 
the manufacture, exportation, impor- 
tation, inter-provincial transportation 
of intoxicating beverages. This has 
prevented any Province from adopting 
real prohibition. Legislation directed 
against the sale of liquor even in the 
dry Provinces was difficult of enforce- 
ment when these beverages could be 
produced legally in those Provinces, 
and the leakage of goods supposed to 
be shipped outside the Provinces pro- 
vided the thirsty with ample supplies. 
Because of the importance attached to 
provincial autonomy, many leaders of 
the prohibition cause in Canada will 
not support movements for national 
legislation since they do not desire to 
strengthen the centralized power at 
the expense of the Provinces. On the 
other hand, national prohibition legis- 
lation in Canada is a practical impos- 
sibility so long as there is no agree- 
ment on the part of Quebec, a Province 
unlike the rest of Canada in race, in 
language, in manners and customs. 
While the other Provinces have suffi- 
cient votes to overrule Quebec on this 
or on other questions, it is noteworthy 
that they have not attempted to doso. 

The theory that by elimination of 
private profit the incentive to push 
sales of intoxicating beverages would 
be removed had been disproved by the 
experience of those Canadian Provinces 
which have made the attempt. Equally 
fallacious has been found the theory, 
advanced by so many propagandists 
for the brewers and wine interests, 
that the appetite for the stronger alco- 
holic drinks would wane if beer and 





so-called light wine were made easily 
accessible. The reverse has been found 
sadly true. The alcoholic appetite 
grows by what it feeds upon. Prov- 
inces and other communities are learn- 
ing that it is not economically sound 
to try to make a wholesale profit from 
the retail vices of the community. 
Neither is there financial wisdom in 
revenue measures which depend upon 
the fostering of destructive appetites. 

The people of Canada are learning 
the lesson that government control of 
the liquor traffic and beverage alcohol 
has never been tried. Systems which 
are erroneously called by that name 
have proved to be merely systems for 
the government sale of intoxicants 
without any serious attempt to con- 
trol their use. The experiences of 
those Provinces merely demonstrate 
that however attractive the theory of 
such control might be, it is less easy 
to organize control machinery effec- 
tively than to take the easiest way and 
merely become purveyors of stimulants 
to the popular trade. 


DANGERS OF “CONTROL” 


Many programs for liquor control 
have been developed in theory. The 
American people tried some of these 
in various States, notably in South 
Carolina, where the “dispensary sys- 
tem” was intended to keep the liquor 
traffic and the consumption of bev- 
erage alcohol within what was then 
termed safe bounds. The complete 
failure of the system in that State par- 
allels the experience of our Canadian 
neighbors. Instead of restriction of 
sale, new markets for liquor were 
sought, the appetite for these bever- 
ages was stimulated, drunkenness in- 
creased, crimes related to intemper- 
ance multiplied, and drink-caused pov- 
erty grew. The liquor trade naturally 
took advantage of the political oppor- 
tunities offered, with resultant corrup- 
tion. The whole situation was bad, 
so that those who had been the most 
ardent advocates of the dispensary sys- 
tem became the leaders in the move- 
ment for its repeal. While the Canadian 











Provinces have not in all respects du- 
plicated the South Carolina experience, 
various phases of that experience have 
been practically repeated in Province 
after Province. 

Canada is not alone today in making 
the “liquor control experiment.” Swe- 
den has been making the same attempt 
in the past sixteen years. The Bratt 
system, which succeeded the Gothen- 
berg system, sought to curtail the 
number of drinkers as well as the 
amounts they consumed. By the use 
of the mot-book it was hoped that pur- 
chase of liquor might be confined to 
persons approved by the authorities 
and that safe limits might be imposed 
on the amounts these purchased. The 
misuse of the mot-book and the mount- 
ing consumption of beverage alcohol 
demonstrated the fallacy of this be- 
lief. Dr. Bratt, the founder of the 
system, is now no longer associated 
with the commission. A royal com- 
mission has been appointed by the 
Swedish Government to investigate the 
whole liquor problem in Sweden. A 
similar commission has been appointed 
by the leading Swedish dry organiza- 
tions. These two groups, while not 
affiliated, are cooperating, three mem- 
bers of the royal commission being 
also members of the unofficial com- 
mittee. While their recommendations 
will not be presented to Parliament 
until the conclusion of the study in 
1930, it is commonly expected in Swe- 
den that they will recommend the prac- 
tical abolition of the Bratt system on 
the ground that it does not control the 
liquor traffic and may propose in its 
stead some form of local option, with 
high license and restrictions on the 
number of places where liquor may be 
sold, the persons and ages to whom it 
may be sold, as well as the hours and 
days of sale. 

It is noteworthy that the various 
States, provinces or nations which 
have adopted the so-called liquor con- 
trol systems have done so when the 
only apparent or immediate alterna- 
tive was complete prohibition. This 


was true in South Carolina and in 
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cther Southern States which tried the 
dispensary method. It was true in 
Quebec, which is generally regarded as 
the leading exponent in Canada of this 
policy. It is true in other Canadian 
Provinces with the exception of On- 
tario, which already had a limited 
form of prohibition. 

The vice conditions, the liquor law- 
lessness and the corruption, and the 
economic waste which have developed 
in the Province of Quebec have made 
common the saying already quoted 
that the system is not the control of 
liquor by the government but the con- 
trol of government by liquor. 

One obstacle to the effective gov- 
ernment control of beverage liquor 
traffic is the fact that no one has ever 
drafted a program for such control. 
Supporters of the theory have been 
content with the phrase. Aside from 
Sweden, where the mot-book system 
was a step in the direction of an at- 
tempt at such control, liquor under 
government sale has been practically 
as free as under license or, in some 
places, even freer. 

A very valuable contribution toward 
the so-called government control of 
the liquor problem would be made by 
whoever could suggest a workable 
scheme by which the beverage use of 
alcohol could be actually controlled, 
could be sold only to such persons as 
would not be harmfully affected by 
its use, could be consumed with so- 
cial security and safety, or could be 
sold only in such quantities as might 
be positively safe for common con- 
sumption. The insuperable obstacle to 
any effective control of the liquor traf- 
fic is the fact that it is traffic in a 
product whose effect upon the consu- 
mer can never be accurately measured, 
although all experience demonstrates 
that this effect is solely harmful, espe- 
cially in a civilization moving at the 
terrific speed which characterizes our 
modern life. The Riddle of the Sphinx 
today is just how can beverage alcohol 
be safely legalized in any degree in 
this high powered, swiftly moving, 
closely integrated civilization. 





The Modern Unbeliever’s Quest for 
Religion 


The writer of the accompanying article, an eminent authority 
,on the philosophy of religion, subjects the recently published 
book by Walter Lippman, A Preface to Morals—an attempt on 
behalf of modern disillusioned skeptics to lay the basis of a new 
religion in humanism and “matured personality’’—to a searching 
analysis, pointing out what he considers to be its inadequacies 


and defects. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 
DEAN OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO; AUTHOR OF The Faith of Modernism 
AND OTHER WORKS ON RELIGION 


\ N ) HETHER OR NOT prohibition 
has lessened drinking, it has 
certainly turned our attention 
to morals. It is a rare man who 
is not propounding an ethical theory. 
Some who are amateurs criticize or de- 
fend current customs with only the 
slightest acquaintance with philosophy 
or accurate knowledge of history. To 
one acquainted with such fields their 
opinions often seem hardly more than 
prejudices, or attempts at vindicating 
some violation of law or customs. Yet 
their interest is sincere. They are living 
in an age prolific of revolts against old 
restrictions, and they want to warn the 
rising generation. From the automobil- 
ist who bribes traffic policemen to the 
evangelist of companionate marriage, 
there is no one who feels quite at ease 
among the laws and customs of the day. 
One reason for this ferment is the 
lack of intelligent interpretation of our 
modern world, its origins and tenden- 
cies. Only in the light of its history 
can any custom be understood. Simply 
to reject an institution or custom be- 
cause it is old is as naive as to accept 
another because it is new. Neither age 
nor novelty is identical with right or 
wrong. 
It is therefore a good sign when the 


reading public turns to historical treat- 
ments of matters hitherto monopolized 
by those professionally concerned. The 
growing library of “Outlines” of his- 
tory, science, philosophy, church his- 
tory, anthropology, testifies to a new 
sense of the dependence of the present 
on the past. Indeed, it does more than 
this. Such “best sellers” are a leaven of 
tolerance and sanity. It is hard for his- 
torically minded people to be radicals. 


But it is also hard for them to be con- 
structive. It is one thing to sit in the 
press box criticizing the players and an- 
other to play the game. Historians are 
liable to do the former, especially when 
they are interested in morals. They pre- 
fer either to describe the habits of prim- 
itive races and make them the basis for 
Sweeping generalizations, or else to 
build up from ecclesiastical sources en- 
cyclopedic accounts of ethical theories. 
In a way such literary procedure is nat- 
ural, for morality has generally been 
regarded as an ecclesiastical preserve. 
However much information historians 
may have given us, the clergy have been 
the general practitioners in morals. And 
they have been a bit sensitive about 
any investigation of their authority. 

But such investigation has begun. 
The sociologist is becoming a devotee 
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of the case-method. The amount of de- 
tailed information— one had almost 
said gossip—at the disposal of the 
student of morals is bewildering. But 
how are we to get instruction from a 
duststorm of facts? 

The strength and weakness of this 
new critical and constructive interest 
are both represented in Walter Lipp- 
mann. He is more than merely a sociolo- 
gist and a historian. He belongs to 
that altogether too small group of 
writers who are historically minded. As 
a publicist he approaches problems of 
ethics and religion with a different 
point of view from that of the theolo- 
gian. He is practiced in public opinion, 
a competent journalist, astonishingly 
well-read, and in addition is instinctive- 
ly a philosophical rebel. 

Mr. Lippmann’s new volume?* is a sin- 
gularly accurate record of social atti- 
tudes, documented by church history, 
economics, psychology, literature. Com- 
pared with the technical book on the 
history of morals, it is vivid and read- 
able. 

But Mr. Lippmann is not interested in 
society for its own sake. He is a social 
diagnostician who wishes to effect a 
cure. He sees the moral order in need 
of foundations. The punitive God, the 
infallible Church, the infallible Bible 
upon which ethics has been based are 
no longer in control of morality. Man- 
kind, at least that element of mankind 
that counts in Mr. Lippmann’s mind, is 
endeavoring to find satisfaction in so- 
phistication and uncorrelated desire, 
and he pictures such attempts with 
withering realism. Sophisticated per- 
sons, no matter how young they may 
be, he sees making the discovery made 
by philosophers since men began to re- 
flect upon their ways of living; that the 
search for happiness (or satisfaction) 
is never the cause of happiness (or 
satisfaction). The most disillusioned 
people in the world are the most satis- 
fied. In fact, Mr. Lippmann’s volume 
is a modernized Ecclesiastes, describing 
the disillusionment of the sophisticated 
man searching for satisfaction. One 


*A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. Macmillan, New York, 1929. 





might even press the analogy further, 
for after Mr. Lippmann has finished his 
portrayal of disillusionment, he joins 
his predecessor in urging youth back to 
religion. 


NEED OF A NEW RELIGION 


Fearing that moral order is turning 
to anarchy, Mr. Lippmann accordingly 
seeks for it a new unifying basis. This 
he can see in religion alone. But this 
religion must be independent of the old 
authorities. He has little patience with 
any theology that would exploit ortho- 
doxy, while changing its content. The 
Fundamentalist, he says, is consistent. 
He has no doubt about the authority of 
the Bible, and so has a basis for his 
ethics. The only difficulty is that in- 
telligent people are not Fundamental- 
ists. If they are confronted with the 
Ten Commandments, instead of honor- 
ing their father and their mother, they 
want to know why such obedience is de- 
manded. And when it comes. to the 
seventh commandment, they are more 
responsive to liberty than to law. “It 
is my thesis,” he maintains, “that be- 
cause the acids of modernity have dis- 
solved the adjustments of the ancestral 
order, there exists today on a scale 
never before experienced by mankind, 
and of an urgency without a parallel, 
the need of that philosophy of life of 
which the insight of high religion is a 
prophecy. The need for a high religion 
which has hitherto indicated a kind of 
bypath into rare experiences is now a 
trail which the leaders of mankind are 
compelled to take.” 

Mr. Lippmann sets forth on this trail. 

It is a difficult task he faces. He 
vacillates between the negative pole of 
keen social observation, which leads to 
the distrust of any particular fagth, and 
the positive pole of a desire to show 
that “goodness is victorious vitality 
and badness defeated vitality.” He 
seeks to avoid that philosophical vocab- 
ulary which so frequently resembles 
algebraic symbols. Right and wrong, 
goodness and sin, evil and happiness are 
relative terms to which it is difficult to 
give definite content. The development 
of the social sciences has made ethics 
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less concerned with definitions than 
with directions as to how best to live. 
Yet from such a practical point of 
view, questions of the ultimate basis of 
morality are no less important than its 
history and the direction in which 
morals should develop. 

Mr. Lippmann, however, unexpected- 
ly identifies morality with authority. 
The Ten Commandments he knows to 
be the formulation of religious ideals 
dissolved by the acid of modernity, but 
some new authority, he feels, must lie 
back of morality. ‘In a world where no 
man desired what he could not have, 
there would be no need to regulate 
human conduct, therefore no need for 
morality” (p. 145). This identification 
of morality with control is a suppressed 
definition of his entire discussion, and 
makes constructive thought difficult, 
for he identifies right conduct with as- 
sent to an authority outside of the in- 
dividual. For such an authority he can 
see only two alternatives, that of popu- 
lar religion, which “rests on the belief 
that the kingdom is an objective fact,” 
and that of the humanist, who raises 
the problem “how mankind, deprived 
of the great fictions, is to come to 
terms with the needs which created 
these fictions.” 


HUMANISM As A “HIGH RELIGION” 


So Mr. Lippmann turns to human- 


ism. “What the sages have prophesied 
as high religion, what psychologists de- 
lineate as matured personality, and the 
disinterestedness of the Great Society 
required for its practical fulfillment 
are all of a piece and are the basic ele- 
ments of a modern morality.”’ The final 
formula of this “high religion” he finds 
in an ideal of the human personality 
which he calls a religion of the spirit. 
Its summary he finds in the words of 
Confucius, “to follow what the heart 
desires without transgressing what is 
right.” For he has learned to desire 
what is right. 

} But what sort of morality would this 
justify ? Does it not lead directly away 
from all authority toward that self- 
determined search for “satisfaction” 
which he has so cleverly exposed? As 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


a matter of fact, such following of 
heart’s desires is the opposite of Mr. 
Lippmann’s conception of morality, 
and constitutes a subtle appeal to self- 
indulgence. 

This inconsistency in constructive 
thought is a common failing in his- 
torians and sociologists. They find it 
difficult to pass from description to 
prescription. Doubtless Mr. Lippmann 
will be regarded by “intellectuals” as 
having yielded to the backward pull of 
age, his discussion of religion and 
morals is so sympathetic. He points 
out what every student of human af- 
fairs must recognize, namely, that men 
and women cannot safely live unreg- 
ulated, indulgent, self-centred lives. 
Whether they like it or not, there is a 
wise way and a foolish way of living. 
But, of course, this is no novelty in 
ethics. Bernard Shaw tried to irritate 
people into believing this fact; the 
Church has tried in a variety of ways 
to induce mankind to see it. And to a 
remarkable degree it has succeeded, for 
it has a unifying religious world view 
upon which ethical theory can be based. 
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Humanism, on the other hand, has no 
such heritage. 

Mr. Lippmann sees that a new con- 
ception is needed for the religious uni- 
fication he seeks. Nothing could be 
truer. When once patterns of thought 
are seen to be mere analogies, they are 
no foundation upon which to build 
thought. When men’s relation to super- 
human control can be expressed in 
political patterns, the problem of what 
constitutes right is simple; it is obedi- 
ence to’the sovereign God. But such a 
description is obviously a figure of 
speech. God is not a governor in any 
liberal sense. The new pattern which 
Mr. Lippmann proposes is the growth 
of the individual from the embryo to 
maturity, but he does not use it; 
he lacks the method of constructive 
thought. His pattern is not what a pat- 
tern must be if it is to be more than 
an analogy—the source of a system; it 
looks like an addition to an already 
completed line of thought. At all events, 
it is no authority of the sort that Mr. 


Lippmann feels morality needs. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


He adds to this unused pattern of 
growth a conception of disinterested- 
ness as an ethical principle. It is hard 
to see how this is anything like the sort 
of basis for which Mr. Lippmann is 
looking. It certainly does not answer 
his fundamental problem as to ground- 
ing morality in religion; it is not even 
his own “high religion.” 

At this point Mr. Lippmann is most 
convincing when, in dealing with his- 
tory and contemporary life, he forgets 
to be a philosopher. His principle of 
disinterestedness is applied to business 
and government, and his combination 
of history, criticism and common sense 
is always interesting. Again modern 
situations are set in their historical 
perspective. He does not believe that 
machines are a curse, but that they 
have transformed society. This will be 
something of a shock to the sociolo- 
gists who beatify medieval guilds at 
the expense of history. Socialism he 
does not approve, either in theory or 
practice. The evils of capitalism are 
bound to be offset by diffusion of the 
acquisitive results—a very penetrating 
observation possible only to the his- 
torically minded. Government is not 
as good as it should be, but is neces- 
sary in a machine-made world where 
social relations are growing more com- 
plicated. Further, it is more effective 
when it assists men to manage their 
own affairs rather than when it acts as 
an economic overlord. Government by 
the people is not dictatorship, for only 
by the assent of those most affected is 
a law really to be enforced. 

It is hard to see how either the con- 
ception of maturity or the principle of 
disinterestedness appears here as a 
unifying ground for morals. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s opinions regarding industry 
and government are well worth consid- 
ering, but they seem to be independent 
of any unifying ethical philosophy. In 
his chapter of “Love in the Great So- 
ciety” he is even more an exponent of 
conclusions that spring from no cen- 
tral religious philosophy. In tracing 
the social changes which have caused 
external control of sex to wane in mod- 
ern society, he once more confuses 
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legality with morality. ‘“‘The external 
control of the chastity of women is be- 
coming impossible,” he says, and there- 
fore he holds that a new sex morality 
is being formed. One chief reason for 
this is birth control. Mr. Lippmann has 
small patience with conventional dis- 
cussions of these matters, but proceeds 
to argue that marriage is something 
quite the opposite of companionate 
marriage. Though the problem is par- 
ticularly difficult, the married part- 
ners may happily adjust their affec- 
tions. But why should husband and 
wife be disinterested? Is not the basic 
change in sex morality due to woman’s 
acquisition of equal personal rights 
with men? 

These discussions of practical issues, 
though not always convincing, are not 
so revolutionary as one might expect. 
Barring the persistent implication that 
morality has gone with the weakening 
of religious conceptions, and that con- 
duct is ultimately a matter of individ- 
ual preference, they are well worth 
consideration. But they do not yield a 
definite contribution to the main task 
to which Mr. Lippmann has set him- 
self. At heart, he is in revolt against 
his own proposal. It is a confusion of 
terms to treat disinterestedness as re- 
ligion. It is as much in need of an ulti- 
mate basis as any other moral attitude. 


A PLEA FOR STOICISM 


And this brings us to Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s answer to the problem to which 
he has really set himself. For his entire 
discussion, historically discursive as it 
is in its treatment of practical issues, 
might be called a “Preface to Relig- 
ion.” In his final chapter he sets forth 
that “high religion’ on which moral- 
ity, bereft of ancient authority, may 
rest. In the critical and _ historical 
treatment of the development of relig- 
ion he has again done some clear 
thinking, but he is less successful in 
the few pages in which he attempts to 
set forth the “religion of the spirit.” 
His theory of disinterestedness cuts 
across the trail of constructive 
thought, and his final chapter is hardly 
more than a plea for a revived Stoi- 


cism. Yet he weakens even his Stoicism 
by leaving out that Nature so central 
in the system of Marcus Aurelius. 
Strictly speaking, it is not a religion 
that he expounds but a moral attitude 
left hanging in the air of sentiment. 

This brief sketch of Mr, Lippmann’s 
handling of a profound problem will 
show, I trust, that, in my opinion, his 
historical approach to the problem of 
morality is sound, his criticism of the 
present state of mind, on the whole, 
mature, and his insistence that morals 
must ground themselves in religion, in- 
escapable. But his volume fails to an- 
swer its own problem. Unless I mistake, 
the reason for this lies in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s failure properly to estimate re- 
ligion either historically or metaphysi- 
cally. 

In the first place, he does not give 
full value to the moral control resident 
in religious movements. He confuses 
the origin of social control with the 
control itself, ancient authorities with 
the customs in which they came to be 
embodied. With his position as to the 
rise and fall in patterns of thought, I 
am in agreement. In fact, the whole 
Modernist movement, which Mr. Lipp- 
mann thinks doomed to moral impo- 
tence, is based on the very data he 
describes. The doctrines of Christianity 
are demonstrably concepts drawn from 
the social minds that have dominated 
Europe. But we Modernists have one 
advatage in a fact Mr. Lippmann 
barely mentions. A religion is more 
than a philosophy. It is a social insti- 
tution. We recognize something more 
basic than doctrinal concepts—-namely, 
the continuous religious life in which 
the same needs and values are ex- 
pressed in successive modes of thought. 

Knowing Mr. Lippmann’s contribu- 
tion to this phase of social psychology, 
it is surprising to find that he so little 
recognizes this stream of human ex- 
perience which constitutes the Chris- 
tian and Hebrew religions. Religion, 
like democracy and public opinion, is 
an abstraction apart from _ social 
groups. Our modern life, however much 
the acid of modernity may have eaten 
into ancient authorities, is carrying 
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along attitudes and institutions, formu- 
las and practices, which are forces of 
actual moral control. We have the re- 
ligion for which he looks in actual op- 
eration. Mr. Lippmann is well aware of 
the functional value of such ethical 
control as asceticism, but he does not 
seem to recognize the actual relation- 
ship of the individual to a religious 
movement. “The principle of humanism 
is detachment, understanding, disinter- 
estedness in the presence of reality it- 
self” (p. 221). But is this historically 
true? I fancy most humanists would 
deny it. In the very nature of the case, 
does not morality imply social and, 
therefore, religious environment and 
coordination? If recent studies of relig- 
ions show anything, it is their social 
nature. 


THE FAILURE OF HUMANISM 


A second reason for the failure of 
Mr. Lippmann’s “high religion” to an- 
swer his own problem is something 
which is characteristic of all humanism 
as a religious philosophy. It has no real 
God because it has lost the sense of re- 
lationship to the universe behind a 
smokescreen of historical sociology. To 
argue this in detail would lead us into 
a metaphysical discussion which would 
find little favor with most readers. Yet, 
if a religious basis is to be given mor- 
als it must be found in something more 
ultimate than social behavior. So every 
person in moments of crisis confesses. 
For he prays. Carly is apparently 
no prophet for modern minds, but his 
comment on Margaret Fuller’s belated 
confession that she had made up her 
mind to accept the universe is a philos- 
ophy of religion. “Gad,” he said, ‘“‘she’d 
better.” 

Religion, historically considered, is 
the projection of the life process into 
help-gaining relationships with the 
forces of the universe which have made 


us personal. As human beings, we are 
in a process in which we have emerged 
from other forms of life. Any view of 
the evolution of personality must argue 
“hat there are in this process forces ca- 
pable of producing personalities and 
susceptible to personal relations. Else, 
whence did we come? To these person- 
ality-producing activities responsive to 
our personal approach, we give the 
name of God. The ultimate basis of mo- 
rality is the actual participation of life 
with this God. Every religion is a 
means to this adjustment. That is to 
say, if a person is not to run counter to 
those forces which made him personal, 
he must so act in social relations as to 
grow possessed of more self-determina- 
tion, more personal maturity and more 
regard for other persons; otherwise, he 
degenerates. 

Here is the real basis for ethical 
theory; cooperation with those ulti- 
mate activities which are furthering 
personality. This adjustment is the 


equivalent to the authority which Mr. 


Lippmann thinks we need, but it is not 
so much an authority as a condition of 
progress toward personal maturity. If 
one prefers to live as if personal values 
—these include personal relations—are 
not in accordance with that environing 
universe upon which he is dependent, he 
will soon experience the unsatisfied 
creative needs which Mr. Lippmann so 
accurately describes. There is no per- 
manent satisfaction in yielding to the 
backwa: pull of outgrown good. If he 
does make such adjustments, he will ex- 
perience the maturity and satisfaction 
which goodness implies. 

As compared with this integration of 
life with ultimate activity, a Judaism 
without a Jehovah, a Christianity with- 
out a church, a Stoicism without Na- 
ture, a high religion without a God, 
constitute a very nebulous basis for 
morality. 





The Arab Attacks on the Jews in 
Palestine 


The tragedy of the Arab attacks on the Jews in Palestine, 
which have aroused a storm of indignant protest throughout the 
world, has recently been deepened by the threat of the Arab lead- 
ers in Palestine to continue such attacks until their national 
claims and their complaints against Zionist administration are 
satisfied. The writer of the following article, on the basis of in- 
timate knowledge of the situation, lays bare the fundamental 
causes of the Arab-Jewish clash in the Holy Land. 


By WILLIAM SCHACK 


EDITOR AND WRITER WHO HAs LIVED IN PALESTINE 


FTER BEING an_ intermittent 
A source of friction for several 
years, the Wailing Wall in Jeru- 
salem has become the nucleus of 
a conflict developing to proportions 
undreamed of by either the Jewish 
population or the British authorities. 
Perhaps because they are so few in 
number, the historic and pseudo-his- 
toric monuments of all the religions of 
the Holy Land have long brewed bit- 
terness, whether between the sectaries 
within one creed, as in the case of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or be- 
tween two creeds, as in the case of the 
Wailing Wall. 

It is the position of the wall that has 
made it a centre of controversy, for it 
actually forms a part of the western 
boundary, at its southernmost point, 
of the spacious and beautiful Al-Ha- 
ram Al-Sharif, the sacred temple area 
of the Moslems and the supposed site 
of the Temple of Solomon. This is rec- 
tangular in form, the western side be- 
ing about 500 yards long, the Wailing 
Wall constituting about a tenth part 
of this length. But it is not part of a 
formal facade of the temple area, a 
good deal of whose boundary is im- 
pinged upon by dwellings. This is the 
case just north of the wall, which 


therefore appears as an independent 
object to the passerby; and it is 
reached by the usual devious streets of 
the Old City branching off the main 
street leading from the Jaffa Gate, 
without touching on any part of the 
temple grounds. What was until very 
recently the blind alley before the wall 
enhances this apparent isolation. 

But at the top of the wall, fifty-five 
feet from the ground, Moslems in the 
temple area can look down at the wor- 
shipers or, as they have done from 
time to time, throw stones at them. 
From their point of vantage they can, 
if they are finicky, make out a case 
that the Jews, at this remote corner of 
their compound, annoy them. It is im- 
probable that the annoyance can be 
very great, since the previous rulers of 
the country, the Turks, themselves 
Moslems, allowed the Jews access to 
the Wailing Wall; and it is only in the 
last few years, under British rule, that 
the ancient masonry began to assume 
the form of a barricade. 

In the articles of the mandate, the 
extremely difficult task of meticulous- 
ly defining the rights of every party 
contending for possession of the holy 
places was avoided, by simply stipulat- 
ing that these should have their status 
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quo maintained. Whether the diplo- 
mats took this as the easiest way out, 
since this article alone threatened to 
make the entire mandate impossible of 
achievement, or whether they assumed 
that a little mutual good-will could 
solve any new problems, the fact is 
that they left a way open for trouble 
with the Wailing Wall. It is true that 
a very little mutual good-will could 
have solved this problem, which the 
Turkish Government had long ago 
solved with a bit of judicious force, but 
the Supreme Moslem Council did not 
entertain any friendly sentiment for 
those whom. they looked upon as in- 
vaders, even though they had given so 
high a place in their religion to the 
Hebrew leaders and prophets. When 
the English came into the country, the 
Supreme Moslem Council took it as an 
occasion to gnaw at the long-standing 
privilege of the Jews; and when the 
English, necessarily adopting a cau- 
tious policy toward the Arabs, seemed 
to yield them every point, step by step 
a point of departure was reached for 
the current outbreak. 

On the Day of Atonement in 1925, 
Sir Ronald Storrs, then Governor of 
Jerusalem, suddenly issued an order 
for the police to interrupt the services 
at the Wailing Wall and remove the 
benches with which the worshipers had 
provided themselves against the day- 
long prayers and fasting. The cultured, 
the scholarly, the urbane Sir Ronald, 
statesman and_ soldier, evidently 
thought it a violation of the status quo 
to sit where one had been given per- 
mission to stand. As a matter of fact, 
the Jews had, in the days of the Turk- 
ish régime, always used benches at the 
wall on Yom Kippur. 

Except for minor encounters, noth- 
ing serious happened at the Wailing 
Wall until the Day of Atonement last 
year. Then, toward the close of the 
ceremonies, police appeared and tore 
away the screen which separated men 
from women in accordance with ortho- 
dox practice, and beat some of the peo- 
ple. The screen had been set up days 
before, so that if it really had to be 


removed it could have been done be- 
fore the ritual had begun. Again the 
excuse for the procedure was that the 
status quo had been violated. 


CAUSE OF THE RECENT RIOTING 


This year the Moslems began to talk 
of erecting a building on or close to 
the Wailing Wall, and early in August 
permission was granted them, with the 
understanding that they would not in- 
terfere with the Jews at prayer. But 
less than three weeks later, the day 
after the solemn commemoration at the 
wall of the destruction of the temple, 
which a group of younger Jews had 
used as an occasion to make a demon- 
stration, Moslems broke in in large 
numbers (they had previously been 
given the right to build a door in the 
blind alley), created a disturbance and 
burned some of the holy books and 
objects. The police made arrests, but 
there were disorders in various parts of 
the city, large numbers of Arab peas- 
ants having come into Jerusalem armed 
with clubs and daggers, apparently by 
a concerted arrangement. A Jewish 
boy was killed. By way of protest, his 
co-religionists attempted to force his 
funeral procession through the Old 
City, against the orders of the police. 
The latter beat a good many, which 
may have given the Moslems the idea 
that the police were with them. In any 
case, they must have felt that the 
authorities had shown themselves to 
be in their favor all along, or they 
would not have been prepared to the 
degree that they were to begin rioting. 

The first outbreak was in Jerusalem 
itself, when a howling mob armed with 
clubs and knives issued out of the 
Jaffa Gate, and poured down Jaffa 
Road like a floodstream. The few 
police there were either too timid or 
too overwhelmed to stop them. Feeling 
themselves masters of the situation, 
the Moslems attacked parts of the city. 
These are so scattered that it would 
take a considerable police force to pa- 
trol them. Thus, Talpiot and Yemin 
Mosheh, both of them on hills south of 
the city, are so far removed from each 
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other that separate defensive forces 
against the marauders would _ be 
needed. Rehaviah on the west, and 
Beth Hakerem on the north are like- 
wise semi-isolated. All these (except 
Yemin Mosheh) are post-war crea- 
tions, well-planned suburbs containing 
many fine homes, occupied largely by 
professionals and officials. All were 
reported to have been attacked. 

The most atrocious assault seems to 
have been committed in Hebron. As 
the alleged site of the tomb of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob and their wives, over 
which a large mosque has been built, 
it is a centre of intense bigotry. The 
irony of forbidding Jews access to this 
tomb! The Jewish population of He- 
bron is small, the only point of Jewish 
interest being the Slobodka rabbinical 
‘seminary. Here a ferocious band at- 
tacked youths and old men utterly 
unarmed, knifing and clubbing to 

eath scores, including several Ameri- 
can Jews. Knowing the passionate na- 
ture of the Arabs in normal times, 
one can imagine that when they are 
inflamed with fanaticism they are like 
madmen, 

In a few days the disorders followed 
all the main arteries of the country 
down to the coastal plain from Jerusa- 
lem via Jaffa, from Haifa through the 
plain of Esdraelon and the valley of 
Jezreel and Galilee. 


VIEWED AS POLITICAL WEDGE 


Despite the sensational events, no 
real weight is to be assigned to the 
Wailing Wall. This was only a pretext. 
The irony of the situation is that the 
Wailing Wall itself is of no importance 
to the young men and women who have 
migrated to Palestine in the last ten 
years. If they go to it occasionally, it 
is as spectators, and the sight of the 
people weeping, wailing and praying 
does not interest them greatly. For 
they have turned their backs on la- 
mentation and set themselves to win 
the more difficult consolation of a new 
living Zion. These are the young men 


and women who are making a fertile 
valley out of the Emek, which used to 
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be a malarial pesthole harboring a few 
dingy houses; who are experimenting 
with cooperative communities; who 
aim to create a new Jewish race for 
the one which, scattered in every coun- 
try of the world, is dissolving in them 
all and losing its own character. 
These new settlers, so far away from 
the orthodex who frequent the Wailing 
Wall, have been drawn into the conflict 
b_-cause they know that more than a 
religious issue is involved. They would 
have relinquished the Jewish right to 
the Wailing Wall between the puffs of 
a cigarette, or left it to the orthodox 
to fight it out for themselves if they 
had not realized that in this instance, 
as in so many others, religion was be- 
ing used as a mask. They knew that 
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if they, as Jews, yielded up any privi- 
leges, the Arabs would follow up their 
advantage; they knew that a political 
motive was behind the mask, that the 
Arabs who were opposed to the Jewish 
colonization of Palestine were exploit- 
ing Moslem fanaticism for their own 
purposes. By checking any entering 
wedge they hoped to improve their re- 
lations with the Arabs who are not 
politically self-conscious—the great 
majority of the population—through 
mutual economic advantages. 

In the last few years the relations 
of the races had improved greatly by 
this means. Arab and Jewish road- 
builders often fraternized over their 
common tasks. Fellaheen (Arab peas- 
ants) could not be unfriendly to Jews, 
who were such a good market for their 
produce, who were instrumental in 
bringing good roads and automobiles 
into the country. In 1914 there was 
not an automobile in Palestine. The 


Jews were responsible for the drainage 
of many swamps, and for many other 


measures to make the country more 
healthful. And out of the taxes, heavily 
levied and in such a way that the Jews 
bear an entirely disproportionate share 
of them, the Arabs have been given 


systematic guidance in agriculture and 
their first extensive chain of schools. 

Having given the effendi—the land- 
lords, mostly absentee—good prices 
for their land, having improved the 
status of the peasant—than which 
nothing seems to have been further 
from the thought of the effendi—and 
of the Arab laborers who were being 
taught unionist principles, the Jews 
were beginning to take the Arabs for 
granted. In 1921 there had been riots 
to protest the new Zionist immigration, 
but they had been quickly quelled. 
Thereafter there was- very little public 
disorder, so that the British could cut 
down their army and _ congratulate 
themselves that, in rendering the coun- 
try peaceful enough for the Jews to 
devote all their funds and energy to 
constructive work, they were carrying 
out their part of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. 

The Jews in Palestine were not at all 
satisfied with so passive an attitude. 
The government was giving them none 
of the public land—they had to con- 
tinue buying every inch of it; the gov- 
ernment was giving preference to 
cheap Arab labor in the construction 
of public works; the government was 
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A general view of the town of Hebron, Palestine 
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A STREET IN NABLUS, PALESTINE 


remiss in its subsidies to Jewish edu- 
cation and Jewish communal improve- 
ments. But the majority was moderate 
in its protests and was willing to con- 
cede the government credit for main- 
taining public order. Apparently the 
Arabs were convinced, they thought, 
that the Jews were sincere in their 
policy of peaceful penetration and 
wanted to be their good neighbors. 
Perhaps they were a bit worried when 
the authorities continued to lean back- 
ward in favoring the Arabs, but when, 
two years ago, the government contrib- 
uted quite a sum to the Jewish school 
budget and enacted the ordinance giv- 
ing the Jews the communal self-gov- 
ernment they had been demanding 
(the other communities also received 
this form of autonomy, which is mostly 
paper power), they began to hope that 
it would bestow its favors more equi- 
tably. And they remained sanguine 
concerning the Arab problem. 

From the beginning, the Zionists 
were naively unaware or made them- 


Ewing Galloway 


selves unconscious of the full extent of 
this problem.. Cherishing the ancient 
hope of being restored to Zion—a hope 
many Jews have now abandoned—they 
were thrown into Palestine by the cen- 
trifugal force of the anti-Semitic out- 
breaks in Eastern Europe. Once there, 
they thought that their primary prob- 
lem was to build up this run-down des- 
ert country, and they were courageous 
enough, under the spur of the national- 
ist ideal, to tackle the heartbreaking 
job. With the Arabs they would get 
on through fair dealing. The very fact 
that the country was at such low ebb 
would make them welcome the energy 
and wealth the Jews would bring in. 
And the idea seems reasonable. Syria, 
to the north, is richer than Palestine 
in water supply, woodlands and other 
natural resources, and yet its loss by 
emigration in recent years is heavy. If 
the Jews were willing to attempt to 
build up the poorer country, who would 
object ? 

Unfortunately, the problem is not 
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merely economic. The Jews in Pales- 
tine could get on with the Arabs if it 
were. They could probably get on with 
the Arabs on the score of religion. But 
their situation is complicated, not 
merely by the widespread renaissance 
of Arab nationalism, but by the entan- 
glement of England, their own govern- 
ment, with the diverse expressions of 
this nationalism in Egypt and Iraq, as 
well as in Palestine itself. The bond 
of a common religion in these coun- 
tries, and a religion which is still be- 
lieved in blindly and passionately by 
sufficient numbers to start a holy war, 
makes for a kind of political amity, if 
not—due to their great differences— 
of political unity. Should they have a 
common foe, they could give their at- 
tack a religious form of expression. 
These Avab countries are in fact quite 
hostile to England now, and they have 
framed such an attack by means of the 
Wailing Wall. The very extent and in- 


tensity of the present riots indicate 
that they are directed not only against 
the Jews as such, but against England 
as well. It has been reported that the 
government offices in both Jaffa and 
Haifa were attacked by the Arab mobs. 
As this was being written, Auni Abd-el- 
Hadi Sij, secretary of the Arab execu- 
tive, frankly admitted, in an interview 
with a correspondent of The New York 
Times, that this group had been plan- 
ning this coup for several years. He 
declared that orders had been given to 
the Arabs to shoot only Jews, and no 
British soldiers. The reason for this 
was not that they had no grievance 
against the English—for the whole pur- 
pose of the revolt was to bring about 
the abrogation of the Balfour Declara- 
tion—but that they had no grievance 
against the local British authorities, 
who were in perfect sympathy with the 
Arab cause. The hint is a broad one. 
It is significant that on Aug. 26 a Pal- 


Australian Official Photograph 


Australian troops in Palestine during the World War advanced over territory similar to 
that on which British forces are now engaged in keeping the Arabs in check 
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estinian nationalist Arabic group pe- 
titioned the League of Nations to abol- 
ish the mandate and disown the Bal- 
four Declaration. How seriously may 
this demand be taken? In Syria, with 
the Arabs in the Lebanon largely 
Christianized and westernized, with a 
fountain of youth in the waters of 
Damascus, one easily understands the 
desire for and possibility of indepen- 
dence. In Egypt, whose people are less 
ebullient than the Lebanese, one can 
also feel a real need for dominating the 
fertile genius of the place (though the 
English had to develop it). But in Arab 
Palestine, impoverished, at the lowest 
economic level, there is a correlative 
political apathy. Five years after the 
Jewish immigration set in, the Jews 
had established more newspapers, and 
in Hebrew, a language which had to be 
reshaped for daily use, than the Pales- 
tinian Arabs possessed. The latter are 
read only by a handful. Jews also pub- 
lish the only English daily paper that 
exists in Palestine. 

Only a few families foster the na- 
tionalistic spirit—where were they be- 
fore 1918? These include effendi, who 
are so bitterly opposed to Jewish pene- 
tration that the only reason they sell 
the Jews land is because they get a 
fancy price for it. Nor is there much 
tangible evidence that their conception 
of nationalism includes a genuine in- 
terest in the welfare of the masses of 
their country. Of course, it is conceiv- 
able that one can love one’s country, 
however poor it is. The Palestinian 
scene is in its tiny compass rich and 
varied; its patriarchal primitiveness at 
once humbles and exalts. Even hard- 
ened business men, viewing it, discover 
that they have a soul. For those who 
have to make a living in the country, 
however, most of this beauty is merely 
barrenness. There are undoubtedly, 
nevertheless, sincere Palestinian Arab 
nationalists. But it is hard to imagine 
them of any potency if the Jews were 
not making the country fit for them all 
to live in. Nor have the Jews been driv- 
ing the Arabs to the wall. Although 


their avowed object is to achieve a 
majority in Palestine, they have not 
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contemplated nor do they contemplate 
repressing whatever culture the Arabs 
may produce, not even their nationalist 
feeling. Even anti-Zionist Jews would 
concede the integrity of the Jewish in- 
tention in this respect. 

From the Arab propagandist’s point 
of view, the present was an ideal mo- 
ment to attack. The extended Jewish 
Agency had just been formed in Zurich, 
bringing many rich Americans to the 
Zionists’ aid; here was proof that the 
Jews were planning their conquest on 
a larger scale. The defenses were 
weak, with the chief officials, including 
the High Commissioner and the Com- 
mandant of the Palestine police, away 
from the country on vacation. The Jews 
could not have much arms, being law- 
abiding citizens. In any event, they 
were greatly outnumbered, and their 
scattered settlements were vulnerable 
to assault. For an immediate cause, 
the protest the Jews made about the 
Wailing Wall, it was alleged, proved 
that they were planning to annex the 
whole of the sacred temple area, since 
they regarded the site of Solomon’s 
temple as their own. Some such incit- 
ing balderdash seems to have been 
preached to the mob of Arab peasants 
who thronged the Haram (temple 
area) before the riots started, and as 
the message traveled to the Arab ham- 
lets and towns scattered over the rug- 
ged country, picking up decorative de- 
tails, it precipitated violence every- 
where. At the present writing, even the 
censored reports tell of attacks on all 
the Jewish cities except Tiberias and 
most of the agricultural colonies in the 
plain of Esdraelon and Galilee. Much 
damage seems to have been done in the 
modern quarters of Jerusalem built in 
the last half-dozen years—Talpiot, 
Pehaviah and Beth Hakerem. But the 
greatest damage is to the racial good- 
will so built up by the new settlers, in 
the face of the work they had of mak- 
ing fruitful a barren land. 

[The Arab point of view, together 
with the later developments in Pales- 
tine, is printed in the latter section of 
this issue under “Events in the Near 
and Middle East.’’] 
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pered by the natural enterprise 

and enthusiasm of publishers, 

has of recent years found its way 

into the realm of historical composition 
until that ancient and once honorable 
profession is now more or less divided 
into the trinity which, it has been said, 
characterizes the charms of Paris and 
its attractions, “antiquité, nouveauté, 
frivolité.’” And it must be admitted 
that of the three, novelty and frivolity 
seem now in the ascendant in the more 
popular realms of history and biogra- 
phy. From the temptation to scanda- 
lous chronicle and journalistic sensa- 
tion, the author of The History of Brit- 
ish Civilization (By Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford, New York: Harcourt-Brace- 
2 vols.) is fortunately free. In a day 
when it is possible for one to compile 
from the Book of Books all the rather 
numerous examples of ancient Hebrew 
backsliding from a state of grace and 
publish it under the title of The Truth 
About the Bible; when sex seems to be 
the chief concern of many biographers; 
when the holding of the past up to ridi- 
cule seems to be the leading motive of 
clever and ill-informed essayists, there 
is a certain comfort in turning to a 
book whose author is a well-read geu- 
tleman whom one would like to know. 
It is a book, moreover, which at this 
present moment especially, whose very 
title, as well as its own character, its 
virtues and defects, its spirit and its 
performance, raise great questions as 
to the present, and especially the future 
of historical composition. What is to 
be the material of history; how is it to 


ii SPIRIT of “authorship,” tem- 


be related; to what audience is it to 
appeal, and in what fashion? What, in 
brief, is history to become? It is ap- 
parent, as one looks about him, that 
what we call history has enormously 
altered in the past three-quarters of a 
century, not merely in method but in 
content and perhaps still more in pres- 
entation. There was a time about the 
middle of the nineteenth century when 
men made money by writing history, 
and good history, when Parkman and 
Motley and Prescott and Macaulay de- 
rived comfortable incomes, if not com- 
fortable fortunes, from that source. 
And now? “There is one rule about 
books by college professors today,” re- 
marked a cynical publisher recently, 
“If they are good books, they do not 
sell; if they sell, they are bad books.” 
The only persons who make money 
writing history today are the textbook 
writers and what the French call so 
aptly “vulgarizers.” 

That is apparent in many other fields. 
Look at the “popular” magazines fifty 
or seventy-five years ago. It is rarely 
that their tables of contents do not 
contain the titles of historical essays of 
weight and distinction, serious, well 
written, well informed. Compare them 
with even the same magazines today, to 
say nothing of those of lesser rank, and 
you will see that either the taste of the 
editors, or the readers, or both, has 
enormously altered, in the direction of 
history at least. And yet “popular” in- 
terest in history has not declined. Many 
newspapers print from week to week, 
or even from day to day, a section de- 
voted to the past; sometimes by ques- 
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tion and answer, sometimes by a col- 
umn or a part of a column; sometimes 
by illustrations. Some carry in a con- 
spicuous place and as one of their most 
attractive features, a “story picture” of 
some phase of the past, day by day; 
and it is in general extremely well done 
and most interesting. More recentiy 
still, history has taken another step— 
outward or downward, as you choose. 
It has found a place among the “‘comic 
strips” of American newspapers; and 
teaches the history of the country in a 
series of little pictures with explana- 
tory comment in a fashion unimagina- 
ble a generation since. And more; the 
story goes that when the author of 
these little sketches proposed—or had 
it proposed to him by the newspapers— 
to give them up, there was such a wide- 
spread protest that it was necessary to 
go on. 


THE NEW DEMAND FOR HISTORY 


There is one further illustration 


which may be adduced here of the 


change in the world. The “serious” 
magazines have given up _ historical 
publication, but the pages of the lead- 
ing weekly periodicals of America con- 
tain from time to time historical 
sketches, in the form of short stories, 
sometimes but thinly disguising much 
solid information, a series of great in- 
terest, in general of no mean “scholar- 
ly” quality, and exceedingly well done, 
as well as exceedingly popular in the 
best sense. So there is still a demand 
for history; but what a change from 
the days when Prescott and Motley and 
Parkman and Macaulay filled the pages 
of the “serious” magazines. What, 
then, has happened? Is the “serious” 
public, the “reading public,” no longer 
interested in anything but “textbooks” 
and chroniques scandaleuses, and pseu- 
do-scientific popularizations; and the 
newspaper public interested in what 
seems to many of us the truer presen- 
tation of the past? Is it the editors or 
‘the public to which they profess to 
cater—or what is it that makes Maurois 
and Ludwig and Wells so popular, when 
they know far less history than the 
“feature story” or the historical short- 


story writer or the authors of the 
“strips”? 

Is there—absit omen!—such a gulf 
between the ‘“‘common people”’ who read 
the newspapers, and the “intelligentsia” 
of the book clubs and the reading clubs 
and the “popular” magazines, well di- 
rected, even regimented, as to taste by 
their leaders who tell them what to ad- 
mire? Is the “movement” getting out 
of touch with the realities of life and 
letters? Has the childish desire for 
“nouveauté” and “frivolité” overpow- 
ered serious effort to find out and com- 
prehend the best that has been done, 
or is being done, even in the minds of 
“collegians,” faculty as well as stu- 
dents, passionately desirous of ‘“‘keep- 
ing abreast of the great intellectual 
movement” of our time? Is it this 
which produces the “feature” history 
of the newspapers and the strips, as 
men turn to detective stories to escape 
the welter of sex novels and the eternal 
triangle? Is it true that, in the as yet 
unprinted opinion of one of our fore- 
most men of letters, the emancipation 
of feminism has produced the ‘“‘sex com- 
plex’ in biography as in fiction? 

From the elements which lie behind 
these queries Wingfield - Stratford’s 
book is notably free; and to this dia- 
tribe the editors, the publishers and the 
advisory committees of the book clubs 
will answer with—more or less—one 
voice, that it is not true. The editors 
will go on to say that there are neither 
readers nor writers of serious, even if 
entertaining, historical essays now to 
be found in the United States, and very 
few elsewhere; that it is a vogue that 
is past. To that, in turn, it is permis- 
sible to reply that this is not proved; 
it is even possible to answer their dog- 
matism with another dogma—that this 
is not true. That there are—or would 
be—readers, there seems to be plenty 
of proof; and as to writers, why should 
young men write and send to editors 
contributions which have no possible 
chance of ever being printed? What 
outlet is there in the United States for 
such writing in the “popular” maga- 
zines ? 

But the art of historical composition 
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or investigation, or “history” as it is 
generically called, is provided in the 
present volumes with an illustration— 
or rather, perhaps, a suggestion—of 
another “tendency” or “school” now of 
much vogue. It is called “The New 
History,” and it is concerned chiefly 
with the facts of everyday life. Whether 
it takes the name of “social,” or of 
“civilization,” it professes to relate the 
affairs of the past as they affected the 
“common” man, that heir of the ages 
who was once known as the “average” 
man, and before that as the “natural” 
man; whom Ricardo knew as the “ecv- 
nomic” man; whom Sinclair Lewis 
called “Be bbitt’”; and whom the moral- 
ity-play author knew as “Everyman.” 
That individuat has become the hero of 
the New uistory, and the effect of that 
upon historical writing is of consider- 
able interest. 





























SOCIAL HISTORY 


“Social history,’”’ despite the claims 
of some of its more modern exponents, 
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is not a new phenomenon. It was known 
to Herodotus; it was practiced by Taci- 
tus; Gibbon was not unaware of it, nor 
Macaulay; Green wrote in accordance 
with its latest principles; and Traill got 
out six volumes of it. The principle 
lying behind it is, in effect, the infusion 
of political events with descriptions of 
the social and economic, even the psy- 
chological condition of men; or even 
the virtual omission of political events 
altogether—and by “political” is meant 
constitutional, military and diplomatic 
affairs. It is, therefore, an extreme 
reaction against what was once called 
“drum and trumpet history.” It deals 
primarily with the arts of peace, with 
the everyday life of everyday people. 
In its latest aspects it stresses the 
“common man” to such an extent that 
it describes life in terms of the lowest 
common denominator, in terms, at best, 
of the “average” rather than the ex- 
ceptional achievement. In one recent 
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and ingenious essay it is argued that 
McGuffey’s Reader is the measure of 
American society of the years when 
that volume flourished. 

Yet there is here the first fallacy of 
the New History. It was not the com- 
piler of that reader but the men who 
wrote its contents that made it impor- 
tant. It was not what the Athenian 
of the time of Pericles wore and ate 
that made that age important. It is 
not, at bottom, what is outside men 
but what is inside them that counts; 
and what they think and feel has more 
influence on what they eat and wear 
and do than the reverse. It is what the 
leaders achieve rather than what the 
masses imitate that counts, even in the 
history of civilization. There is much 
to be said for the idea of describing the 
externals of ordinary life besides, or 
even in place of narrating the history 
of war and politics. But, on the other 
hand, there is much to be said against 
the fallacy that by omitting or con- 
densing to an absurd degree all ac- 
counts of war—to take one instance of 
many—we shall somehow either get a 
truer picture of the past, or raise up a 
generation which will not enter into 
armed conflict. 

There is one other difficulty about 
the New History. It is that as a young 
reader observed of one of its more 
recent and interesting productions, “it 
is a fine book to read if you know some 
history to start with.” In that ingenu- 
ous remark lies the clue to the problem 
which its authors must face and con- 
quer if they are to succeed. It is pre- 
cisely the problem of the New Fiction, 
those ‘“chronicles” and “sagas” and 
“trilogies” with which we have become 
familiar in recent years. As a literary 
critic recently observed, “any one can 
write interminably about the ordinary 
events in the lives of ordinary people, 
the trick is to make such writing 
interesting enough to keep people 
reading it.” The fact seems to be that 
in history, as in fiction—or even in real 
life—common people are seldom as in- 
teresting as uncommon people; and 
further that in history, as in fiction 
and in life, people demand what may be 


called a “plot.” They need something 
to hang the descriptions on, to give 
them life and meaning. 

In the New History as in the New 
Fiction the principal thing is descrip- 
tion, not narration; the subordinate 
factor is the story. One should not for- 
get that history—to say nothing of 
fiction—was and is a story. It need 
not have a formal hero and a formal 
villain; indeed the scientific principles 
which now prevail forbid either heroics 
or Villainy. But if it has no connected 
narrative; if it is merely a series of 
pictures without what the movie men 
call “continuity,” it ceases to be either 
interesting or capable of holding the 
attention. 


STRUCTURAL SHORTCOMINGS 


That is the problem of the New His- 
tory as of the old; but the old solved 
it by the process of political develop- 
ment or decline, even of constitutional 
development. It provided action; it 
painted character of individuals as well 
as of masses; it stimulated the imagi- 
nation with struggles, either of force 
or of intelligence. The New History 
has not learned that art. It has as 
yet little if any “plot”; it has few 
“characters”; it has still less “‘action”; 
it has least of all “continuity.” Its 
writers have not yet learned their busi- 
ness; perhaps they have not yet real- 
ized that it is their business to provide 
these qualities if they are to make good 
their promise. As yet most of their 
work is flesh without a skeleton or a 
nervous system; and only when, and if 
they learn the difficult art of com- 
bining the old political narrative with 
the “new” social description, will 
they achieve what they desire. And not 
then unless they recognize that men 
are, after all, in greater or less degree, 
political creatures, as they should be if 
the world is to be well governed, or 
cven governed at all. 

It is not improbable that the reaction 
against politics and war and diplomacy 
and constitutional development may be 
due to the over-emphasis on those mat- 
ters in the old histories. It may be due 
to the fact that ordered government 
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has been more or less achieved and so 
is less regarded; that “liberty” has been 
attained, and the struggle for it seems 
of less account than it did to earlier 
generations; that “equality” seems now 
of more importance, and that depends 
on and appeals to the “average” or 
“common” man. It may even be that 
this is merely a changing fashion, like 
futurism and cubism and the other 
“isms” which now affect or afflict the 
arts. It may be that. Yet history has 
always been the chronicle of struggle, 
and unless the New Historians can 
somehow inject that element into their 
work they will remain merely antiqua- 
rians, the producers of a series of pic- 
tures, not a moving picture. 

But there is one further difficulty 
about much of what -passes as “history” 
today. It is the feeling in the minds of 
many persons nowadays, persons who 
are for the most part outside the realms 
of the “intelligentsia” or the “educat- 
ors” proper, that there is a tremendous 
reaction against the old doctrine of 
“discipline.” In the words of a young 
lady of some talents not long since, “TI 
never could do well in history. I simply 
cannot bear to be bound down by the 
facts.” So she enlisted in one of those 
activities known now as “social.” Now 
it is a good thing from some points of 
view not be bound down by the facts 
too much; it is a good thing, as Henry 
James observed, to “turn somersaults 
in the blue.”’ But, though to a consid- 
erable and increasing number of people 
nowadays the unpleasant, even the ugly 
facts of existence, food, clothing, shel- 
ter, warmth, even ordinary comfort, 
have been submerged beneath the tri- 
umphs of science and invention, till 
they are no longer visible, they are still 
there. 

Among them there are the “facts of 
history.” To that the disciples of the 
New History will at once reply that all 
this hinges on the definition of the 
word “facts”; that the facts they chron- 
icle are more important than names 
and dates and events. That may be 
true; it is no new idea. But when all 
is said and done, without the foundation 
there is no enduring structure; and if 


history is to be even approximately 
“scientific,” or even merely “true,” it 
cannot forsake its A B C’s and multi- 
plication table. It still remains impor- 
tant whether Elizabeth or Victoria, 
Caesar or Napoleon, Washington or 
Lincoln came first in the immutable 
scheme of things, as Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford would be the first to admit. 
He knows it to begin with, but as Heine 
said of the Romans, “they had time to 
conquer the world, for they knew their 
declensions to begin with”; the rest of 
us have to learn. One of the difficulties 
about the New History is the oldest of 
all historical problems, that of chronol- 
ogy. That problem its authors have not 
yet faced, or at least solved, and much 
of their work which has appeared so 
far might almost, like the old joke 
about some of Emerson’s poetry, be as 
well read backward as forward. 


THE “COMMON MAN” FALLACY 


Viewed in the light of these consider- 
ations, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s book 
is a very considerable achievement, and 
there is at least one other reader who 
shares the pleasure of having it on his 
shelves, despite the fact that that read- 
er’s modest contribution to the history 
of the reign of Charles II finds no echo 
here. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has not 
succumbed to the “common man”’ fal- 
lacy; he stillyrecords the great achieve- 
ments of great men; he still endeavors 
to reproduce their thoughts, as well as 
to trace the great currents of intellect 
and emotion which they set in motion 
or of which they were the greatest ex- 
ponents. He has been through his dis- 
cipline and he recognizes the debt of 
the present to the past. 

The History of British Civilization is 
precisely what one might expect from 
such a man, apparently accustomed to 
an academic, a literary and an artistic 
atmosphere; perhaps accustomed to lec- 
turing on or discussing with undergrad- 
uates the subject which he treats. It 
is not “scholarly” in the benumbing 
sense of monographic detail where “fu- 
rious footnotes growl ‘neath every 
page.” It is not “dignified” in the Gib- 
bonian sense of a “great” style. It is 
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easy, conversational, even colloquial in 
its expression; it is quite up to date in 
its parallels and language and illustra- 
tions. It is as if the author sat down 
before his study fire and said to the 
young men about him: “Now I am go- 
ing to tell you the story of England and 
Scotland and Wales and Ireland and 
the British Empire and civilization gen- 
erally, as I see it.” It is written from 
the books which such a well-read, well- 
trained, cultivated man has on his 
shelves, or can get by going across the 
quad to the college library; or, at wider 
view, by running into the university 
library just down the street to look up 
a reference. It is infused with a pecu- 
liar and agreeable mass of information 
and a love of better things, of books 
and architecture and painting and 
craftmanship in many lines. It express- 
es, in brief, the contents of a cultured 
mind, learned and leisured and literary 
and artistic—the kind of a mind which 
is now rapidly passing from the earth. 
It is not, like Mr. Wells’s best seller, 


“swotted up” information, poured into 
and out of a book-making machine of a 
mind, taken down by a stenographer 
and corrected—as far as he would per- 


mit them—by those who knew some- 
thing about it. It has been written by 
the author himself out of the fullness 
of his knowledge for his own satisfac- 
tion; and that is not usual in these days 
of scientific historians and journalistic 
historicizers. 

Therefore it has the defects of its 
qualities. It is long; it is discursive; 
it is not always meticulously accurate; 
it reveals certain prejudices for and 
against various movements and charac- 
ters; it takes up certain positions which 
it would be hard to defend against a 
shrewd attack. It lacks at times a cer- 
tain chronological consistency and a 
definiteness, so that one is not always 
quite sure where he is in the story; it is 
at times repetitious, especially as to 
adjectives. It is, in brief, just what one 
might expect from conversation before 
a study fire in King’s College, Cam- 
bridge—which is to say that it is very 
good conversation indeed, especially if 
one were able to enliven it with those 
creature comforts which are its natural 
accompaniment. And it is extremely en- 
tertaining, as well as provocative— 
which may be something of the same 
thing, after all. 





Bishop Matthew Simpson, the Man 
Who Inspired the Emancipation 
Proclamation 


Great historical interest attaches to the following article by 
Dr. Wilson, who is now going through the hitherto neglected 
papers of Bishop Matthew Simpson, the Civil War patriot and 
close friend and adviser of Abraham Lincoln. The papers reveal 
the fact that it was Bishop Simpson who strongly urged and 
finally persuaded the President to issue the momentous Emanci- 


pation Proclamation. 


By CLARENCE TRUE WILSON 


GENERAL SECRETARY, BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC MORALS, 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


superlative genius in his judg- 

ment of men. His intuition in 

this was unerring. Before he 
formed his Cabinet he scanned the po- 
litical horizon for the tallest men in 
sight, and unlike certain other Presi- 
dents he did not hesitate to invite the 
biggest men in political life to become 
his counselors and advisers, nor was he 
afraid they would overshadow him. 
Hence, although they had been his ri- 
vals for the Presidential nomination, he 
asked Seward, Bates, Chase and later 
Stanton to enter his Cabinet. If in se- 
lecting his Generals he seems to have 
misjudged men, it must be remembered 
that in the group consisting of Mc- 
Clellan, McDowell, Pope, Burnside and 
Hooker, all but one West Point men, he 
had to choose the only men available. 
Later he showed his true judgment by 
placing in high command such men as 
Meade, Grant, Sherman, Thomas and 
Sheridan. In seeking the counsel and 
advice of unofficial citizens Lincoln 
was as wise as in his choice of the 
members of his Cabinet. Among such 
advisers none stood higher in his esti- 


A supera LINCOLN exercised a 


mation and confidence than Bishop 
Matthew Simpson, the Chrysostom of 
American Methodism. 

Though many of the greatest rulers 
of men have leaned upon some coun- 
selor who was recognized as the “power 
behind the throne,” we should rather 
think of Bishop Simpson’s devotion to 
Abraham Lincoln. Both men were of a 
higher moral type and quality than the 
kings and ecclesiastics of a less refined 
and humane age. Nevertheless, Simp- 
son was a “power behind the throne” 
throughout the Lincoln Administration. 
He frequently called at the White 
House, and it is not known that he ever 
went there to secure a result and failed 
of its accomplishment. 

Throughout the Civil War period 
Bishop Simpson threw himself into the 
cause of the Union as few other men 
could. He turned the tide for the Union 
in sixty cities from ocean to ocean, 
wherever he gave his great war speech, 
“The Future of Our Country.’”’ When he 
went to Washington he was ccnsulted 
at all kinds of crises and on all sorts 
of matters. Every careful student of 
the history of those times who does 
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not know Simpson has a lot of unex- 
plained mysteries to account for. We 
study the career of President Lincoln 
and see him doing the thing that he 
had announced he would not do and 
that a unanimous Cabinet would have 
opposed. Somebody exercised a power- 
ful influence upon him. There was a 
“power behind the throne.” Thus may 
we account for many of his acts that 
seemed utterly inconsistent. 

The emancipation of the slaves is a 
most striking case in point. Lincoln 
from his youth up hated slavery with 
all the strength of his moral nature, 
but he believed that ~either he nor the 
government nor the States had the 
power to interfere with it. It was here 
when the Constitution was formed and 
was, therefore, embedded in it. But 
Simpson, after the President and Cabi- 
net had given assurances that they had 
no power or intention to interfere with 
slavery—and Lincoln had stated this 
in his first inaugural and then removed 
General John C. Frémont for violating 
the principles there enunciated—con- 
vinced the President that he would 
never win the war without the free- 
dom of the slaves; that the Constitu- 
tion was not the question; when the 
Constitution was up off its seat fight- 
ing for its life, self-preservation was 
the only law. Lincoln in his debates 
with Stephen A. Douglas admitted the 
constitutionality of slavery and that 
the government could not constitution- 
ally interfere with the institution; but 
he emancipated the slaves. Somebody 
must have shown him. The man who 
brought him to that decision was the 
“power behind the throne.” 


THE BISHOP’S PAPERS 


Bishop Matthew Simpson died on 
June 18, 1884. For almost forty-five 
years his correspondence, manuscripts 
and papers have reposed safely in a 
number of trunks. Recently a chapel 
in the Methodist Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was dedicated in his honor, 
and addesses on his marvelously effec- 
tive life were delivered by Bishop Wil- 
liam F. McDowell and Clarence True 
Wilson, the secretary of the board. It 
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was thought best that the public life 
of Bishop Simpson should be written, 
especially as new data about his rela- 
tion to the government, the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and five Presidents’ 
administrations have come to light 
upon the opening of those trunks, 

It was known that there was a let- 
ter from President Lincoln addressed 
to George W. Childs and his commit- 
tee in Philadelphia at the final meeting 
of the Christian Commission, which 
had expended $6,000,000 in that section 
alone for the relief of the soldiers. At 
its last meeting arranged to take place 
in Philadelphia Lincoln was to deliver 
the address, but he was engrossed by 
the progress of the war as Richmond 
was being approached, receiving tele- 
grams every hour, some of which de- 
manded immediate and important deci- 
sions. It was therefore impossible for 
him to leave the capital, and so he 
wrote to George W. Childs: 

Dear Sir: My heart will be with you 
in the celebration you contemplate, and 

I had planned to come, but I am watch- 

ing Grant just now. I want you to find 

Bishop Matthew Simpson wherever he 

may be and tell him that I would pre- 

fer to have him speak for me to any- 
body in the world. 


The story of the finding of Simpson 
at the West Point miiitary school, 
where he was one of the nation’s offi- 
cial visitors, and his arrival in Phila- 
delphia just in time to mount the plat- 
form and make his ever-memorable war 
speech is one of the significant stories 
of the times. 

When the Ecumenical Conference of 
the Bishop’s church was held in Lon- 
don in 1881, President Garfield, after a 
lingering illness, died and on the next 
Saturday afternoon a memorial service 
was to be held at Exeter Hall, London, 
presided over by James Russell Lowell, 
the American Ambassador, who read 
one of his most finished and eloquent 
addresses on the occasion. After others 
had been introduced and the afternoon 
was wearing away, Bishop Simpson, the 
distinguished prelate of the world-wide 
conference then in session, was intro- 
duced. This was within three years of 
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his death. He was growing old and 
looked pale and worn from the respon- 
sibilities he had undertaken in the 
great conference. He had spoken only 
a few minutes when he referred to the 
“coffin being lowered into the grave 
this afternoon bearing a wreath from 
your gracious Queen whose message is 
that of a widow to a bereaved wife and 
mother.”’ When he raised his hand and 
said, ‘God bless Victoria for her queen- 
ly courtesy and wo- 
manly sympathy,” 
the entire audience 
followed his hand up 
and were upon their 
feet, and throughout 
the address of twenty 
minutes, again and 
again they were be- 
side themselves with 
excitement, produced 
by what James Rus- 
sell Lowell called the 
Bishop’s “unparal- 
leled eloquence.” 

The next day Sir 
William McArthur, 
M. P., Lord Mayor of 
London, received a 
letter addressed to 
the Bishop in his 
care, and signed ‘“‘Vic- 
toria,” in which the 
Queen said: 


Your gracious 
words at the great 
meeting of yester- 


day do me more 
honor than I de- 
serve, but they are 
gratefully received 
as a loving expres- 
sion of love and 
good-will between 
the two peoples of 
America and Great 
Britain. 


In the trunk al- 
ready referred to 
there have been found 
letters from General 
Grant in the field, 
President Grant in 
the White House, Cit- 
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A new memorial designed by James 
Novelli 
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izen Grant in his trip around the world; 
a letter from Andrew Johnson, quite a 
number from Rutherford B. Hayes; 
many full of beautiful passages from 
Lucy Webb Hayes to Mrs. Simpson; a 
collection of originals from Mrs. Mary 
Lincoln, the President’s widow, and a 
regular correspondence between Mrs. 
Simpson and Mrs. Grant. Here are orig- 
inal letters with five Presidents. 

Of great importance is a most inti- 
mate correspondence 
in which Secretary 
Stanton. consults 
Simpson about the 
movement of the 
army, the choice of 
men for leaders, seek- 
ing advice on _ all 
sorts of government, 
public and_ private 
matters. Here are let- 
ters to Simpson from 
Secretary Chase, who 
had been his intimate 
friend from Ohio 
days, and from Chief 
Justice Chase at a 
later period. Of fine 
historical value is a 
wealth of correspond- 
ence between the 
Bishop and Major 
Gen. Fisk throughout 
his army career, tell- 
ing exactly what his 
division was going to 
do from day to day. 
James <A. Garfield 
had been the Bishop’s 
friend and_ corre- 
spondent over a long 
period of years. 

What made Bishop 
Simpson such a mag- 
net to the great men 
and women of the 
world? Why did they 
trust and confide in 
him and cluster 
around him like iron 
filings around a mag- 
net? He was a schol- 
arly man with a 
broad education; he 
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was a Christian transparently sincere; 
he was a preacher of unequaled power; 
he was an orator of unsurpassed elo- 
quence; he was a quiet, thoughtful ad- 
viser to whom men took their prob- 
lems; he was a reformer, a progressive 
and far-seeing patriot and prophet. 

When he began his ministry the 
Methodists used to seat the men and 
boys on one side of the church and the 
women and girls on the other. Bishop 
Simpson did more than any one man 
to break up this separation and unite 
the men and the women in the house 
of God. When he became college presi- 
dent there were churches all over In- 
diana that would not permit a musical 
instrument to be used. Simpson helped 
to establish choirs and introduce or- 
gans. If he had been anything less than 
an unquestioned saint, he would have 
been accused of ruining the Church, 
and many did so accuse him despite his 
manifest piety. 

Simpson’s advocacy of the freedom 
of the slave and the preservation of the 
Union brought him in contact with the 
greatest men of his day, and the friend- 
ships established were apparently 
maintained for life. 

Among the last letters Simpson 
wrote was one to Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Susan B. Anthony, giving them 
advice on how to promote suffrage and 
how to make their cause win. He said: 
“Some wise and good men think that 
woman suffrage would be the ruin of 
our land. I think it would be the sover- 
eign remedy for the purification of our 
cities and the elevation of our race.” 
He was regarded as the greatest sup- 
port these women had in the pioneer 
days of the suffrage movement, and 
they said so while he was living and 
after he was gone. 

He was one of the most effective 
pleaders for total abstinence, for the 
restriction of the saloons and for total 
prohibition that the world had in his 
day. He had more to do with the start- 
ing of Frances E. Willard on her career 
than all others. He was her adviser at 
Evanston in founding the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, sitting 
down with her to write the first draft 
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of the constitution of that organiza- 
tion. Simpson really discovered Frances 
Willard as a leader, and when he died, 
she wrote: “I owed him more than all 
other humans.” His library was full of 
the temperance books of Miss Willard, 
Neal Dow, John B. Gough, Father 
Mathew, John B. Finch, General Clinton 
B. Fisk; and his files of correspondence 
with these leaders show him to have 
been fifty years ahead of the times on 
prohibition. He rescued Gough from 
the gutter after he had fallen for the 
second time and put him on his feet 
with a religious motive, so that he 
never fell into his old habits again, but 
became the mightiest of platform advo- 
cates of temperance. 

It was Simpson, who, in the Metho- 
dist Church, inaugurated and carried 
through the great reforms favoring 
woman’s right to sit in the General 
Conference and all other bodies; advo- 
cated laymen in the General Conference 
on equal terms with ministers; and was 
the progressive leader of the church 
life of the Republic. 


ORIGIN OF EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 


Abundant evidence exists to show 
that Simpson was the man who con- 
vinced President Lincoln that he could 
issue the Emancipation Proclamation 
without violating the Constitution or 
the pledges he had given in his first in- 
augural. When Lincoln needed to con- 
verse with a leader of the Church and 
a maker of Christian sentiment in the 
United States, Simpson was the man, 
and so it happened that he was fre- 
quently in consultation with the Presi- 
dent at his table and in prayer kneel- 
ing with him. Many years afterward 
Bishop Simpson told my father, the 
Rev. John A, B. Wilson, of his conver- 
sation with Lincoln about the slaves. 
Again, when Simpson was preparing 
the Cyclopedia of Methodism, he told 
the Rev. Dr. Wood, his coadjutor in 
that work, the same story, and I have 
Wood’s testimony. We also know that 
Simpson went in company with the 
Rev. John Lanahan to the White House 
on April 8, 1861, when, after the Cabi- 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S CABINET 


The meeting at which Lincoln read the Emancipation Proclamation. 


From a painting 


by Frank B. Carpenter 


net meeting of that week, he boldly told 
the President that he would have to get 
rid of slavery before God would ever 
let him win the war. 

“It cannot be in the divine order,” 


Simpson said to Lincoln, “that the 
American people should bleed each 
other to death, both sides fighting for 
the same thing—the perpetuation of 
slavery. The South is fighting for the 
continuance and extension of human 
bondage, and you are making the 
Northern army fight for exactly the 
same thing by giving the country the 
assurance that you have no power or 
thought of interfering with the peculiar 
institution. Therefore, every blow 
struck by the North is just as mani- 
festly struck for the bondage of the 
poor slaves as are the blows of the 
Southerners. The slave loses if the 
South wins; the slave loses if the 
North wins. Who is there to speak for 
the slave? Only God is looking after 
him and He will never allow either of 
the parties to win over the other, but 
He will let them mow each other down 


until one or the other gets on the right 
side of this moral question. Slavery has 
cursed everything it has touched—own- 
er as well as slaves; white race as well 
as black—and it cannot be the order of 
Providence that God will bless our arms 
if they perpetuate the curse of slavery 
upon the world.” 

“Bishop,” the President replied, “I 
have always stood against the exten- 
sion of slavery into new territory, but 
I have maintained that the Constitu- 
tion protects the institution where it 
now exists. Any interference with the 
right of property in slaves would be 
unconstitutional.” 

“We are doing many things now that 
in peace times would be unconstitu- 
tional,” Simpson said. “For instance, 
we are shooting down American citi- 
zens. The Constitution guarantees 
them life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. When the Constitution is 
imperiled and a rebellion is on, the first 
right the Constitution has is self-pres- 
ervation. There is only one question, 
Shall the Constitution survive or per- 
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From Harper’s Weekly, Jan. 8, 1870 


EDWIN M. STANTON 
Secretary of War in Lincoln’s Cabinet 


ish? Whatever saves the Constitution 
now, is constitutional; and whatever 
destroys it, is unconstitutional; and if 
granting freedom to the slaves would 
help to preserve the Constitution, I 
care not whether the act goes over the 
Constitution, or under the Constitu- 
tion, or around the Constitution, or 
through the Constitution; if it will 
save the Constitution, it is constitu- 
tional.” 

President Lincoln had no answer for 
that argument. He walked the floor, 
back and forth, and facing Simpson, 
he said: “Then, Bishop, you believe 
that emancipation, though unconstitu- 
tional in peace times, would be justi- 
fied as a war measure?” 

“Precisely,” said the Bishop, ‘“‘justi- 
fied and necessary.” 

“I will do this thing at the earliest 
practicable moment,’ Lincoln said. 
“Let us get down on our knees and ask 
the Heavenly Father to guide us as to 
the time, place and circumstances of 
its promulgation.” 

Describing the scene afterward, the 


Bishop 
twice.” 

When Simon Cameron, Secretary of 
War, left the Cabinet, five prominent 
Republicans from all over the country 
were urged for the place. When Simp- 
son was told by the President of his 
perplexities, he said: ‘Are the Demo- 
crats not fighting for this country 
with the same loyalty as the Republi- 
cans?” “Yes,” said Lincoln. “Why not 
put one of them in the Cabinet—a 
Democrat of training and experience?” 
Simpson asked, and then named Ed- 
win M. Stanton. The only acquaintance 
Lincoln had had with Stanton was at 
a time when he was grossly ignored, in- 
sulted and scoffed at by him. 


said, ‘We prayed around 


STANTON INSULTS LINCOLN 


The celebrated McCormick-Manery 
Reaper case was being tried in Cincin- 
nati. Stanton was the senior attorney 
and his clients wished to employ Lin- 
coln to assist in the case. Lincoln came 
at their summons from Illinois, travel- 
worn, travel-stained, with hair di- 
sheveled, and wearing a linen duster 
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which, like Joseph’s coat, was of many 
colors. When Stanton saw that tall, 
angular, hard-working lawyer, he in- 
dignantly refused to go on with the 
case. “If that ape comes in,” he de- 
clared, “I shall waik out of the case 
the moment that man is brought in.” 
Stanton left Lincoln sitting outside the 
bar, declined to speak to him, and with- 
out a word of consultation, upon ad- 
journment, walked away without shak- 
ing hands or meeting the stranger. 
Grievously: insulted, Lincoln went back 
to Illinois. This was the only time that 
Lincoln had ever seen Stanton, But 
Stanton’s great ability so impressed 
him that he said to a friend, “I am 
going home to study law.” 

Relying on Simpson’s judgment, as 
he was born in the same town as Stan- 
ton—Cadiz, Ohio—and had known him 
from his youth up, Lincoln appointed 
him Secretary of War. I believe that 
Lincoln is the only man who would 
have acted thus in the circumstances, 
and that Simpson is the only man who 
could have persuaded him to do so. 

One of the books, describing Simp- 
son’s relation to Stanton, says that 
their friendship ‘bordered on love.” 


SALMON PORTLAND CHASE 


Who, as Chief Justice of the United 
States, administered the oath of office to 
President Lincoln 


JAMES A. GARFIELD 


Who became President of the United 
States in 1881 and was assassinated in the 
same year 


The correspondence between Simpson 
and Stanton is of the most affectionate 
nature concerning the confidential re- 
lation between them. Matthew Simpson 
understood Stanton; Stanton relied on 
and looked up to Simpson with a kind 
of worshipful adoration and would do 
almost anything Simpson suggested 
with approval. Lincoln often sent for 
Simpson and asked him to intercede 
with Stanton not to do this or that be- 
cause it embarrassed him. 

Stanton had a stormy life right 
through the war to Grant’s Presi- 
dency. He felt that if he could be ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court, it would 
crown his political career and vindi- 
cate his administration and patriotism. 
Stanton’s letters to Simpson about this 
ambition are almost pathetic, and al- 
most cross the dividing line into the 
humorous. He told what he had done 
for the country, and how he was first 
of all a lawyer, and how he would like 
to spend his remaining days as a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. Simpson 
took the matter up and Grant appoint- 
ed Stanton. The appointment was, 
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through the influence of the Bishop 
and other friends, finally confirmed by 
the United States Senate, but Grant 
was hesitant .in giving Stanton his 
commission, and he died before ever 
enjoying the honor of sitting on the 
bench of the Supreme Court. 

There was another crisis in which 
Simpson appeared at the opportune 
moment. Grant had made a tremendous 
start in the West. He had won victo- 
ries and shown cbdility, but somehow 
failed to keep in close touch with his 
superior, General Halleck, who peremp- 
torily removed him from the army. The 
matter came before the Cabinet and 
was unanimously approved, Lincoln 
standing by Halleck in the controver- 
sy. But it is well known that General 
Grant became the head of all the 
Northern armies by appointment of 
Lincoln. How did it happen? When 
Grant was in trouble, he always turned 
to his friend and relative, Simpson; for 
the parents of Grant’s wife were in 
Simpson’s first charge and the Gener- 
al’s name was Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
He was named for the Bishop’s uncle 
and claimed that he was so named be- 
cause they were relatives, All sorts of 
stories were current about Grant-—in- 
subordination, excessive drinking, and 
all the rest, when Simpson went to 
Washington from Evanston to piead 
his cause, and made Lincoln see before 
he was finished that Grant was the 
man that he would ultimately have to 
lean on to support the tottering Repub- 
lic. And he did. 

Chase was another intimate friend 
of Simpson. Though loyal to the Bish- 
op, he was not ardent in his support of 
Lincoln and his policies. Chase was a 
great lawyer and a real thinker, but 
his mind was distracted by the “Presi- 
dential bee” always buzzing in his ear. 
One day Simpson suggested that Chase 
would make a fine Chief Justice; would 
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have to take care of some of his war 
measures, to finance the country, and 
would cease to be such an active parti- 
san. Lincoln saw the wisdom of it and 
appointed him Chief Justice. 


FRIEND OF LINCOLN FAMILY 


It is no wonder that Simpson was in- 
vited into Lincoln’s home when there 
was trouble. He had prayed with Lin- 
coln on various matters at the White 
House, and he uttered one of the most 
beautiful prayers ever heard there 
when the great President lay dead. He 
went to Springfield and delivered the 
great funeral oration at the grave 
when Lincoln was buried in his home 
city amid the weeping of the bereaved 
millions. Just as the President had 
leaned on Simpson, now the family 
continued to write to Bishop and Mrs. 
Simpson, and some of the most inter- 
esting letters are those from Mrs. Lin- 
coln to Mrs. Simpson from her home in 
Springfield and while on her travels in 
Europe, where she was educating the 
little boy, Robert Todd Lincoln, who 
was so much like his father and was to 
be known to the American people as 
“Little Tad” or, as she loved to call 
him, ‘“Taddie.” The Bishop was called 
on to marry Robert Todd Lincoln to 
Miss Mary Harlan; and in a letter dat- 
ed Sept. 9, 1868, Robert says: “The re- 
lations you bear to Miss Harlan’s fam- 
ily and the friendship existing between 
my father and yourself would make 
your good offices on that occasion ex- 
ceedingly grateful to us both.” 

The “power behind the throne”? who 
could get Lincoln to do the things that 
a unanimous Cabinet of advisers was 
against, the things Lincoln himself had 
no previous inclination to do at all, 
was the quiet, saintly preacher, pa- 
triot, prophet, reformer, fighter, con- 
structive adviser and Christian states- 
man—Matthew Simpson, 














Mexico’s Bold Experiment in New 
Criminal Code 


By SALVADOR MENDOZA 


FORMER PROFESSOR OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF MEXIco Clty; 


ONE OF THE DRAFTSMEN OF THE NEW CODE 





I [iss HAS NOW contributed 
its share toward the progress 
of civilization by means of 

legislation. A new penal code 

issued by President Portes Gil, under 
specific powers granted by Congress, 
has just marked a new era in the an- 
nals of Mexican sociology. This new 
law, eulogized from the time when it 
was still only a project by distin- 
guished criminologists of the United 
States, revolutionizes the punitive sys- 
tem of Mexico, and, among other in- 
novations of vast social importance, 
removes from the list of its penalties 
devised to protect the community the 
terrible penalty of death. 

It also contains the following out- 
standing features: the abolition of the 
popular jury in its sentimental and 
grotesque aspect as a theatrical per- 
formance, a new and complete tech- 
nique for judging the crime, the crimi- 
nal and the punishment, and a pro- 
nounced attitude of human solidarity 
which sees in the perverse act of the 
criminal a shameful product of the 
whole of organized society. 

Mexico’s new penal code has been 
hailed by public opinion throughout 
the continent as one of the greatest 
constructive events in the history of 
America. Mexico has given a noble les- 
son in legislation to the world, and her 
experiment will not pass unnoticed. 
The event is especially noteworthy 
because it emanates from Mexico. A 
humane step has been taken by one of 
the countries most scourged by violent 
death in recent years. Doctrines merely 
discussed hitherto by countries which 
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call themselves ‘“‘whiter” are now put 
into practice by a nation of whom few 
ever believed that she could be a guide 
in humanity’s quest for civilization. 

The death penalty was not abolished 
by the Mexican legislators as a mere 
theoretical experiment. Controversy on 
this p8int is useless; arguments pro 
and con have been exhausted. One by 
one all the countries of the world 
which have adopted new penal codes 
have similarly suppressed the terrible 
penalty of death from the list of their 
punishments. The drafters of the penal 
code presented for the President’s sig- 
nature the proposal to abolish capital 
punishment as a simple and logical 
consequence of the philosophy adopted 
by the new law. 

The new code was the result of a 
scientific investigation applied to ac- 
tual conditions. The southern republic, 
after having been shaken to its founda- 
tions by a social revolution lasting 
over the past twenty years, is now put- 
ting to the test new systems and 
adaptation processes which are some- 
times audacious and which are not at 
all sanely interpreted by foreign ob- 
servers. Mexico, however, can experi- 
ment with new legislation more safely 
and successfully than other countries, 
for her very condition of turbulence 
gives her an advantage denied to other 
countries. As the result of a paradoxi- 
cal inversion of values, the school of 
tragedy and blood has given rise to a 
social laboratory and clinic. Many 


times swept by destruction and an- 
guished by death, Mexico does not base 
her norm of national life either on the 
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stability of her laws or on the con- 
servatism of her existing classes. 

Commenting on a lecture given by 
the writer at Columbia University, 
one distinguished professor of that 
university (Professor Raymond Moley 
of the Law School), speaking of the 
penal code, then merely a project, said: 
“Mexico is now opening to law the way 
to scientific progress, of which the 
legislators of the United States have 
not even begun to think.” He added: 
“It is not strange that the North 
American public is not inclined toward 
bold experiments, It is the fate of those 
who are not confronted by the ob- 
stacles of prosperity to try experi- 
ments on themselves for the benefit of 
humanity, which humanity can subse- 
quently approve when the experiment 
is mature and proves fruitful.” 


REFORM, NoT PUNISHMENT 


The fact remains that Mexico has 
scored an unmistakable triumph. Her 
action has at least the merit of cour- 
age and enthusiasm. She is about to 
test a new system, which, indeed, holds 
no novelty, if it is academically ana- 
lyzed; for the sociologists and criminol- 
ogists of the whole world, notably 
those of the United States, have known 
and discussed it for years, and capital 
punishment has been progressively 
abolished in many penal codes of 
Europe and America. But, what is 
peculiar and worthy of study in Mex- 
ico’s new penology is that this pro- 
vision is combined with the abolition of 
the jury system and many other meas- 
ures constituting a complete system of 
reform in lieu of punishment, of under- 
standing and humanity in lieu of hos- 
tility and persecution. 

This is the key to the new penal code 
of Mexico. The old social attitude 
toward the criminal has been changed; 
he is no longer considered as evil in- 
carnate in man, as a demoniac enemy 
of society. The ideas of revenge, hos- 
tility and punishment have been elimi- 
nated. Society today, through law and 
courts, with the scientific impassivity 
of the surgeon, cuts or cauterizes the 
criminal cancer. Whatever may be the 
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final result of the bold reform of the 
Mexican legislators, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is supported by the most 
advanced and categorical conclusions 
of social science. 

The laying down of measures 
through which society defends itself 
against crime is based, above all, on 
the theory that the criminal is a 
dangerous human being. The commis- 
sion which drafted the new penal code 
did not wish to lose itself amid the 
many theories of criminality. It found 
it sufficient to accept the view that 
crime and criminality are dangerous to 
the community. 

Hence the code devotes a part of its 
200,000 words to applying to the de- 
linquent individual all the mechanism 
of public power which can legally be 
applied to safeguard society; but at 
the same time it devotes considerable 
space to provisions the object of which 
is to make useful citizens of the un- 
fortunate men who represent a danger 
to society through a reform of their 
habits and mode of life, and also to 
improve their environment, eliminating 
from it the original causes of crime 
and of the breeding centres in which it 
flourishes and fastens on its victims. 


A NEw TERMINOLOGY 


To obtain these results, the code 
seeks to sweep away completely the 
old prejudice which for centuries has 
staged the drama of a medieval duel, 
on one side society, angry and revenge- 
ful, on the other the criminal filled 
with demoniac wickedness. It was 
necessary even to invent a new ter- 
minology. Had the commission been 
able, it would have throughout sup- 
pressed the adjective “‘penal,” for there 
now remains no intention of punishing 
any one; all that is desired is to re- 
press, to reform, to segregate, if neces- 
sary to place in solitary confinement, 
to use all possible means to remove the 
harmful being from the society which 
he harms, not forgetting that if society 
has a right to defend itself against the 
transgressor, the latter also has the 
right, as a member of society as a 
whole, to adequate help through which 
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his abnormal situation, which produces 
the damage which he does, may be 
eliminated, and he himself may be 
transformed into a useful member of 
society. 

Hence the names for the new “penal- 
ties”: solitary confinement (relega- 
cién); segregation, confinement, and 
so forth, wholly different from the 
pena de prision (punishment by im- 
prisonment) of the old codes. The tech- 
nical nomenclature of the new code can 
be explained in any treatise on modern 
criminology. In using it, the authors 
of the new code merely tried, as far as 
possible, to establish a balance between 
a keen desire to introduce. a new sys- 
tem of criminology and a desire to ef- 
fect a social benefaction for the good 
of the whole community, at the same 
time not forgetting the lack of availa- 
ble funds and the material impossibil- 
ity of changing over night all the 
methods now in use in the operation of 
the administration of justice. 

Since the aim of the new penology is 
to understand the criminal and to 
bring him back as far as possible under 
social control, the investigation of 
crimes will not be limited to the collec- 
tion of facts constituting the history of 
the specific case of wrongdoing but 
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will represent the entire history of the 
criminal himself and of the effect 
which his personality has had upon 
the social environment. This is logi- 
cal, for if we suppose that, as a dis- 
tinguished American psychologist 
(Thomas) has said, the criminal act 
is “a product not merely of the individ- 
ual but also of society,” we are com- 
pelled to admit the necessity that the 
Attorney General and the agents of 
the Department of Justice should go 
beyond the old practice of merely lay- 
ing bare the “constituent elements of 
the crime,” in the solemn legal verbi- 
age of the courts hitherto, and obtain 
as complete a photograph as possible 
of the criminal’s personality. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CRIMINAL 


This is technical work, and it is 
bound to be technical, since anthro- 
pological, psychological, social and 
criminal science is now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to explain and describe what 
may be called the “topography” of the 
human personality in all its aspects 
and all this scientific apparatus must 
be used by the Attorney General and 
his staff to effect as complete and de- 
tailed an investigation as possible of 
all the cases referred to him. 

In the Mexican code, four viewpoints 
are predominant: 

1. Social investigation, throwing 
light on the origins, the direct off- 
shoots of the tree which has produced 
the rotten fruit; family, means of live- 
lihood and working conditions, relig- 
ion, adaptability, racial, moral and cul- 
tural conflicts, and so forth—in a 
word, the whole field of criminal soci- 
ology—a conscientious ‘case work 
record” of each individual case. 

2. Anthropological or medical inves- 
tigation, to obtain data on the crimi- 
nal’s physical state, his hereditary 
atavisms, his mental and physical de- 
fects, and even his physical meas- 
urements. Data thus obtained is bound 
to be useful as a basis for judicial de- 
termination, in Mexico as in other 
countries of the world. 

3. Psychological, psychopathic or 
psychiatric investigation, to show the 
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mental capacity of the criminal as a 
basis for judging the seriousness of his 
offense; study of the psychical abnor- 
malities from which he suffers, explor- 
ing the limits of his intelligence which 
failed to aid him to differentiate be- 
tween good and evil. 

4. Educational investigation, to 
weigh in the judicial scales the influ- 
ence of the public school on the crimi- 
nal, to tabulate the extent to which 
the State failed to 
through its appointed teachers so as to 
strengthen his moral character. 

This is what the judicial investiga- 
tor, the attorneys and the agents of the 
Department of Justice must do under 
the new penal code. The courts will be 
assisted by all these technical commit- 
tees, and the final judgment must be 
the result of such investigations, which 
lay before the judge all the episodes, 
the successive “snapshots” creating the 
lifelike impression of a moving picture, 
a kind of judicial cinematography, as 
we might term it. 

With this data, the judge will find it 
possible to fix the punishment: arrest, 
segregation, solitary confinement, sim- 
ple imprisonment, any one of the dif- 
ferent methods for which the code pro- 
vides, as effective and as much in ac- 
cord with the principles of present-day 
criminological science as possible. 


JuRY SYSTEM MADE UNNECESSARY 


Under this new system, it is clear 
that the former jury system becomes 
unnecessary. The jury was an institu- 
tion mainly created to guarantee the 
citizen against prejudice or partiality 
on the part of the judge. It guaranteed 
his right to be tried and judged only 
by men who were free and independent, 
and not by a salaried State official. 
But today, with the changed social at- 
titude, and the adoption of a penal sys- 
tem which aims at humanizing the 
operation of the law, prejudice, if any 
exists, leans rather toward, than away 
from the delinquent. 

The jury, furthermore, is unneces- 
sary in view of the scientific investiga- 


educate him ° 
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tions described above, which would 
make it a mere loss of time and energy 
to submit to the emotions of a group 
of eleven persons the technical findings 
of the specialists. If the jurors were 
qualified to consider such findings, 
their place would be among those spe- 
cialists, not in the jury. At least, in its 
traditional aspect the jury is destined 
to disappear as the duties of the judge 
become more and more technical. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF EXPERTS 


The new code entails a new and in- 
teresting organization, called the ‘“Su- 
preme Council of Social Protection and 
Prevention.” It is made up of five soci- 
ological and criminological specialists, 
with two chief functions: (1) to effect 
social prophylaxis and prevention of 
crime in all its manifestations; (2) to 
execute the sentences or penalties im- 
posed by the judicial power, viz., the 
judges and courts. Under this council’s 
authority, therefore, will be placed all 
penal and preventional institutions. 
Among the first may be listed prisons, 
places of segregation, centres of soli- 
tary confinement, others for simple 
confinement, and so forth; among the 
second fall the juvenile courts, social 
clinics, reformatories and houses of 
correction, and other centres of pre- 
vention. 

The action of the judge and of the 
court ends with the sentence. At that 
point the council takes jurisdiction and 
decrees the treatment to be given to 
each delinquent. The sentences of the 
courts are consequently left indeter- 
minate and conditional, so that the 
council can fix the best method of 
treatment and reform. 

The personnel of the commission 
which drafted the penal code project 
and which was made up as follows: 
Luis Chico Goerne, José Almaraz, 
Guadalupe Mainero and Salvador Men- 
doza, prefaced the text of the code 
with a thorough analysis of public 
opinion. This is the first case in the 
history of Mexico where a code has 
been drafted only after previous con- 
sideration of the views of all social ele- 
ments qualified to express a profitable 
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opinion. Thus the substance and phi- 
losophy of the new law as well as the 
mode of exposition of its provisions 
were discussed at length by the Mexi- 
can Bar, by the Syndicate of Lawyers, 
by the University of Mexico, by judges, 
by the Attorney General, by the agents 
of the Department of Justice, by the 
administrators of the Supreme Court, 
by medical academies and by all kinds 
of students of social science. 


PRESIDENT GIL’S COOPERATION 


President Gil by no means played 
the part of the official personage who 
signs a law presented to him by a com- 
mission of experts. Himself a distin- 
guished lawyer, he kept in the closest 
touch with the commission, which con- 
stantly discussed with him the draft- 
ing of the most important questions in- 
cluded in the task of reform and also 
the matter of giving the projected pro- 
visions of the law publicity. Especially 
when the question of announcing the 
projected elimination of the death pen- 
alty came up, the President’s advice 
was sought. And even though personal- 
ly approving the commission’s judg- 
ment, Portes Gil did not wish in any 
way to coerce or unduly influence pub- 
lic opinion. On the contrary, this was 
the only part of the law that was 
opened to debate in the public forum, 
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with the result that, by the unanimous 
acceptance of all elements capable of 
forming an opinion, this progressive 
measure was approved. It may hence 
be said that Mexico’s new penal code 
was the product of an _ intellectual 
plebiscite. 

Much help was afforded in the work 
of carrying out a practical investiga- 
tion of penal systems by the social 
movement to eliminate juvenile delin- 
quency initiated in Mexico three years 
ago. During this time it has been pos- 
sible to gather valuable statistics in 
the Federal District and the capital. 
It has been learned that specialists 
exist thoroughly qualified to carry on 
the work of social, psychological, medi- 
cal and educational investigation em- 
bodied in the new code, Moreover, the 
Attorney General, José Aquilar y Maya 
and all his staff of agents in the De- 
partment of Justice have not waited 
for the code to come into force, but 
have already begun to direct the action 
recommended into the channels marked 
by the new legislation, thus becoming 
special investigators of the type laid 
down by the new law. 

The new penal code of Mexico will 
come into force on Jan. 1, 1930, and on 
this date also the first Supreme Coun- 
cil of Protection and Social Prevention 
will begin to function. 





Soviet Russia as Seen by Twvo Eminent 
American Educators 


Two of America’s most eminent educators in the following 
contributions describe some of the impressions they have gath- 
ered during visits to Russia, from which they have just returned. 
Dr. Hart, after recording what he saw of social conditions, con- 
cludes with a very suggestive view of the possibilities of the 
Soviet Union as a new world power. Dr. Monroe, who is well 
known for the educational surveys and similar work he has done 
in China, the Philippines and elsewhere, confines himself more 
closely to social and cultural developments. 


I—A Historian’s Impressions of a New 
World Power 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; CHAIRMAN, 
BoarD OF CURRENT History ASSOCIATES 


OTWITHSTANDING THE Rus- 
sian share in the Holy Alliance 
of 1814 with its indirect relation 
to Spanish America, which was 
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one of the underlying causes of thez by the Communist Government of 
Monroe Doctrine, the attitude of thet * Russia. 


Russian despotism to the American 
democracy was friendly ever since 
there was a United States of America' 
down to 1917. 

President Thomas Jefferson backed 
up Ledyard in his project of travel in 
Siberia. Russia was supposed, during 
cur Civil War, to have been ready to 
back the United States in case of naval 
war with Great Britain. Russia sold us 
Alaska in 1867, which at that time was 
only a coast line producing a small and 
diminishing crop of furs. The intri- 
cacies of the continental system and the 
German-Austrian military policies re- 
sulted in the sending of futile military 
detachments in 1917-18 to cooperate 
in support of the Kerensky govern- 


ment—a proceeding which did the Rus- 
sians no good and the Americans much 
harm. The resentment of the Soviets 
ever since has been bitterly expressed 


Otherwise the terrestrial globe has 
been large enough for the two greatest 
aggregations of territory and popula- 
tion in the Western world. The Com- 
munists habitually appeal to several 
American fundamentals of government 
as justifying their destructive propa- 
ganda against actual government by 
a majority and their attempts to upset 
genuinely popular governments wher- 
ever found. They appropriate American 
technical processes. They openly em- 
ploy American experts in manufactur- 


' ing machinery. They have brought the 
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American agricultural expert, Camp’ 
bell, over to install large scale agricul- 
tural production. 

Just now, American visitors are gl- 
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comed and assured of freedom from 
police interference, while there is a 
demand for American capital, Ameri- 
can methods and American experts, 
and a welcome to American visitors. 
For the present the Soviet Government 
proposes no definite attack upon the 
existing government of the United 
States. The way of the American 
visitor is made easy, except for rather 
serious difficulties inherent in the lack 
of knowledge of the only language 
known to a great mass of the popula- 
tion; and except for numerous and 
vexatious financial exactions which 
seem an essential part of travel and 
residence to which foreigners are sub- 
jected. 

The non-technical foreign traveler 
in. Russia, therefore, not undervaluing 
the many acts of personal good-will 
and welcome, feels himself in an -at- 
mosphere of unreality. On one hand, no 
observer of social conditions can fail 
to recognize that in the two great 
cities of Leningrad and Moscow—about 
equal in population to Philadelphia and 
Chicago—the social conditions of the 
workers and their families are favora- 
ble. The plump and healthy children in 
the streets in immense numbers do not 
come from miserable and _ starving 
homes. In those two cities, and perhaps 
in some other places, intelligent and 
expensive methods are followed for 
the welfare of the rising generation. 
How far the schools are effective is 
more than any visitor can judge; but 
the Soviet ideals of education as a uni- 
versal force of enlightenment are vast, 
and their care for otherwise neglecte 
children seems admirable. No hordes 
of famished and organized street chil- 
dren are abroad in those two cities. 
The underlying educational ideals are 
high, though, on the other hand, the 
knowledge of foreign languages by the 
graduates of these schools no longer 
seems essential in Russian education. 

The question of the qualifications of 
school and university graduates is the 
crux of the whole Soviet system of pro- 
viding for the future leadership of the 
country. Some observers very close to 
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Russian conditions believe that the 
supply of trained men and women in 
education and science, in engineering, 
in literature and the arts is rapidly 
running down, and they look forward 
within a few years to an intellectual 
famine just when Russia will most 
need guidance. 


PEASANT DECISIVE FACTOR 


Whatever the conditions of the two 
leading cities and of the half dozen 
other large cities in the Soviet Union, 
no visitor to Russia can predict the 
future in that part of the world with- 
cut taking into account the vast and 
preponderant population outside the 
cities and towns, for the future of that 
immense country is not in the cities 
but in the peasantry on the land, which 
few non-Russians can possibly acquire. 
In the largest cities may dwell perhaps 
5,000,000 people; outside them about 
145,000,000. That means that nine- 
tenths of the Russian people are out- 
side the radius of effective education 
and also quite outside the social bet 
terment possible in modern cities. The 
decisive element in Russia must, there- 
fore, in the long run be the muzhik on 
the land, who was hardly reached by 
education under the Czarist régime and 
certainly gets little of it under the 
Soviets. Populations of factory opera- 
tives are few. There is no conscious 
group of small business men in a com- 
munistic republic. Enlightened Rus- 
sians, both inside and outside Soviet 
circles, admit that unless the peasant 
can be brought into the circle of na- 
tional constructive units the Soviet 
system must fail. 

Here comes in the critical question 
of the kulak, who corresponds to the 
pioneer farmer, whose intelligence, in- 
dustry and foresight made him a great 
social and political force in the United 
States. Men of similar temper appear 
among the Russian peasants, but to 
the Soviet frame of mind the kulak is 
a dangerous denier of fundamental 
communistic principles. He produces a 
surplus which places him economically 
above his less thrifty brethren. He thus 
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becomes a capitalist and is taxed out 
of his surplus. How is any improve- 
ment in agriculture possible under a 
system which fines the thrifty and at 
the same time deprives the peasant of 
the buying power which alone can sup- 
port manufactures? 

To the outsider this seems the in- 
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courages hard work and _ intelligent 
tillage. What is to be the future of a \ 
national communistic system which | 
does not fit in with the interests and { 
the preferences of nine-tenths of the / 
population ? 

The Soviet authorities centred in 
Moscow have worked out a magnificent 


Times Wide World 


An exhibition of child hygiene and sanitation in Moscow 


soluble problem of Soviet Russia. 
Through the_revolution vast numbers 
of peasants have come into possession 
of lands which they formerly occupied 
as the tenants of exacting landlords. 
Other large areas were held by the 
well-known system of communal (not 
Communist) ownership through groups 
of villagers. In any case, the peasant 
is on the land; he desires individual or 
communal ownership. He can be dis- 
possessed only by exterminating him, 
which would hardly be a remedy for 
short crops. To nationalize the agricul- 


tural land is now impossible. The kulak 
aims at a new land capitalism. Hence, 
the most difficult problem is to recon- 
cile what to the kulak is the distant 
and unjust aristocracy of the Soviet 


with an agricultural system which en- 


plan for popular education, much of 
which is in operation in the great 
cities, but which as yet has made little 
progress among the peasants on the 
land. One factor realizable in the cities 
is the passionate effort to fix the 
thoughts and pride of the growing 
young people in the achievements of 
their nation. Thousands of city dwellers 
visit with enthusiasm the museums 
and picture galleries. Patriotism is a 
cult in Russia. Yet nothing can be 
clearer than that the present com- 
munistic system actually brings into 
contact with the governing factors only 
a small part even of the city popula- 
tions. There are no visible black shirts. 
as in Italy, but everybody knows that 
none but tried and accepted men and 
women are taken into the real govern- 
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ing bodies. Everybody is aware that all 
significant decisions on matters of 
state are made from above downward. 


What Americans mean by popular gov- | 
ernment is as much unknown in Rus- | 


sia now as it was twenty years ago. 
This raises the question of the force 
which gives sanction to the decisions 
of the operative Soviet Government. 
That force is the Red Army. It is not 
much in evidence even in the cities in 
which it seems to be massed. It is said 
to be made up only of men who can 
show unblemished communism—which 
at present seems to mean only unblem- 
ished obedience to the operative and 
very limited group of Soviet leaders. 
The number of this national army 
seems uncertain, perhaps 200,000 or 
300,000. The public knows very little 
about the condition or amount of mili- 
tary equipment necessary for any kind 
of campaign. The Soviets seem perfect- 
ly aware that all previous drill, equip- 
ment and organization are now subject 
to the airship—that the future field 
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and other peoples. It is true that the 
present western borders of Russia were 
for centuries a frontier region, con- 
tested by European and Asiatic armies 
and civilizations. The Russians seem to 
feel that the extraction of Poland and 
other frontier countries from Russia 
was a disruption of the empire. 

At the other end of the vast land 
mass Russia borders on China and ap- 
proaches the United States. Since the 
fall of the Eastern Empire of Constan- 
tinople, Russia has been the only Euro- 
pean power to assimilate a part of 
Asia. Compared with their systemati- 
cally fraternizing Asiatic rule, British 
rule in India is only a crust. Russia 
alone, notwithstanding the misfor- 
tunes and errors of the former empire, 
has known how to incorporate Asiatics 
into its social and governmental sys- 
tem. No human power can contest with 
the Russians the possession and devel- 
opment of Central and Northern Asia. 
In that region their nearest neighbor 
in the circle of Western nations is the 


L- 


of war is in the sky, which will thus 
become an international hell. So far 
as the support of the central Soviet 


United States of America. Permanent | 
communism for 150,000,000 people, 
who, in a few generations are likely to | 


group is concerned, the Red Army 
seems to be devoted to its creators. 
There is no other trained and disci- 
plined military force in the U.S. S. R. 
(Union of Socialist Soviet Republics). 

Another very significant and very 
uncertain question of the future is the 
relation of Russia to its Western 
neighbors. People talk about “scratch- 
ing a Russian and finding a Tartar.” 
To be sure, there are Tartars and other 
Asiatic elements in the Russian popu- 
lation. In an agricultural school near 
Moscow appear a Tartar boy and a 
Mongol boy, each sent from his prov- 
ince at the expense of the government; 
but all those elements consider them- 
selves Russian. In fact, the Russians 
seem to have no color sense in the 
American meaning. They accept all 
races as constituent parts of the popu- 
lation on equal terms. However, prob- 
ably five-sixths of the Russian people 
are Slavs, blood brothers of the Poles, 
Czechoslovaks, many of the Austrians 


be 300,000,000, is unthinkable. It is 
like constructing a close corporation 
of starry nebulae. In view of that per- 
manent and unattackable and expand- 
ing race, it is essential that Americans 
should make themselves familiar with 
the present possessors of Russian 
power and molders of Russian policy. 
It is imperative for the people of the 
United States to understand the num- 
bers, the resources and the aspirations 
of what is to become a vast Asiatic- 
European empire. It must in the nature 
of things come into contact with China, 
at present the most populous and per- 
haps the most dangerous of existing 
Asiatic nations. Unless China is in- 
cluded in effective world peace, the 


twenty-first century has terrible pos- } 


sibilities. And to understand the posi- 
tion of China in the modern world, it 
is essential that the strength, the am- 
bitions and the possible modern govern- 
ment of Russia should be realized, 
studied and taken into account. 


\ 





II—Problem of Educating Soviet Masses 


By PAUL MONROE 


DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


' HILE THE Soviet form of 
W political organization and the 
communistic economic policies 
are the most striking features 
of the Russian social experiment, it is 
the cultural program that is apt to be 
of most lasting significance. Certainly 
the cu'tural phase of the social revolu- 
tion has a significance and a value for 
the Russian masses that the political 
and economic phases have not yet 
shown. Though the West may resent 
and even fear the political and eco- 
nomic program of revolutionary Russia, 
it may well look with approval, and 
even admiration, on many features of 
the cultural experiment. It is true that 
in both theory and practice the politi- 
cal and economic aspects of the revolu- 
tion are closely intertwined with the 
cultural—this intermingling, in fact, 
is “Russian propaganda”—yet these 
cultural reforms have a value indepen- 
dent of their economic and political 
connection, and some of them may 
possess an independent value for the 
peoples of the West. 

The basal connection of the political 
and economic with the cultural program 
of the revolution is found in their com- 
mon aim, the improvement of the con- 
dition of the masses of the people, 
However much the West may object to 
the communistic doctrines of the revo- 
lution and resent the attempt to carry 
their propaganda by disruptive efforts, 
the critics and opponents of the revolu- 
tion fail completely to appreciate its 
Strength and its hold on the Russian 
people if they fail to recognize the 
genuineness as well as the success of 
these efforts at mass improvement. 
There is a widespread and genuine in- 
terest in the improvement of the living 
conditions of the people. There has been 
a general improvement in these living 
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conditions as compared with conditions 
under the old régime. Observation 
shows it; general report substantiates 
it. In general, members of the old in- 
telligentsia, who yet survive in consid- 
erable numbers, will generally admit 
the truth of this statement. 

And by “the masses” is meant prac- 
tically the whole population) The only 
special class that can be recognized is 
that constituted by the official bureau- 
cracy, essential for the conduct of gov- 
ernment. Now since most economic as 
well as all cultural and political activi- 
ties are included in the scope of govern- 
ment functions, this bureaucracy is 
perforce very large. 

It may be well to mention in passing 
what every careful observer cannot fail 
tc note, that this officialdom and this 
enlarged government machinery per- 
petuates many of the characteristics of 
the old régime. In fact, one of the most 
striking impressions received by 2 
visitor who has been in Russia under 
the old régime also is the extent to 
which the Russians, like other people 
are the victims of their own Imbert 
tance. Notwithstanding the revolution, 
many of the features of the old social 
and political life yet persist. Many of 
the members of the official class will 
admit this feature and will defend both 
the naturalness and the necessity of 
the condition. There is great curtail- 
ment, if not general suppression, of 
freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of movement. The old 
espionage system yet persists, and 
many are the victims of the secret 
police and of arbitrary government. 
The defense of this condition is the 
same as of old: the necessity for the 
preservation of the existing régime. 
This situation gives further signifi- 
cance to the cultural phase of the revo- 
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lution. For the political organization 
has become quite stable. There seems 
to be little, if any, evidence of lack of 
strength or danger of overthrow. The 
only danger or difficulty of this char- 
acter lies not in any danger of a revo- 
lution but of factions within the domi- 
nating group. The Bolshevist party has 
survived several such schisms, the 
latest one with the elimination of 
Trotsky. And the reason for this politi- 
cal strength is because of the positive 
betterment of the living condition of 
the masses, more especially in cultural 
phases of life than in the political and 
economic phases. 


WIDE BENEFIT TO PEASANTS 


The great mass of the population is 
rural or village. The peasant has never 
participated in political life, and has 
no great interest in it? Nor is he en- 
thusiastic about any communistic prac- 
tice, beyond certain practical forms of 


cooperation. He is greatly interested in 
the non-communistic ownership of his 
small holdings of land. But he has been 
greatly benefited by the cultural pro- 
gram of the revolution. Under the old 
régime, little or nothing in the cultural 
line was done for the peasant—nor, in 
fact, for the industrial worker. Now for 
both there is education through the 
schools, there is education of the adults 
in regard to farming and agriculture, 
use of machinery, care of health and 
sanitation, avoidance of disease and of 
pests, instruction in practical science 
and in politics and world information. 
In-many regions the villages are served 
by_hospitals, dispensaries and even by 
traveling physicians. Libraries or cul- 
ture centres are established: the aim 
is to have one in every village. Amuse- 
ments are encouraged: many of the 
village culture centres or “cottage 
libraries” are equipped with radios. 
The broadcasting service-from Moscow 
affords a fine musical program, as well 
as extended instruction in political and 
economic theories. 

The question is often raised as to 
the extent of the cultural efforts of the 
Soviets. For the significance of many 
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of their cultural and educational re- 
forms, I do not believe that the essen- 
tial question at the present time is that 
of extent. The main question concerns 
the validity and the worthwhileness of 
the idea, and whether it is workable in 
some instances. In the natural sciences 
a single negative instance may disprove 
a hypothesis: in the social sciences a 
single positive instance may prove the 
validity of a theory, will demonstrate 
that it will work. The Russians have 
proven the workability of many of 
these ideas in the cultural and educa- 
tional fields. But with reference to the 
improvement of the rural masses, the 
question of extent is fundamental. 
Statistics are not of much value. Ob- 
servation is necessarily limited. In one 
district some 1,500 miles from Moscow 
I spent more than a week. In this dis- 
trict there were 201 villages. The gov- 
ernment officials claimed that in 65 
of these they had established cottage 
libraries or culture centres, and that 
in 65 others the villagers themselves 
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had established these centres, leaving 
about one-third still unorganized. There 
were said to be schools in every village 
and nine dispensaries and hospitals to 
serve the villages. I visited ten villages 
and drove through many others. All 
seemed to have a school. All that I 
visited certainly had schools, five of 
them had cottage libraries and three of 
them dispensaries and hospitals. All 
these institutions were functioning well 
and giving a much needed service to 
a long-neglected population. The ills 
of the sick and diseased served by the 
dispensaries seemed appalling. The cot- 
tage libraries furnish a meager supply 
of books and papers, maintain a “wall 
paper” prepared and written by a com- 
mittee, display posters on farming, 
farm machinery, care of children, 
diseases, sanitation, economic and po- 
litical questions and on anti-religion 
and anti-alcoholism. Some of them had 
radios. The culture centre is under con- 
trol of a village cc-¢nmittee and offers 
a meeting place for adults, light, and 
in Winter heat. The contrast with the 
unlighted, unheated, unsanitary, crowd- 
ed huts or homes, which house also the 
domestic animals, was very great. 


CULTURAL PROGRAM IN CITIES 


This work in the villages illustrates 
one great principle of the Russian cul- 
tural program: that education should 
be directed toward every element in the 
population, not merely toward children 
of the sohool age; that the cultural 
level of the entire population should 
be raised. It is in the cities, however, 
that the cultural program can be best 
studied. Here can be seen the various 
forms of adult education and the vari- 
cus forms of education of the pre- 
school age, in créches, kindergartens, 
playgrounds. In factory regions créches 
abound where infants are cared for, 
the mothers being released from work 
every three hours to care for the chil- 
dren. The kindergartens take on a 
wider range of activities than with us, 
containing rooms for sleep and rest, 
provision for preparation of food, gar- 


dening, handwork of a useful and con- 
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structive character. Such infant schools 
comprise the entire range of life’s ac- 
tivities for the children. 

A second major principle of the edu- 
cational program, also best illustrated 
in the cities, is that all social institu- 
tions should contribute to education. 
The museum is used almost as exten- 
sively as the schooi. Museums of art, of 
science, of education, of political in- 
struction, of health instruction abound. 
Each maintains a staff of instructors, 
each of whom is assigned to groups of 
children and adults that come in a con- 
stant stream. These museums are all 
organized on an instructional basis. 
Many, if not most, of the higher educa- 
tional institutions have scientific muse- 
ums, usually called Darwinian muse- 
ums, for instruction in the theory of 
evolution, which instruction plays a 
large part in the anti-religious instruc- 
tion. These museums are of great excel- 
lence, and are usually arranged with 


“great skill. The contrast with the usual 


futile arrangement of scientific muse- 
ums, or exhibits of labeled specimens 
and unused apparatus, found in many 
countries, is very striking. 
ildren a ken to the 
to the shops, to business and govern- 
ment offices. They are to be seen 
mingling with the orchestra, or behind 
the scenes, or throughout the audience 
in theatre and opera. They are expected 


to observe and to learn from every type. 
_of social activity. Country children are 


taken to visit the city, and city children 
to visit the villages, and this in large 
numbers, 

In one other way is the education 
process closely linked with social life 
in general. A third major principle of 
the educational program is that every 
school child should do some form of 
“socially useful work.” It is admitted 
that the idea was borrowed from the 
American school or from American 
educational theory, but if it were per- 
missible to use the term in Russia, one 
would say that the Russians have capi- 
talized the idea. 

One excellent school which I visited, 


termed a factory school because sup- | 


| 


factories, _ 
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ported from the earnings of a com- 
munistic factory and serving the chil- 
dren of the factory laborers, posted a 
list of more than twenty forms of 
socially useful work, from which each 
child could select the type in which he 
was interested. The children worked 
with the children or the adults of the 
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previously remarked, this thorough in- 
termingling of radical doctrines in all 
educational work gives rise to that 
feature which is so conspicuous to the 
Western observer—namely, the element 
of propaganda. But this is just because 
of the nature of the communistic pro- 
gram. In the individualism of the West 
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AN ANTI-ALCOHOL EXHIBITION 
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adjacent tenement houses. In this list 
were included care of children, instruc- 
tion of mothers in health, in care and 
feeding of children, recreation for chil- 
dren, gardening, excursions for chil- 
dren, bird lore, instruction in anti- 
alcoholism, anti-homebrew, anti-tuber- 
culosis, anti-religion, instruction in 
communistic doctrine, in world politi- 
cal and economic conditions from the 
Soviet point of view, and various other 
activities of similar nature. 

Many of these activities illustrate 
the fourth major principle of Soviet 
education—namely, the close relation- 
ship between school work and all cul- 
tural activities, on the one hand, and 
on the other the general political and 
economic program of the Soviets. As 


the chief problem is to protect the 
schools from propaganda; where every- 
thing is communistic, propaganda be- 
comes the natural activity. 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 


Because of its special interest to the 
West, one form of this propaganda de- 
serves special notice, that is the propa- 
ganda against religion. There is no con- 
cealment of this, for it is a most con- 
spicuous feature in the schools, in the 
culture centres, in the ‘wall papers,” 
and in the posters used for public edu- 
cation. So far as a casual observer 
could see, there was little restriction 
on public religious worship; but every 
effort was taken to guarantee that the 
coming generation should have little 
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interest in religion. In part this hostil- 
ity to religion is an antagonism to 
superstition and ignorance; in part it 
is opposition to unhygienic customs 
and practices of the old religion; in 
part it is based on a desire to develop 
a knowledge of science; in part it is 
often hostility to religion as religion, 
on the Marxian doctrine that religion 
is “the opiate of the masses.” It was 
interesting to note, however, on Rus- 
sian Easter, that the churches were 
thronged with people and that special 
provision was made by the government 
to supply the extra quantity of milk 
demanded by the religious observances 
of that season. Also, one hears the re- 
port of great religious revivals among 
the masses in certain regions of this 
vast country. We are on more solid 
ground, however, in quoting the fact 
that certain tests or statistical inves- 
tigations of the schools revealed that a 
very large percentage of the children 
confessed to a belief in God. 

In concluding this sketch it may be 
well to note one other observation— 
namely, that economic conditions were 
very bad. The currency was greatly 
depreciated, despite every effort of the 
government to control or suppress the 
“black exchange.” In all the cities there 
was a scarcity of bread, and bread lines 
were to be seen during the late Winter 
and Spring. Cost of living was high, 
and the supply of most articles of 
manufacture was low. The shabby 
clothing of the many was unrelieved as 
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of yore by the few superbly dressed 
people whose luxury partly concealed, 
partly accentuated the general poverty. 

The one great hope of the officials, 
and to a certain extent of the masses, 
was the anticipated help from Ameri- 
can capitalism. And it was the vast 
expenditures or extension of credits of 
such American enterprises as the Gen- 
eral Electric, the Ford Motors, the 
American Harvester, the United States 
Steel and the oil companies that was 
bringing or promising relief to the 
hard economic conditions. 

It is a strange anomaly that the 
theoretic approval of an occasional pro- 
fessor attracted by the ideals of the 
scheme, or the occasional workman led 
by the social welfare program and the 
economic promises, should be so bitter- 
ly attacked, while the real salvation of 
the communistic program, if it is to 
be saved, comes from the American 


. Capitalist. 


No one on the basis of a brief visit 
and a superficial knowledge is author- 
ized to predict, even if any prediction 
were valid. But careful even though 
brief observation justifies one in say- 
ing that there are few evidences of any 
immediate political danger; that the 
cultural and educational program has 
many elements of creative and of per- 
manent value; but that if any danger 
exists of a crisis or of ultimate collapse 
of the communistic program, such 
danger lies in the marked inadequacy 
of the economic policies. 





Making the American Desert Bloom 


President Hoover’s recommendation, read at the Conference 
of Governors at Salt Lake City on Aug. 6, 1929, to turn over 
some 200,000,000 acres of public lands in the West to the individ- 
ual States, together with important irrigation and other water 
rights functions now exercised by the Federal Government was 
interpreted as indicating on the part of the President hostility 
to the growth of Federal bureaucracy, especially the Federal 
Reclamation Service. What exactly is the Federal Reclamation 
Service, how did it originate and what has it achieved? These 
questions are answered by Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the 
Federal Reclamation Bureau, in the following article, showing 
the progress made by the government in the past twenty-seven 
years in reclaiming the arid and semi-arid lands of the West. The 
original reclamation act was signed by the late President Roose- 
velt in 1902. 


By ELWOOD MEAD 


were inured to hardship, and who were 


June 17, 1902, President Roose- 

velt signed the reclamation act 

that made the Federal Govern- 
ment an active participant in the work 
of reclaiming the arid and semi-arid 
regions of the West. The act was the 
culmination of many years of educa- 
tional effort on the part of a few far- 
sighted men of vision who foresaw in 
its passage the progress that would re- 
sult from these desert oases surrounded 
by prosperous towns and cities, in 
building a better nation. 

When the _ reclamation act was 
passed, the West still had a frontier. 
Conditions outside the cities were 
primitive, as were methods of agricul- 
ture. Most of the irrigation works had 
been built where the conditions were 
unusually favorable and the costs were 
small. Settlers who had occupied the 
land under those conditions had come 
from the East in covered wagons. 
There were only 9,000 motor cars man- 
ufactured in the whole country that 
year, and practically ‘none in use in the 
deserts waiting to be irrigated. Con- 
gress enacted the law for people who 


[ [Mane 17, 1003, years ago, on 


expected to undergo privations in ex- 
tending the frontiers of civilization, 
but even at that, the conditions were 
more favorable in many ways than 
those which confront the settler of to- 
day. There was an abundance of wild 
game to be killed for food. It can no 
longer be relied upon. There were great 
areas of free pasture land on which to 
graze stock. That is now all controlled. 
In many places there was free timber 
for buildings and fences. All settlers 
had to buy was much cheaper than it is 
today. 

Yet there was much more to be done 
by the settlers. Roads, clearing and 
leveling land, houses, fences, markets, 
a knowledge of how and when to plant 
and water crops, were all as much a 
part of irrigation as the water which 
went into the canal. Those who framed 
the act believed that if the government 
built the storage dam and main canals, 
the hardy pioneers would construct the 
necessary laterals to their farm units, 
clear and level the land, build houses, 
farm buildings and fences, seed, culti- 
vate and irrigate their land, and from 
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the beginning be able to meet their pay- 
the 


ments to the government from 
products of their labor. 

No thought was given in this early 
legislation to such vital factors for 
success as, for example, the selection 
of settlers. As a consequence, any one 
who imagined he had a flair for farm- 
ing was permitted to enter a tract of 
public land as a settler on an irrigation 
project. The most cursory examination 
of the former experience of the early 
settlers on these Federal projects 
would be amusing if it did not also 
hold a note of tragedy. However, in 
1924, a law was passed by Congress 
permitting the Secretary of the Interior 
to select settlers on approved qualifica- 
tions of capital, experience, industry 
and character. 


DEFECTS OF ORIGINAL ACT 


The original act did not deal with 
any important economic factors, did 
not require any investigation of the 
soil, because the belief was then gen- 
eral that all arid soils were fertile. It 
was thought that lack of rain had pre- 
vented their soluble ingredients from 
being leached out. This is true, but it 
was not realized that there are injuri- 
ous ingredients, like sodium carbonate, 
which interfere with plant growth, as 
well as those which increase produc- 
tion. Experience soon showed that irri- 
gation tended to increase the effect of 
these injurious chemicals by concen- 
trating them in the low ground. A few 
years’ experience showed that drain- 
age ditches were as essential as irriga- 
tion canals. It also showed the wide 
variance in the productivity of the soil 
of different projects, and even on dif- 
ferent parts of a farm in the same 
project. We now know that the charac- 
ter of the soil needs to be studied as 
carefully as the. water supply, and on 
one project now being developed a 
third investigation is being made of 
the soil of a part of the area, to be sure 
of every factor affecting its behavior. 

When the first federal irrigation 
works were planned, the effects of pri- 
vate rights and the operation of pri- 
vate irrigation works on the flow of 
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streams were not manifest, and it was 
thought that if the gaugings of the 
stream showed an adequate water sup- 
ply, it was safe to build canals. We 
now know that this water supply may 
be interfered with by filings under 
State laws for works not then com- 
pleted, and by the necessities of irriga- 
tion works built in other States above 
or below. Measuring the water supply 
for one year is not enough, because it 
varies greatly from year to year. The 
high water flow in flood years is some- 
times two or three times that of low 
seasons. The best water supplies come 
from melting snows, but these snows 
on many streams melt and have 
largely run down the streams before 
crops are matured, so that the water 
supply is least when the need is great- 
est. This brings in the reservoir as the 
great factor of conservation, and gives 
irrigated crops what they need above 
everything else, and that is assurance 
that water will be available when re- 
quired. But reservoirs add immensely 
to the cost. The irrigator on modern 
works pays three or four times as 
much for a water right as those who 
acquired the right to use the natural 
flow of the streams. 

It is also necessary to have a knowl- 
edge of the water laws of the seven- 
teen arid States, because these, to a 
great degree, control the operation of 
Federal works, and as these laws are 
modified, to a greater or less degree, 
with each session of the Legislature, 
the legal problems of reclamation have 
become only second in importance to 
those of engineering and economics. 

In the earlier years of Federal recla- 
mation the location of each new work 
was followed by an era of speculation 
in land, which, like speculation in 
town lots, often went to unreasonable 
extremes. Sagebrush land, with every- 
thing needed to give it value remaining 
to be done, was sold on some Western 
irrigation projects, public and private, 
for several hundred dollars an acre. 
That, of course, became an economic 
burden which settlers could not carry. 

We now know that the agricultural 
value of water under irrigation proj- 
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ects has no necessary relation to the 
cost of works which supply it. Valu- 
able crops are grown under works 
which were easy to build. Crops of low 
acre value are all that can be produced 
under other works which were very 
costly. The average acre value of the 
crops grown under the Minidoka proj- 
ect in Idaho in 1928 was $33.72, under 
the Rio Grande project $91.22, under 
the Tieton canal of the Yakima proj- 
ect, $124.75. These returns from agri- 
culture are at wide variance with the 
cost of water rights. Part of this dif- 
ference in return is due to difference in 


soil and climate, part to the character 
of the agriculture, part to the age of 
a project and the extent to which 
farms have been improved and equipped 
so as to secure the largest return. 

A determination of the agricultural 
value of water under any prospective 
project is one of the most difficult, as 
well as most necessary fields of inquiry 
required in the selection of projects in 
the future. It may be profitable to the 
nation to build works that cost more 
than settlers can pay for them, in other 
words, to grant them a subsidy. Some 
of the communities already created 
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have a public value far greater than 
anything which the settlers make out 
of them. For instance, the Salt River 
project in Arizona transformed a hide- 
ous desert into a region of opulent veg- 
etation, with alfalfa fields, palm-bor- 
dered roads and citrus groves, and this 
background has done more than any- 
thing else to create the city of Phoenix, 
giving to the mines a cheap food stp- 
ply and to the city the kind of back- 
ground needed to make it an attractive 
Winter resort. In the same way the city 
of Salt Lake is a creation of the irri- 
gated fields surrounding it, and that is 
true of many of the centres of trade 
and commerce throughout the arid 
region. 

The Secretary of the Interior is now 
required to make a declaration of fea- 
sibility before construction can begin, 
and he bases this on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. This requires the commissioner to 
be as fully informed about markets, 
prices, shipping and selling costs, as he 
is about what it will cost to move 
earth and rock. He must visualize the 
crops which will be grown, and what 
can be consumed or sold locally, what 
crops will have to be shipped and what 
can stand shipment. Freight and ex- 
press rates, with relative advantages of 
live stock, dairy products and fruits 
and the centres to which these can be 
shipped, all have to be studied, along 
with the water supply and the possi- 
bilities of the soil. 

These are only a few of the hiatuses 
that had to be bridged in the early 
years of Federal reclamation. Is it any 
wonder that the history of these early 
pioneers is one of courage and determi- 
nation in the face of odds that would 
have discouraged almost any other 
class? 


A New ERA 


By 1923 enough experience had been 
gained to cause great unrest and anxi- 
ety on certain projects. Settlers had 
contracted to pay for farms where it 
was impossible to grow profitable crops, 
either through the injurious effects of 
irrigation, or because the land was 
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originally unfit for reclamation. The 
original act required the entire cost of 
works to be repaid. In some cases this 
was easy. The water was worth several 
times its cost. In others, the margin be- 
tween the cost and value was so small 
that settlers were having great diffi- 
culty in meeting their payments and re- 
quired more time. Out of this came an 
economic study of all the reclamation 
projects, by a commission created by 
Secretary Work, and an adjustment act, 
passed in 1926, which carried out all 
the recommendations of the commis- 
sion but one. The one omitted provided 
for a credit system to aid in the im- 
provement and equipment of farms and 
to supplement the money furnished by 
the government to build the irrigation 
works. 

This act also revolutionized the char- 
acter of Federal reclamation by giving 
greater importance to economic and so- 
cial factors. It required the Secretary 
of the Interior in all future works to 
investigate all the factors which would 
affect the success of a settler and his 
cbility to pay construction costs. It 











gave authority to employ economic ex- 
perts and practical farm advisers, some- 
thing which heretofore the controller 
had ruled could not be done. 


THE NEED OF CREDIT 


The commission which studied the 
matter in 1924 advocated the passing 
of a law which would provide credit to 
supplement the settler’s capital and en- 
able him to meet the expenses of clear- 
ing and preparing the land for irriga- 
tion, building his house, fences and 
other farm structures, and providing 
the necessary live stock and imple- 
ments. This credit needs to be of a kind 
specially suited to settlement, the kind 
which has been provided by other coun- 
tries which seek to help farmers own 
the land they cultivate. As a rule it 
means an amount equal to that which 
the settler can supply, and is loaned on 
long time, and under a low rate of in- 
terest, with amortized payments. Aus- 
tralia gives thirty-six years, Denmark 
seventy years, Germany fifty years. In 
this country, we have no credit scheme 
of any kind, and settlers have to de- 
pend upon the local banks, which have 
not the necessary amount of capital and 
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can loan only for a short time and at 
ruinous rates of interest. If the set- 
tler has not half the money needed to 
make a piece of raw land a producing 
farm,he ought not to undertake its rec- 
lamation, and if he does have half the 
money, and has the necessary qualities 


of endurance and thrift, and some 
knowledge of his business, loans of the 
other half of the money required ought 
to be safe. In any event a credit scheme 
of this kind is so vital a factor in the 
success of reclamation that if it cannot 
be provided, the construction of irriga- 
tion works ought to cease. 

Closely associated with credit is the 
question of taxes and other fixed obli- 
gations that settlers will have to pay, 
and that of bonded indebtedness on the 
land for privately constructed irriga- 
tion or drainage works, and other im- 
provements that may be prior liens to 
those of the United States for its con- 
struction. Determination must also be 
made of the mortgage indebtedness of 
lands in private ownership, what prices 
private landowners are asking for their 
land and the terms of sale. 

When Federal reclamation began, the 
free land under these projects, or the 
very cheap land which was for sale 
under them, was regarded as an open 
door of opportunity, but the Great War 
changed all this. The wages in other 
industries have so increased, the prof- 
its of farming have been so reduced, 
that the movement today is away from 
the land, rather than toward it. Hence 
one of the important problems of recla- 
mation, and of the selection of new 
projects, is to determine whether set- 
tlers can be secured for the land when 
the works are built and water is pro- 
vided. It is known that unless the whole 
development of the project is thought 
out in advance and the needs of the 
settlers are properly anticipated, they 
can not be secured, but even when this 
is done, there is need for organization 
and cooperation in advertising, in se- 
curing favorable railroad rates, and 
this can not be done by the Reclama- 
tion Bureau alone. It needs teamwork 
and the assistance of the State agen- 
cies, chambers of commerce, railroad 
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settlement departments and owners of 
land under the project. 

It may be seen from the above that 
the determination of a project’s feasi- 
bility is no longer the simple matter 
that it was thought to be when the 
Reclamation Act was passed in 1902. 

In this discussion the problems of 
reclamation have been stressed, rather 
than its achievements. These latter de- 
serve some mention. The attention 
given in recent years to factors which 
increase the settlers’ income has in- 
creased the productivity of land under 
these projects until the acre value of 
crops is now two and a half times that 
of the country as a whole. The crops 
grown under the Salt River project in 
1928 were worth $26,000,000. Those 
grown on the Yakima project in Wash- 
ington, were worth $21,600,000. On 
projects in Idaho, supplied wholly or 
in part from Federal works, more 
money was paid to the railroads in 
1928, than was paid by the entire State 
before these irrigation works were 
built. On seven projects $25,000,000 
was paid last year for manufactured 
- articles. The value of the crops grown 
in 1928 was nearly equal to the pay- 
ments still due from projects to the 
government. 

The map, printed on Page 125, shows 
the location of the Federal reclamation 
projects. They were approved for con- 
struction in the following years: 1903: 
Salt River, Ariz.; Milk River, Mont.; 
North Platte, Neb.-Wyo.; and New- 
lands, Nev.; 1904: Yuma, Ariz.-Cal.; 
Uncompahgre, Col.; Minidoka, Idaho; 
Lower Yellowstone, Mont.-N. D.; Belle 
Fourche, S. D.; and Shoshone, Wyo.; 
1905: Boise, Idaho; Huntley, Mont.; 
Rio Grande, N. M.-Tex.; Umatilla, Ore. ; 
Klamath, Ore.-Cal.; Strawberry Valley, 
Utah; Okanogan and Yakima, Wash.; 
1906: Sun River, Mont.; and Carlsbad, 
N. M.; 1907: Orland, Cal.; 1912: Grand 
Valley, Colo.; 1917: King Hill, Idaho; 
and Riverton, Wyo.; 1926: Vale, Ore.; 
Owyhee, Ore.-Idaho; and Kittitas divi- 
sion of the Yakima project, Wash.; 
1927: First unit of the Salt Lake Basin 
project, Utah. 

There is a wide variation in the de- 
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gree of rapidity with which projects 
are settled. This may be illustrated by 
recent openings to entry of public land 
farm units on several of the projects. 
On March 1, 1927, the bureau opened 
to entry 145 public land farm units on 
the Tule Lake division of the Klamath 
project, Oregon-California, and every 
farm was entered within a month or so 
by a qualified applicant. There were 
several reasons for this. The State of 
Oregon had been for the preceding year 
conducting a widespread campaign 
through chambers of commerce affili- 
ated with the State Chamber of Com- 
merce at Portland to interest settlers 
in the opportunities afforded by that 
State, which undoubtedly had its effect 
in attracting attention to this opening. 
At about the same time the city of Los 
Angeles had purchased the lands of a 
number of farmers in Owens Valley, 
and these farmers were seeking new 
homes. The Tule Lake lands were also 
in a developed section. As a result, they 
were taken up at once by a high class 
of settlers with adequate capital and 
experience. 


A WYOMING EXAMPLE 


As a contrast to this, take the case 
of the Riverton project, Wyoming, 
where sixty farm units were opened to 
entry during 1926. The water supply is 
excellent and the lands are fertile. The 
lack of near-by agricultural develop- 
ment, of transportation facilities and 
of a sugar beet factory has resulted, 
however, in only eight of these farm 
units being taken up so far. 

Between these two extremes is the 
Willwood division of the Shoshone proj- 
ect, Wyoming. This division is near an 
irrigated section which has been under 
development for many years and has 
adequate railroad facilities. During 
1927 and 1928 the bureau opened to 
entry 79 farms in this division. They 
have been taken up gradually but 
steadily, largely by settlers of small 
means, who, although handicapped by 
lack of capital, will probably prove suc- 
cessful in the long run. 

At the present time the density of 
population on the projects is a little 
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The dam and power house on the Shoshone reclamation project 


over four persons per 40 acres of irri- 
gated land. This is not a density indi- 
cating intensive culture of the project 
lands as a whole. On the contrary, such 


a population would indicate that 
although the land is under fair cultiva- 
tion, there is large room for improve- 
ment. As a matter of fact the density 
for individual projects runs from nearly 
10 persons per 40 acres on the Okano- 
gan project, Washington, to fewer than 
2 persons per 40 acres on some of the 
Montana projects, where settlement 
problems are pressing for solution. 
About 80 per cent of all water users 
on the Federal irrigation projects were 
born in America, although the percent- 
age varies widely on different projects, 
running from above 90 per cent to as 
low as 60 per cent. Data from a special 
report prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census distributed the nationality of 
settlers on the Federal projects, accord- 
ing to the census of 1920 by percent- 
ages, as follows: Born in America, 80; 
Northwestern Europe, 9.5; Central and 


Eastern Europe, 7; Southern Europe, 
2.8; other parts of Europe, 2.9; outside 
of Europe, 4.1. This difference may be 
accounted for in part by the propa- 
ganda for settlers carried on at various 
times by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and other agencies. Certain groups of 
people have moved in large numbers 
to certain projects because of a natural 
tendency for people of the same race 
to stick together. Quite recently the 
Northern Pacific Railway has started a 
campaign among Polish speaking peo- 
ple near Milwaukee to interest them in 
the opportunities for settlement on the 
Lower Yellowstone project, Montana- 
North Dakota, and on the Kittitas divi- 
sion of the Yakima project. 

The statement has frequently been 
made that throughout the newer parts 
of America at least three settlers in 
succession attempt to develop a farm 
before one succeeds. Available data on 
this point is meager in the extreme, 
but such as is available indicates that 
the statement, so far as Federal proj- 
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ects are involved, is an exaggeration, 
In 1919 a survey was made of six typi- 
cal projects. All the original settlers 
were accounted for, and it was found 
that at that time the number of set- 
tlers per farm unit was 1.49. More than 
65 per cent of those who had settled on 
the projects were still on their home- 
steads. 

The widest variety characterizes the 
products of the irrigated farms. Scat- 
tered throughout fifteen of the arid 
and semi-arid States west of the 100th 
Meridian, the varying climatic condi- 
tions permit the growth of all the crops 
of the temperate zone and many of 
those characteristic of the sub-tropical. 
Apples, pears, and other fruit are 
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beets, potatoes, and garden truck, Last 
year the gross value of crops raised on 
land receiving its water supply from 
the Federal irrigation works amounted 
to more than $138,000,000. 

During recent years when the cry 
for farm relief has been the dominant 
note from the rural sections of the 
country, there has been a considerable 
amount of propaganda against the ex- 
pansion of reclamation, on the ground 
that the products of the Federal irri- 
gated areas were merely adding to the 
so-called surplus and making the lot of 
the Middle Western and Eastern farmer 
harder to bear. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The products of 
these oases comprise to a large extent 


STRAWBERRY DAM AND RESERVOIR 
On the Strawberry Valley project, Utah 


grown in abundance and shipped to 
world markets from the irrigated or- 
chards of Washington, while citrus 
fruits, dates, and cotton are equally 
prolific on the Southwestern projects 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Between 
these extremes the principal crops are 
alfalfa, which is grown on all the proj- 
ects and represents a third of the total 
cropped area, the grain crops, sugar 


such crops as sugar beets, and we still 
import large quantities of sugar; long 
staple cotton, for which the supply is 
never equal to the demand; lettuce and 
cantaloupes, which reach the Eastern 
markets two or more weeks in advance 
of similar products from other less fa- 
vored localities. 

Most of these products are consumed 
locally in meeting the demands of 
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growing industrial 
centres made possible 
by the surrounding 
irrigated areas or are 
shipped to the Pacific 
Coast cities. A large 
amount of the alfalfa, 
the principal crop of 
the projects, is con- 
sumed by project 
dairy cows and mar- 
keted as butter and 
cheese in areas that 
would otherwise have 
to pay the shipping 
costs of like products 
from the Middle 
West. Last year more 
than $5,000,000 worth 
of dairy products 
were shipped to Los 
Angeles and _ other 
Pacific Coast cities 
from Boise Valley, 
Idaho. 

On the other hand, 
these Federal irriga- 
tion projects furnish 
a steadily increasing 
market for the prod- 
ucts of Eastern man- 
ufacture. Every year 
these irrigated areas 
absorb thousands of 
carloads of automo- 
biles, farming implements and ma- 
chinery, furniture, clothing and other 
industrial products. The manufacture 
of these articles in the factories of the 
East and Middle West made possible 
solely by the demand from the irri- 
gated areas of the West gives employ- 
ment to many thousands of workers 
who are fed from the products of East- 
ern farms. 

The changes which have taken place 
in the conditions of Western life within 
the last twenty-five years make it nec- 
essary that the settler should have 
qualifications not required of the early 
pioneer. He must be a good farmer, he 
must be either experienced in irriga- 
tion or extremely adaptable and quick 
to learn. The illiterate and dull-witted 
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THE SALT RIVER PROJECT 


The Roosevelt Dam irrigates this grapefruit orchard, part of 
a 200,000-acre reclaimed area 


have no place in a scheme where the 
water-right payments are high and the 
investment in farm improvements must 
be large. The insurance which adequate 
moisture gives is an encouragement to 
grow crops of high acreage value. This 
is also a requirement. Only through in- 
tensive cultivation can the added ex- 
pense of irrigated farming be met. 
Men of these superior qualifications 
can succeed elsewhere, and very few of 
them are willing to submit to the priva- 
tions and hardships which unaided re- 
clamation involves, and they are still 
less inclined to impose these on their 
wives and children. On the other hand, 
men of adequate capital do not need to 
undertake the improvement and devel- 
opment of raw land. Under present con- 
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ditions they can buy improved farms 
in old-established neighborhoods. The 
new projects appeal only to those who 
lack adequate capital. Less than 10 per 
cent of those who seek farms on these 
projects have $5,000. About one-fourth 
who apply have from $500 to $2,500, 
and about one-third have from $2,500 
to $5,000. The regulations of the De- 
partment of the Interior provide that 
settlers qualified in other ways may be 
accepted if they have $2,000 in money 
or its equivalent in live stock and farm- 
ing implements. It is well known that 
this amount is entirely inadequate, but 
if it were raised to $5,000 there would 
be so great a reduction in the number 
of settlers as to delay unduly the culti- 
vation of the land and the use of water. 

To meet this situation bills have been 
introduced in Congress to create a loan 
fund under the reclamation budget, 
from which improvement loans would 
be advanced to settlers, under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Reclamation, 


which would oversee the expenditure of 
the money and approve the program on 


which the money was spent. The most 
important of these measures limited the 
amount to be advanced to $3,000, and 
provided that it should not exceed in 
amount that advanced by the settler. 
Such a credit program has worked well 
in other countries. It would obviate, in 
this country, years of hardship which 
settlers now have to undergo, and bring 
to these projects many valuable farm- 
ers who are unwilling to put their fam- 
ilies through a prolonged period of se- 
vere privation. 


ADVICE AND DIRECTION 


There is also need for doing more to 
give settlers the benefit of experienced 
advice and direction. Many who come 
on these projects confront conditions 
entirely strange and new, and they 
have to undertake the growing of crops 
which require a care, a thoroughness 
and an expertness in manipulations 
which to beginners is irksome. The 
owners of beet sugar factories on rec- 
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lamation projects have found that 
they had to watch the operations of 
their farmers from the beginning to 
the end of the season, if they were to 
secure yields satisfactory in weight or 
sugar content. Hence, each of these fac- 
tories employs from six to twelve men 
who know every operation connected 
with the growing of sugar beets. They 
advise the farmer about the rotation of 
crops, about the importance of fertiliz- 
ing the land, of plowing deep and of 
preparing proper seed bed. They show 
him how and when to thin, to irrigate 
and harvest. The improvements in agri- 
cultural practices on projects which 
have beet sugar factories show the 
value of this oversight and skilled ad- 
vice. 

The government and the State have 
a much larger stake on these projects 
than the beet sugar factory, and the 
time has come when they ought seri- 
ously to consider inaugurating an 
equally thorough and efficient system 
for enabling farmers, brought together 
from widely separated neighborhoods, 
and practicing widely different meth- 
ods of tillage, to bring their operations 
up to the high standard that success 
in irrigation requires. 

The recognition that present eco- 
nomic conditions do not conform te 
reclamation legislation has been pain- 
fully slow. In the past, changes in the 
law have usually come as a result of 
the instigation of the water users them- 
selves in movements to have their debts 
to the government reduced or canceled, 
and such legislation has too often been 
of an emergency character, rather than 
devised to lay a foundation for the fu- 
ture. But times change, and the value 
of reclamation as a public policy re- 
quires that it keep changing with the 
conditions and needs of this region. 
Recognizing this, one of the first acts 
of Secretary Wilbur on entering the 
Department of the Interior was to ap- 
prove a survey to determine the eco- 
nomic and social needs of reclamation 
and how these could best be fostered. 
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HEN on Jan. 6, 1929, King 
W Alexander suspended the Yu- 
goslav Constitution and pro- 
claimed a dictatorship, this 
action was at first interpreted by 
Croats as an effort to prepare the way 
for a better and more equitable ar- 
rangement in accordance with the 


promises contained in the proclama- 
tion. Soon, however, it was seen that, 
while all the Croatian members of the 
newly appointed Cabinet were able men 
but politically unattached, the Serbian 


members, with the exception of Gen- 
eral Zivkovich, were all partisans. This 
gave rise to the suspicion that the dic- 
tatorship was in reality a continuance 
of the previous state of affairs, aggra- 
vated by a greater concentration of 
power and the possibility of a more 
ruthless use of it. At any rate, the 
new government stopped all further 
criticism by Croats. Croatian political 
organizations were dissolved; newspa- 
pers were put under rigid censorship, 
and the leaders were subjected to po- 
lice surveillance. 

Dr. Matchek, president of the Croa- 
tian Peasant Party, is not allowed to 
speak in public, and whenever he takes 
a walk he is followed by detectives. S. 
Pribitchevich, the leader of the Croa- 
tian Serbs, was interned in a small 
village in Serbia. Dr. Zanich, a for- 

ier Deputy, proposed at a meeting of 

1e Zagreb Bar Association that a plea 
> inserted into the customary address 

the King for the restoration of 
arliamentary government. He was 

romptly sentenced to six months’ im- 

“sonment. Two Croatians, Dr. Pave- 


lich and A. Pertchetz, who fled the 
country in January, and spoke against 
the Yugoslav Government at a public 
meeting in Sophia, were sentenced to 
death and to pay for the expenses of 
their own execution. 

This, as well as the additional infor- 
mation that seeps through the censor- 
ship, shows that the relation of the 
Croats to official Serbia remains essen- 
tially the same as before the proclama- 
tion of dictatorship. While the rulers 
of Serbia are determined to preserve 
their supremacy in the government of 
the country by whatever methods they 
can, the Croats are equally firm in 
their demand, although they cannot 
voice it within the country, that the 
Croatian people be recognized as sov- 
ereign in its own territory and be given 
a more equitable share in the manage- 
ment of the common or federal affairs 
—either that or complete separation. 

The formation of a common or joint 
State of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
represents the victory of an idea for 
whose realization a struggle was car- 
ried on which lasted nearly ninety 
years. Although many Serbs and some 
Slovenes took part in that struggle, the 
greatest part of the energy was ex- 
pended and most of the sacrifices were 
made by the Croats. The principle 
fought for was that of nationalism, 
and with it recognition of the fact that 
Slcevenes, Croats and Serbs constitute 
a single people whom only adverse his- 
torical causes have broken up into 
three branches, each with a separate 
political consciousness and a different 
name. 
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The most powerful external impulse 
toward the national unity of the south- 
ern Slavs came from Napoleon Bona- 
parte after the battle of Wagram. Rec- 
ognizing the ethnic unity of the popu- 
lation in Dalmatia, Istria, the Slovene 
districts and Croatia south of Sava, he 
united all these provinces into one ad- 
ministrative and military district, and 
gave it the name of Illyria. Twenty- 
eight years after this short-lived, semi- 
independent State of the French Em- 
pire had been returned to the Habs- 
burg Monarchy by the Treaty of 
Vienna, that name (Illyria) was select- 
ed by Ljudevit Gaj, the leader of the 
nationalist movement in Croatia, to des- 
ignate the future unified country of 
the Southern Slavs. Gaj’s Illyrism was 
the first definite statement of the idea 
of unity, and the beginning of the 
long struggle to attain it. 


STROSSMAYER’S IDEAS 


Illyrism, however, was killed by the 


decree of Emperor Ferdinand and by 
the non-acceptance of its principles by 
the Serbs. This constituted the first 
rebuff the idea of unity received from 
them, the actual death-knell of the II- 
lyrian movement being sounded in the 


Pan-Serb pamphlet Serbs, All and 
Everywhere, written by Vuk Karadzich, 
father of the modern Serbian literature, 
who, in common with most Serbian con- 
temporaries, preferred Serbian nation- 
alism to an all-embracing Illyrism. 
Nevertheless, the struggle for unity 
continued, especially among the Croats 
who continued to be the foremost cham- 
pions of the Yugoslav idea. Bishop 
Strossmayer, their leader in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, became 
one of the greatest men Croatia ever 
produced. The general use of the name 
Yugoslav (meaning South Slav) dates 
from this period. 

One of Strossmayer’s most important 
undertakings was his attempt to re- 
move the religious difference, which he 
considered the greatest hindrance to 
the union of Croats and Serbs. He 
proposed that the Serbian Greek Or- 
thodox Church accept at least some of 
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the dogmas of Roman Catholicism, 
while the Catholic Church in Croatia 
should employ the ritual and language 
used in the Serbian church or some- 
thing very much like it. The attempt 
ended in failure mainly because the 
Serbs accused Strossmayer of being 
an agent of that same Vatican against 
whose narrowness he was struggling. 
Thus the greatest friend the Serbs 
ever had outside their own ranks was 
refused admission in 1885 into Serbia, 
which he loved as much as his own 
fatherland. 

Shortly after Strossmayer’s retire- 
ment from politics there prevailed 
among the Croats for a time the policy 
of exclusive Croatism based on a le- 
galistic theory of the sovereign State 
of Croatia and represented by the Croa- 
tian Party of Rights, which went so 
far as to deny to 700,000 Serbs in 
Croatia the right to their national 
name. Their cry, “There can be no 
Serbs in Croatia,” drove the Serb popu- 
lation of the country into the arms of 
the worst enemy of Croatian liberty, 
Ban Khuen Hedervary (1883-1903). By 
successfully playing off the Serbs 
against Croats and vice versa, Khuen 
was able to drive them further apart 
than they were ever before, and to 
bring the country under virtual ab- 
solutism. 

The work done by Gaj and Stross- 
mayer, however, was destined to have 
its effect. Younger generations of 
both Serbs and Croats realized the ab- 
surdity of the enmity between blood 
relations, while a common enemy was 
preparing to overcome them _ both. 
They found a ready solution for most 
of their problems in the old idea of 
Yugoslavism. The recognition of the 
solidarity of interests, which found its 
expression in the formation of the 
Croato-Serb Coalition in 1906, opens 
the third period of the fight for unifi- 
cation, which was finally crowned with 
success when the sovercign State of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, com- 
monly known as Yuj)slavia, was 
founded in 1918. 

Yugoslavia was not created at Bel- 
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grade nor at Versailles but at Zagreb 
(Agram), in the Croatian Parliament 
and in the National Council of Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs. When the Serbian 
Army reached the Sava and the Dan- 
ube, Yugoslavia was already an estab- 
lished fact, so long as Serbia would 
adhere to the Declaration of Corfu, 
which proclaimed the union of all the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes into one 
State to be the ultimate object of the 
Serbian Government and of the Yugo- 
slav Committee in London, represent- 
ing the South-Slavs of Austria-Hun- 
gary. This is proved by the declaration 
made by the National Council of 
Slovenes, Croats and Serbs on Oct. 19, 
1918, by the act of the Croatian Diet 
of Oct. 29, 1918, and by the National 
Council’s final resolution of. Nov. 24, 
1918, 

The first of these documents, after 
declaring that the National Council 
constitutes the highest political author- 
ity in the South Slav territories of the 
Austro-Hungitian Monarchy, stated: 
“We demand that all our nation of the 
Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, and all the 
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territories inhabited by that people at 
the present time, without regard for 
any provincial or international boun- 
daries, be united into one, single, com- 
pletely sovereign State.” The full sig- 
nificance of this declaration becomes 
evident when we recall that it was 
made more than a week before the be- 
ginning of the Italian offensive, and 
two days before President Wilson’s an- 
swer to Austria of Oct. 18, 1918, became 
known at Zagreb. 


THE PRIBITCHEVICH RESOLUTION 


The act of Oct. 29 of the Croatian 
Diet, better known as the Pribitchevich 
Resolution, did not demand any more; 
it announced that “Dalmatia, Croatia 
and Slavonia with Fiume are declared 
one State, completely independent of 
Austria and Hungary, which, in ac- 
cordance with the modern principle of 
self-determination of nations and on 
the basis of the national unity of Slov- 
enes, Croats and Serbs, joins a united, 
national, sovereign State of Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs, which would include 
all the territory on which this trinom- 
ial people now lives irrespective of any 
territorial or international boundaries.” 
To make his intention even clearer, 
Pribitchevich, the proposer, stated in 
his speech that “this independent, com- 
pletely sovereign country of ours 
should stretch over all our nation’s ter- 
ritory from the Isonzo to Salonica.” 
The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Even more important is the declara- 
tion of the National Council adopted 
at Zagreb on Nov. 24: “The National 
Council of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, 
in accordance with its former opinions 
and in accordance with the announce- 
ment of the government of the King- 
dom of Serbia, proclaims the union of 
the sovereign State of the Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs, organized on the 
complete integral Yugoslav territory 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, with the kingdoms of Serbia and 
Montenegro into one single country of 
Slovenes, Croats and Serbs.” 

The best evidence that this declara- 
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tion constitutes de facto, if not also 
de jure, the final act of unification, 
and that the Prince Regent’s proclama- 
tion of Dec. 1, 1918, was only a formal 
acceptance of this act, is contained in 
the words of the Prince Regent (now 
King) Alexander himself: “Your com- 
ing in the name of the National Coun- 
cil, that worthy representative of our 
broad national thought, and your an- 
nouncement of its thought, and your 
announcement of its historic decision 
of Nov. 24, by which the unification of 
our whole nation, and of our whole, 
dear, tormented fatherland is declared, 
fills me with deep joy. Accepting that 
declaration, I proclaim in the name of 
his Majesty King Peter I the union of 
the Kingdom of Serbia with the lands 
of the independent State of Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs into a single Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.” 


The Serbian Parliament ratified this 
proclamation four weeks later. 
If Yugoslavia is essentially a crea- 


tion of the Southern Slavs of the for- 
mer Habsburg Monarchy and primarily 
of the Croats, why is it that these same 
Croats are today the most dissatisfied 
element in that country? Some. Croa- 
tians and also certain foreign observers 
offer the explanation that Serbian civi- 
lization differs from that of the Croats 
and other Yugoslavs north of the Sava 
and west of the Drina. The fact is 
stressed that the early culture and re- 
ligion of the Serbs were received from 
Byzantium, while those of the Croats 
came from Rome and the West. For 
this reason Serbian civilization is la- 
beled as Byzantine and the Croatian 
as Western. Though some traces of 
Byzantine influence are to be found in 
Serbia, they are, except in the church, 
very slight. Serbian life owes its spe- 
cial characteristics more to Turkish 
than to Byzantine influence, most of 
them being peculiarities developed by a 
liberty-loving people during five cen- 
turies of living under a foreign yoke. 
But they disappear readily when they 
come in contact with a higher civiliza- 
tion, just as they did in Slavonia, 
which was also under Turkish rule for 
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several centuries and among the Serbs 
who settled in Hungary and Croatia. 


SERBIAN CIVILIZATION 


The really important difference be- 
tween the civilization of the people in 
Serbia and that of their western breth- 
ren is not the difference of origins or 
sources, since modern Serbian culture 
is essentially as western as is Croatian 
culture. The difference arises from the 
relative ages of the two, for Serbian 
civilization is very young, though in 
view of the short time that has elapsed 
since the complete liberation of the 
country from the Turkish rule, it is 
remarkable how much progress has 
been made. Yet the rapidity with which 
western ideas, customs and manners 
were imported also had a bad effect, 
especially upon the educated classes, 
which became afflicted by a kind of 
mental indigestion, which in turn pro- 
duced two socially dangerous types— 
the fanatical dogmatist and the non- 
moral cynic, the latter being largely 
responsible for the corruption that per- 
meates Serbian public life. Neverthe- 
less, serious as are the defects of Ser- 
bian civilization from the standpoint 
of an older and broader culture, that 
is not sufficient reason for disunion of 
the component parts of Yugoslavia. Im- 
maturity is fortunately a defect which 
time will correct, and in fact there is 
already in Serbia a considerable class 
of well-educated, mentally, morally and 
emotionally well-balanced people, to 
whom there is reason to hope the con- 
trol of the country will pass in the 
near future. 

The chief cause of the crisis in Yugo- 
slavia is political and moral. For the 
third time during the last ninety years 
the majority of Serbs, especially their 
politicians, have rejected the true 
Yugoslav idea. While, however, in the 
case of Gaj and Strossmayer, that re- 
jection was plain and honest, this time 
not only have the Serbs rejected the 
spirit and real meanii 2 of Yugoslav- 
ism, but they have also accepted the 
result of its victory in the territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 
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pire and elsewhere to further their own 
purposes. Under the cloak of Yugo- 
slavism the Serbian point of view has 
remained Pan-Serbian, and the new 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes is regarded as merely an ag- 
grandized Serbia. Only the day before 
Punisha Rachich, one of the less subtle 
of the Serbian politicians, killed two 
Croatian deputies, mortally wounded 
the Croatian leader S. Radich, and shot 
two more, he proposed in the Parlia- 
ment that the name of Yugoslavia be 
changed to Serbia, and the government 
organized accordingly. 

Very shortly after the declaration of 
Yugoslav union, it was evident that 
Serbia, which had at the time a popula- 
tion of about 4,000,000, was to play a 
more important role than the 8,000,000 
inhabiting the rest of Yugoslavia. Con- 
trol of the entire kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes was retained by 
the same group of people that had 
ruled the old Kingdom of Serbia, Not 
only has that group held the most 
prominent positions in the cabinet from 
1919 until the present time, but nearly 
all the less exalted although possibly 
more important and certainly more per- 
manent positions in the central govern- 
ment were filled by their friends. 

One result of this disregard of the 
Croats was to resurrect the remnants 
of the old pro-Austrian and anti-Ser- 
bian party and restore its influence 
on Croatian public opinion. Only the 
political genius of Stephen Radich pre- 
vented this tendency from becoming 
pronounced while he lived. Arch-enemy 
of the Pan-Serbian idea and Serbian 
hegemony, he never abandoned hope of 
a Yugoslavia, based on a complete and 
genuine equality of all its component 
parts not only as a possibility but, 
since it was a political and economic 
necessity, as a certainty. For that rea- 
son he kept in check the idea of Croa- 
tia’s complete separation. But Radich 
is now dead! 


MALADMINISTRATION BY SERBS 


Another result of the Serbian denial 
of equal rights has been the terrible 
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maladministration to which the country 
has been subjected. In accordance with 
their idea that Yugoslavia was only an 
enlarged Serbia, the Serbs retained in 
all essentials the same machinery of 
government that had been designed for 
a State with a population of little more 
than 4,000,000 to administer a country 
with a population of more than 12,- 
000,000. This governmental organiza- 
tion has, moreover, always been so cor- 
rupt that even such a great friend of 
the Southern Slav as Seton-Watson con- 
cluded in 1911 that for this reason a 
union of all the Southern Slavs in one 
State was undesirable. 

This maladministration and corrup- 
tion of the Serbs combined with the 
subordinate position of the Croats in a 
State which owes its existence mainly 
to Croatian initiative and effort is suf- 
ficient, I think, to explain the present 
crisis in Yugoslavia. 

The Croats, however, are not entirely 
blameless. Their unfortunate injection 
of the purely theoretical issue of re- 
publicanism, unfortunate because it 
finds no justification in the conduct of 
either the King or the Prince Regent; 
the even more inexcusable abstention 
of the majority of the Croatian Dep- 
uties from the constitutional Assembly, 
which only through that abstention was 
able to legalize the state of affairs al- 
ready described; the suspicions of the 
Croats, exaggerated by their long 
struggle for national survival; their 
grotesquely inflated nationalism, only 
a little less pronounced than the chau- 
vinism of the Serbs—all these things 
are contributory causes of the present 
crisis. The mistakes of the Croats have 
helped greatly the realization of the 
plans of the Pan-Serb politicians. 

The struggle between the old Serbian 
politicians and their allies, who want 
to retain the control of the country, 
and the people in the territories of the 
former Habsburg Monarchy, who are 
trying to free themselves from that 
rule, has gone so far now that there is 
a definite danger that the hard-won 
unity will be sacrificed, and that the 
component parts, once they are sepa- 
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rated, would have less real vitality 
than they had before the present Yugo- 
slavia came into existence. 

The reasons for a united Yugoslavia 
are as strong now as in 1918. In the 
first place, the international situation 
is such that unity is a necessary condi- 
tion for the preservation of the liberty 
and independence and for the free de- 
velopment of Slovenes, Croats and 
Serbs alike. Secondly, it is impossible 
to divide the territory without leaving 
large numbers of Croats in Serbia and 
vice versa, and causing all the troubles 
that arise from dissatisfied national 
minorities, Thirdly, there is the all-im- 
portant economic reason which receives 
so little consideration in the discussion 
of Yugoslav politicians. 


ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES 


No country in Europe is more self- 
sufficient economically nor riper for 
development than Yugoslavia within its 
present boundaries, unless perhaps it 


should be a Yugoslavia that included 
Bulgaria also. Slovenia and Western 
Croatia, parts of which are still unde- 
veloped, possess potential hydroelectric 
power, a population that would supply 
the necessary labor and handy sea- 
ports, so as to constitute an ideal ter- 
ritory for the development of industry, 
provided there is a market for its 
products. Fortunately the markets are 
ready and waiting—in Slavonia and 
Voivodina, two provinces devoted to 
intensive farming; in Serbia, the coun- 
try of small farms and hog-raising; in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro, 
with their forests and mines; in Mace- 
donia, where tobacco is grown, and 
finally, in Dalmatia, the country of 
olives, oranges, grapes and fisheries, 
as well as attractions for tourists. 
Everything is there in Yugoslavia and 
every product has its ready market, 
provided that there are no political 
divisions to hinder the exchange of 
commodities, and also provided that 
there is a central agency to encourage 
and facilitate that exchange, thereby 
stimulating production. 

These three factors—national secur- 
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ity, the impossibility of drawing an ab- 
solutely just and satisfactory boundary 
line between Serbian and Croatian ter- 
ritory, and the economic factor—con- 
stitute jointly and severally a suffi- 
ciently strong case for the preserva- 
tion of Yugoslavia. But another reason 
should be added to them, Although eth- 
nically the same people and although 
they have the same literary language, 
Croats and Serbs cannot be culturally 
united unless they are _ politically 
united. Simply because, in view of the 
impossibility of justly dividing their 
territories, they would, if separated, 
always be hostile to one another, and 
since political enmity in these terri- 
tories means antagonism in every other 
field of endeavor, there would always 
be a single people living in adjoining 
countries, speaking and writing the 
same language but divided, not only 
politically, but also into two restricted 
cultural entities. A Croatian author 
would, for example, thus find his read- 
ing public only among Croats, while a 
Serbian would write only for Serbs. 

It must not be thought that there is 
any contradiction in justifying the op- 
position of the Croats to the corrupt, 
unjust, incompetent and hegemonistic 
régime of Belgrade politicians, while 
arguing at the same time that the ad- 
vantages of a united Yugoslavia are so 
great that it is a duty of all three 
branches of that nation to preserve its 
unity. This is no plea for the pro- 
longation of the life of the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes as 
it is now, but for the rebirth of that 
Yugoslavia for which many Croats, 
Serbs and Slovenes have _ sacrificed 
their liberties and lives—a _ united 
country of Southern Slavs, in which 
all three branches, Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes (and possibly the fourth 
branch, the Bulgarians), would have 
equal rights and equal duties; in which 
all branches “would have everything 
they would have if they lived in their 
separate and independent States, and 
in addition, greater strength for their 
self-preservation,” as L. Stoyanovich, 
a Serbian author, has put it. 
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the fiftieth anniversary of her 
emancipation from Turkish rule 
in 1878, Bulgaria is now pass- 
ing through a grave political and eco- 
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nomic crisis which threatens her very 
existence. In view of the fact that 
American dollars have begun to flow 
into Bulgaria’s public treasury in the 
form of the two loans authorized by 
the League of Nations, namely, the 
Refugee Settlement Loan of 1926 and 
the Stabilization Loan of 1928, a study 
of the present situation of Bulgaria 
will be of interest to American readers. 

For the last fifty years the internal 
development of Bulgaria has proceeded 
amid many vicissitudes—from the sus- 
pension of the national Constitution by 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg in 1881 
to its re-establishment in 1883, from 
the dissolution of the first national leg- 
islative assembly in 1880 to the im- 
prisonment of the twentieth Assembly 
in 1923, from the dethroning of Prince 
Alexander in 1886 to the abdication in 
1918 of King Ferdinand, who was sup- 
planted by King Boris, and finally to 
the removal from office of Premier 
Alexander Stambulisky by the mid- 
night military coup d’état in 1923, 
which, by plunging the country into a 
state of civil war, created a profound 


sensation throughout the civilized 
world. Since June 9, 1923, Bulgaria 
has been governed by a veiled military 
dictatorship. 

The question of who was responsible 
for Bulgaria’s defeat in 1918 has agi- 
tated the mind of the people and di- 
vided the country into two camps ever 
since the end of the World War. The 
old-time political parties, which had 
faithfully served under ex-King Ferdi- 
nand, maintained that Bulgaria was 
defeated because Alexander Stambu- 
lisky and his Peasant party abandoned 
the front and betrayed the country to 
the Allies. Stambulisky, who had been 
in prison three years for his vigorous 
opposition to Bulgaria’s entry into the 
World War on the side of Germany, in- 
sisted that ex-King Ferdinand and the 
old-time political parties were respon- 
sible for the national débacle, because 
they threw the country into the World 
War contrary to the will of the people 
and without the consent of the National 
Legislature. The electoral campaign in 
August, 1919, was conducted mainly on 
the issue of responsibility for the na- 
tional catastrophe, and the verdict of 
the Bulgarian people was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the “demagogue,”’ 
Stambulisky. The National Peasant 
party obtained a majority in the Na- 
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tional Assembly and took over control 
of the government of the country. On 
Oct. 6, 1919, the Populist Premier, 
Theodoroff, handed in his resignation, 
and Alexander Stambulisky, as the 
head of the majority in the National 
Assembly, was forced willy-nilly to as- 
sume the office of Premier and save 
the wrecked and deserted Bulgarian 
ship of state from complete destruc- 
tion. 


PUNISHMENT OF WAR CABINETS 


On Nov. 4, 1919, all the ex-Ministers 
of the Radoslavoff war Cabinet, ex- 
cept ex-Premier Radoslavoff, who had 
previously fled to Germany, were im- 
prisoned by a decree of the Council of 
Ministers instead of by a judicial war- 
rant. They were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the national catastrophe, 
having countersigned the declaration 
of war in 1915 without the consent of 
the National Assembly. Then a special 
law was enacted for their trial and 
punishment, as a result of which the 
constitutional Court of State tried and 
condemned them to from ten to fifteen 
years of imprisonment as traitors and 
violators of the Constitution. In Sep- 
tember, 1922, twenty-two ex-Ministers 
of three other war Cabinets were like- 
wise imprisoned by a decree of the 
Council of Ministers, and the National 
Assembly passed a special law for 
their indictment by a popular referen- 
dum instead of by a grand jury. The 
referendum, held on Dec. 17, 1922, re- 
sulted in 681,970 votes of “guilty” and 
251,185 “non-guilty.” To Premier Stam- 
bulisky must be given the credit of pre- 
venting the summary trial and execu- 
tion of the former war Ministers. 

Stambulisky’s internal administra- 
tion rendered great services to the 
country. Since the treaty of peace abol- 
ished the conscripted army, he put into 
practice the idea of William James, as 
expressed in the latter’s essay on “The 
Moral Equivalent of War.” The well- 
known labor law was enacted and put 
into operation, greatly aiding the 
post-war reconstruction of the country. 
The educational system of the country 
was modified in such a way as to cail 


forth the admiration of eminent edu- 
cators abroad. Under Stambulisky’s ad- 
ministration Bulgaria lived in compara- 
tive peace and attained a certain de- 
gree of prosperity. As a result of his 
financial policy the exchange value of 
the Bulgarian leva stood higher than 
the money of Bulgaria’s victorious 
neighbors, while the money of Bulga- 
ria’s former allies, Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, became worthless. The 
public budget showed a surplus, and 
an internal loan of 204,889,100 levas 
was easily floated. 


STAMBULISKY’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Moreover, the achievements of Stam- 
bulisky’s foreign policy were most im- 
pressive. In all his acts concerning Bul- 
garia’s foreign relations he displayed 
unusual ability. Though his opponents 
ridiculed and opposed his every step, 
every one recognizes that his signing 
the treaty of peace (Nov. 27, 1919), 
when no other Bulgarian statesman 
was willing to sign it, saved Bulgaria 
from a new war. It is also admitted 
that he restored the prestige of Bul- 
garia abroad and established friendly 
relations with all Bulgaria’s neighbors; 
that he gained the confidence of the 
great powers and practically reduced 
the Bulgarian reparations from 2,250,- 
000,000 to 550,000,000 gold francs, al- 
though all the other parties argued 
that Bulgaria, like Austria and Hun- 
gary, should not pay any reparations; 
that he was very wise in having Bul- 
garia (first of the defeated countries) 
adhere to the League of Nations and 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, thus making her secure from 
foreign invasion; and, finally, in sign- 
ing the Treaty of Nish (April, 1923), 
which was designed to establish a last- 
ing peace between Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. 

On June 9, 1923, Premier Stambu- 
lisky’s government was overthrown by 
a midnight military coup d’état. The 
Cabinet Ministers were thrown into 
prison; the majority of the National 
Assembly, 212 out of a total member- 
ship of 245, while the Assembly was 
in session and before its dissolution, 
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were likewise imprisoned; all Municipal 
Councils were dismissed and commis- 
sions installed in their stead, and, 
finally, two decrees were issued by 
King Boris dismissing the Cabinet of 
Stambulisky and appointing a new Cab- 
inet. The latter comprised three mili- 
tary men and seven civilians unknown 
to the country until that time, with 
Alexander Tsankoff, a Professor of 
Economics in the University of Sofia, 
as Premier. The decree dismissing 
Premier Stambulisky and his Cabinet, 
moreover, was signed by King Boris in 
express contravention of Articles 18 
and 154 of the Bulgarian Constitution. 

The chief purpose of the authors of 
the coup d’état was to eliminate the 
Peasant party. Not only was Premier 
Stambulisky imprisoned and _ killed 
“while attempting to escape,” but four 
of his colleagues, Dr. Daskaloff, Dr. 
Duparinoff, Peter Yaneff and Cyril 
Pavloff, as well as thirty-one members 
of the National Assembly and about 
20,000 of the members of the Peasant 
party, shared the fate of their chief. 
Moreover, a wholesale persecution was 
started against all Stambulisky’s fol- 
lowers. The prisons were overcrowded, 
and the schools were turned into pris- 
ons; thousands were killed after their 
imprisonment on the pretext of “at- 
tempting to escape,’ and about 5,000 
fled abroad in order to save their lives 
from that “law of flight”; court prose- 
cutions were initiated not only against 
the imprisoned Stambulisky’s  col- 
leagues but also against more than 
10,000 of Stambulisky’s followers, all 
but a few cases of which resulted in 
final acquittal. 


THE TSANKOFF GOVERNMENT 


To legalize his position, Premier 
Tsankoff now had to form a political 
party of his own. On Aug. 10, 1923, 
the leaders of the Democratic, Radical, 


Progressive, Populist and National 
Union parties were induced (it has 
later been revealed that they were 
lorced to this action at the point of 
the gun) to dissolve their own parties 
and to form a new political party by 
the name of Democraticheski Sgovor 
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(Democratic Entente). A protocol was 
signed to this effect, Premier Tsank- 
off submitting a special report to 
King Boris and the latter issuing a re- 
script thereof. Thus this party of 
“Democratic Entente” was formed with 
royal sanction. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although 
after the coup d’état the Moscow Com- 
munist International openly sought to 
fish in Bulgaria’s troubled waters, com- 
plete freedom of propaganda was pur- 
posely given to the Bulgarian Com- 
munist party during the first three 
months of Professcr Tsankoff’s gov- 
ernment. The Communist leaders made 
tremendous efforts to make Commu- 
nists out of the persecuted followers 
of the late Premier Stambulisky. Fail- 
ing in this, they changed their tactics 
and began to advocate the “united 
front,’”’ meaning thereby a coalition of 
the Peasant party with that of the 
Communists. On the night of Sept. 12, 
1923, however, General Russeff, the 
Minister of the Interior, ordered the 
arrest of all the Communist leaders 
throughout the country. Two of the 
latter, Vassil Kolaroff and George Di- 
mitroff, managed to avoid arrest, es- 
caped to the northwestern part of the 
country and launched a rebellion, after 
the ruthless suppression of which they 
escaped to Yugoslavia and later went 
to Russia. Subsequently the Commu- 
nist party was formally outlawed by 
the Defense of State act. Remarkable 
has the evolution of Communism been in 
peasant Bulgaria after the World War. 
In 1919 the “Narrow-Socialists” fac- 
tion of the old Social-Democratic party 
was christened “Bulgarian Communist 
party—Section of the Moscow Commu- 
nist International,’ and obtained 47 
seats in the National Assembly; in 
1920, 43 seats; in April, 1923, 16 seats; 
recently, as the ‘Workers’ party,” 5 
seats. 

Professor Tsankoff had _ passed 
through a number of political schools: 
Anarchist, Communist, Socialist, Agra- 
rian and, at last, Fascist. In 1919 he 
boasted of being the only professor af- 
filiated with the Peasant party, but he 
became imbued with a spirit of revenge 
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against Stambulisky and the party, be- 
cause in the Peasant Congress of 1919 
it had rejected his candidacy for nomi- 
nation to membership in the National 
Assembly. 

Perhaps it would have been better 
for the leaders of the Peasant party, 
who managed to avoid the “law of 
flight” after the coup d’état, to pro- 
claim the party dissolved for the time 
being and then to wait for their time 
to come. But in November,: 1923, six 
months after the coup d’état, a general 
election took place, and, although the 
ballot boxes were supervised by mili- 
tary officers, as had been the election 
that followed the suspension of the 
Constitution in May, 1881, the Peasant 
party suddenly appeared with 30 seats 
in the National Assembly. (The party 
today controls 48 seats). Premier Tsan- 
koff and his military supporters were 
naturally greatly alarmed, and replied 
with fresh persecutions of all Stam- 
bulisky’s adherents. 

Moreover, Professor Tsankoff, who 
in 1919 had shared the opinion of the 
Peasant party on the subject of the 
national catastrophe, now as Premier 
changed his mind and charged the late 
Stambulisky and his Peasant party 
with the guilt of treason against the 
country by following in 1918 Wilson’s 
suggestions abandoning the front and 
starting a rebellion against King Fer- 
dinand. Thus, in his first Parliament- 
ary speech, on Dec. 19, 1923, Premier 
Tsankoff said: “Let every one in this 
country know that the Peasant party 
of the late Stambulisky betrayed Bul- 
garia on the Dobro Pole (Saloniki 
front). Traitors! The act of June 9 
commands us to annihilate that party.” 
This pronouncement was the death 
warrant of thousands of supporters of 
the late Premier Stambulisky. How- 
ever, since Mr. Liaptcheff took the 
place of Professor Tsankoff in the gov- 
ernment, in January, 1926, the perse- 
cution of the Peasant party has been 
somewhat alleviated. 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 


It is an open secret that ever since 
the coup d’état in June, 1923, the Mace- 
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donian revolutionaries have practically 
been masters of Bulgaria and that an 
incessant feud has been going on in 
their ranks. They have wanted perhaps 
to justify the prophecy of the late 
Premier Stambulisky, who said in 
1923: “Give the Macedonians auton- 
omy and they will solve the Macedo- 
nian question by killing one another 
off.” 

In July, 1928, General Protogeroff, 
one of three members of the Central 
Committee of the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization, was as- 
sassinated by agents of Ivan Mikhai- 
loff, another member of the same com- 
mittee and leader of the Macedonian 
autonomist group. With General Pro- 
togeroff was eliminated the last mem- 
ber of the triumvirate that kept the 
Balkans in turmoil after the World 
War. 

The assassination of General Proto- 
geroff in Sofia, however, brought 
about, on Aug. 10, a joint Anglo-French 
diplomatic intervention at Sofia. Italy 
refused to join Great Britain and 
France in this enterprise, apparently 
not because she did not desire to in- 
terfere with the internal affairs of Bul- 
garia but rather because of sympathy 
with the Macedonian Organization. Mr. 
Sterling, the British Minister at Sofia, 
and Mr. Elie, the French Chargé d’Af- 
faires, pointed out to the Bulgarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bour- 
off, that the existence of the Macedo- 
nian Organization on Bulgarian terri- 
tory was now an established fact, that 
under international law Bulgaria was 
responsible for the revolutionary ac- 
tivities of that organization against 
her neighbors, and that under Article 
83 of the Bulgarian Constitution, as 
explained by its author in the Constit- 
uent Assembly of 1879, the Bulgarian 
Government was bound to take drastic 
measures in the suppression of that 
organization. And the Anglo-French 
diplomats demanded that the Central 
Committee of the organization be im- 
prisoned. 

This joint Anglo-French démarche 
was awkward for Premier Liaptcheff’s 
Cabinet. General Vulkoff, the Min- 
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ister of War and a supporter of the 
Macedonian Organization, had been re- 
garded by Mr. Bouroff, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, as an obstacle to the 
taking of drastic measures against the 
Macedonian revolutionaries. Mr. Bour- 
off even intimated that the Anglo- 
French diplomatic representatives had 
demanded the resignation of General 
Vulkoff. The latter vigorously denied 
the charge that he had not taken the 
necessary measures against the Mace- 
donians and bluntly declared that he 
would not resign. On Sept. 5 Premier 
Liaptcheff handed in the resignation of 
his Cabinet, stating that the vacancy 
in the Ministry of Railways, caused by 
the resignation of Colonel Gheorgieff 
in April, 1928, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of giving full freedom to King 
Boris to enter into direct contact with 
the representatives of all the political 
parties in the country. A week later 
the Liaptcheff Cabinet was reinstated, 
including General Vulkoff as Minister 
of War. The general feeling was that 
the reconciliation of the two opposing 
factions had been due to the direct and 
strong personal influence exerted by 
King Boris. 

The most recent sign of Macedonian 
unrest and of dissension in the Sofia 
Cabinet was the final resignation on 
Jan. 2 of General Vulkoff, Minister of 
War, because of his protection of the 
Macedonian Organization, and his sub- 
sequent appointment as Bulgarian Min- 
ister to Rome. The appointment of 
General Vulkoff was practically con- 
temporaneous with the proclamation 
of the Yugoslav dictatorship, and as 
such served as an interpretation of 
the Bulgarian attitude toward this act. 
The appointment was interpreted as 
Signifying an abrupt right-about-face 
on the part of the government from its 
pro-Yugoslav policy to a pro-Italy pol- 
icy. General Vulkoff is known to be 
an intimate friend of King Boris and 
to be on terms of unofficial intimacy 
with Mussolini. His appointment is a 
victory for the Italophile, as opposed 
to the Slavophile, sentiment in Bul- 
garia. 

At the bottom of this Cabinet unrest 
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in Bulgaria, however, is a grave eco- 
nomic crisis, which for a while threat- 
ened the very foundation of the Bul- 
garian State. During the previous five 
years the incessant civil strife had im- 
poverished the country. Moreover, the 
people have been overtaxed. While, 
for instance, the budget of Premie: 
Stambulisky for 1923 was 4,646,163,413 
levas, with 542,513,100 for the Ministry 
of War, the budget of his successor, 
Professor Tsankoff, for 1925 amounted 
to 6,604,250,000 levas, with 1,232,069,- 
480 for the Ministry of War; and the 
budget for 1928 amounted approxi- 
mately to 8,000,000,000. According to 
the report of the Chairman of the Bud- 
get Commission in the National Assem- 
bly, the result of the operation of the 
regular and extraordinary budgets for 
1924-25 was a deficit of 521,000,000; 
and “this deficit,” to quote from the 
report, “is perhaps larger, since there 
has been no information concerning the 
closing of the extraordinary war cred- 
its.”” Furthermore, business depression 
has been felt throughout the country; 
and there has also been complete mone- 
tary stagnation. In addition to all these 
troubles, a terrific earthquake occurred 
during the Spring of 1928, which 
rocked almost all Southern Buugaria. 
About 300,000 people were left without 
shelter, and property worth about $20,- 
000,000 was destroyed. Obviously, 
without a foreign loan Bulgaria would 
soon find herself in a financial and eco- 
nomic catastrophe. 


STABILIZATION LOAN 


After the protracted negotiations 
during the year 1928, the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations 
authorized for Bulgaria a stabilization 
loan of $25,000,000, on condition that 
the Bulgarian National Bank, which 
has been the bank of issue, should be 
transformed from a State institution 
into a private corporation. And it has 
been this loan condition that has agi- 
tated the country and has shaken Pre- 
mier Liaptcheff’s Cabinet as well as 
the Government party (Democratic 
Entente). 

As soon as the loan protocol of the 
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Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations was introduced for adoption in 
April, 1928, into the National Assem- 
bly, the Minister of Railways, Colonel 
Gheorgieff, a prominent leader of the 
Military League, which has been the 
real Bulgarian Government ever since 
the coup d@état of 1923, handed in his 
resignation on the ground that he did 
not approve the loan condition. It was 
evident that the military element in 
the government party, the real master 
of the government, would not yield to 
the transformation of the national bank 
into a private bank, for the simple rea- 
son that then it would not be able to 
dispose of the funds at its own pleasure, 
as it has done ever since it seized the 
government in June, 1923. On the 
other hand, the very name of the gov- 
ernment party, ‘Democratic Entente,” 
shows that it has been a mere conglom- 
eration of different factions with dia- 
metrically opposed tendencies, but 
welded together for the purpose of 
keeping the Peasant party out of office. 
Thus, while the faction of the ‘“Popu- 
lists,”” which is another name for the 
old “Conservatives,” led by the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bouroff, has 
sponsored big business and the trans- 
formation of the national bank into a 
private bank, the Democratic and Radi- 
cal factions within the same party have 
advocated government ownership and 
operation of the public utilities; and 
Professor Tsankoff, the former Premier 
and present President of the National 
Assembly, has opposed the loan simply 
from personal antagonism towards Pre- 
mier Liaptcheff. Finally, the Peasant 
party which has been the largest Op- 
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position group in the National Assem- 
bly, frankly declared that it would not 
vote for any loan concluded by the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Entente. 

Nevertheless, the loan protocol of the 
Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations was passed through the Na- 
tional Assembly with the help of the 
eleven Deputies of the Macedonian 
group. 

Although the stabilization loan was 
successfully floated through American 
and British banking houses, very little, 
if anything, toward the stabilization of 
Bulgaria’s financial and economic situ- 
ation has been accomplished. Mean- 
while, the semi-official press at Sofia 
has been preparing public opinion for 
another international loan. Yet Pro- 
fessor Tsankoff, the President of the 
National Assembly, recently delivered a 
remarkable public speech in which, ob- 
viously aiming at undermining Premier 
Liaptcheff’s government, he tried to 
disavow all responsibility for the nu- 
merous murders of prominent Bulga- 
rian intellectuals during his Premier- 
ship. He also prophesied that “Bulgaria 
will inevitably go bankrupt by 1934.” 
In foreign policy, Professor Tsankoff 
has advocated a rapprochement with 
Yugoslavia as a counterpoise to Pre- 
mier Liaptcheff’s frank pro-Italian 
sympathies. Thus, much will the future 
course of Bulgaria’s internal and ex- 
ternal policy depend on a reconcilia- 
tion or ultimate breach between Pre- 
mier Liaptcheff and his predecessor, 
Professor Tsankoff, both of whom have 
been supported by rival military ele- 
ments. The decisive word is, of course, 
with King Boris, 











RECENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


The “Singing Crystal,” a New 
“Magic Tool” of Physics 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EDITOR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


have aided in the several indus- 
trial revolutions that have been 
brewed in the theoretical phys- 
ical laboratories of America during the 
past few decades. Among these are the 
electron tube, the photo-electric cell, 
amplifiers, microphones, X-ray tubes 
and a multitude of other devices which 
were hardly known to a professor of 
physics at the end of the nineteenth 
century and yet which today are near- 
ly household words. One of the latest 
of the tools of these physicists is what 
is called “the singing crystals.” Nature 
made it and the physicist uses it. Such 
a crystal of quartz is called piezoelec- 
tric because of the part that pressure 
plays in the mechanism of its opera- 
tion. One of the most fruitful of the 
applications of such crystals is the 
regulation of the wave lengths of radio 
broadcasting stations. And now such a 
crystal of quartz may make possible a 
new era of accurate clock making. 
Experiments at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York by Dr. W. 
A. Marrison have shown that such a 
crystal may be made to perform the 
work of a clock pendulum. Already he 
has constructed a timepiece that com- 
pares in accuracy with the very best 
of observatory clocks of a few years 
ago. Since a pendulum is not required, 
the crystal clock does not require the 
firm pier on whicli observatory clocks 
must now be mounted. The crystal, 
properly cut, is placed between two 
metal plates, and with a vibrating elec- 
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tric current applied to them the crystal 
can be made tv oscillate at a certain 
rate. By varying the size of the crystal, 
the rate at which it vibrates can be 
regulated and the crystal maintains 
the same rate with great accuracy. 
This is used in crystal-controlled radio 
stations. 

A much higher accuracy is, however, 
needed for a laboratory standard, and 
this has been attained by Dr. Marrison. 
His apparatus has been developed 
primarily as a standard of frequency. 
The application as a clock is a by-prod- 
uct, but one which may eventually 
prove of even more practical impor- 
tance. Three crystals are used by Dr. 
Marrison, each vibrating 100,000 times 
a second. Each crystal is enclosed in a 
thickly padded chamber to prevent 
temperature changes, and the whole is 
covered with a glass bell jar so that 
the air pressure and humidity may also 
be kept constant. Three separate oscil- 
lating electric circuits from vacuum 
tubes keep the crystals running, so 
from each unit there comes an alternat- 
ing electric current, changing exactly 
100,000 times. a second. Any one of 
these three crystals can be connected 
with the clock through the medium of 
another electrical circuit called a “‘sub- 
multiple generator,” also using vacuum 
tubes. One of these takes in the 100,- 
000-cycle current and gives out current 
alternating 1,000 times a second. This 
current operates a motor, geared to the 
clock face in such a way that it keeps 
accurate time when the crystal vibrates 
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accurately. A contact on this clock 
gives an electrical impulse every sec- 
ond. 

Observations over. short periods 
show that the clock ker >’ a constant 
rate within about a hundredth of a 
second a day. This is comparable in 
accuracy with the Riefler clocks that 
were the most accurate available until 
a few years ago, and which are still 
used as the United States Government 
standard in Washington. A new clock 
recently developed in England, how- 
ever, known as the “Synchronome,”’ is 
still more accurate and is now coming 
into extensive use in observatories and 
laboratories. Dr. Marrison hopes by 
future refinements to be able to make 
the crystal clock as accurate. 


NEw RApDIO TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER 


We who consider radio broadcasting 
an everyday utility seldom realize that 
much of the pioneer work in radio was 
done by enthusiastic and often quite 


youthful amateurs, many of whom to- 
day are leading radio engineers. The 
conquest of the ether by the adolescent 
portion of our population still con- 
tinues. Superseded are the antique 
spark sets from which, before the war, 
“hams,” as they call themselves, de- 
rived such pleasure and profit. Wire- 
less telegraphic communication in code 
still has its attraction, but now the 
goal of the earnest amateur’s messages 
is some other continent perhaps half 
way around the world. With home- 
made radio telephone transmitters, 
costing $150 or less, thousands of 
American radio amateurs may thus 
soon be able to converse by voice with 
their co-workers in foreign countries. 
For years these “hams” have been talk- 
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ing back and forth across the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific in code with sets that 
draw less power than an electric desk 
light. Now many of them are planning 
to duplicate this with voice. Requisite 
authority from the government is nec- 
essary, but there has been for some 
months considerable amateur interest 
in preparing for the new opportunities. 

The American Radio Relay League 
has distributed information on the new 
transmitter, designed by James J. 
Lamb and Beverly Dudley. Ordinary 
short-wave receivers, with which the 
amateurs are already equipped, will 
serve in listening to the voice of other 
amateur operators. The new transmit- 
ter gives maximum effective power 
output with minimum cost. This is ac- 
complished by using the inexpensive 
tubes of the type used in ordinary re- 
ceivers, instead of the expensive trans- 
mitting tubes used in commercial sta- 
tions. Use of receiving tubes simpli- 
fies the operation and lowers the cost 
of the other parts, because they require 
lower plate voltages than the trans- 
mitting tubes. The transmitter is made 
in three parts, an oscillator buffer- 
amplifier unit, a modulated amplifier 
unit and a speech amplifier and modu- 
lator unit. At regular retail prices for 
the parts, the total outlay, including 
plate supply, filament transformer and 
bias batteries, should not exceed $150. 
The power of the set for telephone 
transmission is 7 watts for the car- 
rier output. This, when modulated by 
the voice currents from the micro- 
phone, gives a maximum output of 25 
watts. When the transmitter is used 
for code transmission by the continu- 
ous wave system, it permits a power 
output of 15 watts. 





The Graf Zeppelin’s Trip Around 
The World 


ROUND the world in twenty-one 
A days! Such is the record made 
during the past month by Cap- 
tain Hugo Eckener, commander 
of the airship Graf Zeppelin. Leaving 
Lakehurst, N. J., on Aug. 8, via Fried- 
richshafen to Tokio, and via Los Ange- 
les to Lakehurst again, the Graf Zep- 
pelin was back in the hangar there on 
the morning of Aug. 28, and, repeating 
the first leg of her journey, was in 
her own hangar in Friedrichshafen on 
Sept. 4. 
On the greater part of the trip the 
Graf Zeppelin carried sixty-one persons, 
twenty of them passengers, among 


whom were Lady Grace Drummond 
Hay, the only woman passenger; Sir 


Hubert Wilkins, the explorer; Com- 
mander Charles E. Rosendahl of the 
United States Navy, and naval and 
scientific representatives of the Rus- 
sian and Japanese Governments. The 
airship had only one serious mishap 
in her twenty-one days, outrode two 
storms, flew over uncharted regions of 
Siberia, crossed the Pacific Ocean—the 
first airship to do this in a non-stop 
flight—and took off from Los Angeles 
for Lakehurst twenty-four hours after 
her arrival on the Pacific Coast. The 
log of the around-the-world trip of the 
Graf Zeppelin is as follows: 

Thursday, Aug. 8.—Left Lakehurst, 
N. J., for Friedrichshafen. 

Saturday, Aug. 10.—Landed at Fried- 
richshafen, completing trip of 4,200 miles 
in 55 hours 24 minutes. 

Wednesday, Aug. 14.—Left Friedrichs- 
hafen for Tokio. 

Monday, Aug. 19.—Landed at Kasumi- 
gaura Airport, completing trip of 6,800 
miles in 101 hours 53 minutes. 

Friday, Aug. 23.—Left Kasumigaura 
for Los Angeles. 

Monday, Aug. 26.—Landed at Los An- 


geles, completing flight of about 5,500 
miies from Tokio in 78 hours 58 minutes. 

Tuesday, Aug. 27.—Left Los Angeles for 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

Thursday, Aug. 29.—Landed at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Sunday, Sept. 1.—Left Lakehurst for 
Friedrichshafen, Germany. 

Wednesday, Sept. 4.—Landed at Fried- 
richshafen at dawn, completing trip of 
5,300 miles from Lakehurst in 67 hours. 


The start from Friedrichshafen was 
delayed a day by the necessity of ob- 
taining from the Soviet authorities 
word as to what frontier town might 
safely be used for entrance over Soviet 
territory, and for permission to fly over 
Siberia. This being received, the airship 
was under way on Aug. 15, equipped 
with weather reports along the route 
into Russia, but uncertain of being able 
to receive any reports about the mete- 
orological conditions over Siberia. The 
route into Russia was known before- 
hand—from Friedrichshafen to Berlin, 
to Danzig, to Koenigsberg, and across 
the Russian frontier at Dvinsk in Latvia. 
From there the course of the Graf Zep- 
pelin depended on the weather condi- 
tions. On the evening of Aug. 16 the 
airship had been sighted some miles 
north of Tomsk, in Siberia, and reports 
came of the passengers seeing forest 
fires in the Siberian wilds and of na- 
tives terrified rushing to hide in the 
underbrush. The same night Captain 
Eckener crossed the Ural Mountains, 
near Kizel, a coal mining town, which 
sent out radio reports of the passing 
airship. The next day, Aug. 17, the 
radios on the airship came into contact 
for the first time with receiving sta- 
tions in Tokio, and two days later, in 
the afternoon, the ship flew over the 
Japanese capital, dipping in a salute of 
welcome. In 101 hours 50 minutes after 
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her departure from Germany the Graf 
Zeppelin was landing at Kasumigaura, 
the Japanese naval air station, forty 
miles northeast of Tokio. 

On Aug. 23 the Graf Zeppelin was 
again under way on the third leg of her 
trip, and only three hours out from 
Tokio drove into a storm over the Pa- 
cific. She outrode that storm, however, 
and, although the weather was not en- 
tirely fair on the crossing, made the 
nearly 6,000 miles from Tokio in three 
days. The afternoon of Aug. 25 saw 
the huge gray balloon floating over the 
bay and city of San Francisco, to land 
in Los Angeles a few hours later. On 
Aug. 26 the Graf Zeppelin again took 
off from Los Angeles to Lakehurst, 
flew over Texas, over Kansas City, De- 
troit and Chicago, and arrived at Lake- 
hurst on the morning of Aug. 29, hav- 


ARRIVED 9:35 A.M, AUG. 26 *% 
LEFT 4:15 AM, AUG.27 


ing, in 21 days 7 hours 26 minutes, cov- 
ered 19,500 miles around the world. 
Immediately on his arrival at Lake- 
hurst, Captain Eckener turned the ship 
over to Captain Ernst Lehman. Captain 
Eckener himself went to Washington 
to be officially received by President 
Hoover, returned to receive the wel- 
come of New York City, went on Sept. 1 
to Lakehurst to see the Graf Zeppelin 
take off for Friedrichshafen, and for 
two weeks after was in daily conference 
with United States bankers on the pos- 
sibilities of financing a commercial air 
company with airship routes across the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The Graf 
Zeppelin in the meantime, taking a 
southerly course from Lakehurst over 
the Azores and the coast of France, 
reached Friedrichshafen the morning 
of Sept. 4, in 67 hours from Lakehurst. 


SOARES | 
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Map of the round-the-world flight of the Graf Zeppelin 





INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


America and Britain Reach Preliminary 
Agreement on Navy Reduction 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
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HE negotiations between’ the 
United States and Great Britain 
for reduction of naval arma- 
ments, which have been steadily 
pursued ever since Ambassador Dawes 
had his first conversations with Prime 
Minister MacDonald, produced the first 
definite result in the announcement in 
Washington on Sept. 13 that the two 
governments had reached a preliminary 
agreement and would call a formal dis- 
armament conference of the five naval 
powers for early in December. This, it 
was stated, would be contingent on the 
acquiescence of France, Italy and Japan 
as to the date. It was also announced 
that an understanding as to the princi- 
ples to be applied at the conference had 
been effected as a result of the Anglo- 
American negotiations which had been 
in progress since June and that only 
one major problem had been left over 
for adjustment at the conference. This 
is the question whether 30,000 tons of 
cruisers which Great Britain agrees 
that the United States may build 
in addition to most of the 10,000-ton 
warships called for in our fifteen-cruis- 
er program shall be utilized in con- 
structing three 10,000-ton cruisers 
with 8-inch guns or four cruisers of 
7,500 tons or five cruisers of 6,000 tons 
armed with 6-inch guns. 

The preliminary agreement between 
the United States and Great Britain 
provides that there shall be reduction 
in every category of warships, battle- 
Ships, airship carriers, cruisers, de- 
Stroyers and submarines. The United 
States is to have nineteen or twenty 
10,000-ton cruisers to Britain’s fifteen, 
but this American allotment does not 


include the 30,000 additional cruiser 
tons allocated to the United States. De- 
stroyer tonnage is to be curtailed to be- 
tween 125,000 and 150,000. This will 
mean a cut from nearly 300,000 tons 
by the United States and from more 
than 200,000 tons by Britain. The pres- 
ent submarine strength of both nations 
is to be reduced. The agreement con- 
templates that the reduction in warship 
tonnage shall be accomplished by 1936 
through failure to replace vessels which 
have reached the age retirement limit 
in the interim. There will be little 
actual scrapping. In 1936 another for- 
mal naval disarmament conference will 
be held to make further reductions. 

These agreements are binding on the 
United States and Great Britain in ac- 
cordance with the agreement reached 
by them in the preliminaries for a for- 
mal conference. The agreement is ex- 
pected to have a great effect in the ef- 
fort to maintain permanent peace if 
the three other naval powers join the 
conference projected for December. 
Only the United States and Great Brit- 
ain are bound by the preliminary un- 
derstanding, but hope exists that the 
three other naval nations will consent 
to negotiate a disarmament treaty. 
Other armament reduction arrange- 
ments than those agreed to for them- 
selves by the United States and Great 
Britain would be proposed for France, 
Italy and Japan, suitable to their espe- 
cial needs, but their adherence to a 
five-power naval treaty is desired to 
make armaments reduction of world- 
wide scope. 

There will be considerable disparity 
in actual- tonnage in favor of Great 
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Britain between the United States and 
British cruiser fleets if. the prelim- 
inary agreement between the two 
nations is covered in a treaty, but the 
preliminary agreement seeks to over- 
come the seeming advantage of Great 
Britain in this class of vessels by giv- 
ing the United States a greater number 
of 10,000-ton cruisers armed with eight- 
inch guns and providing superiority in 
gunfire of the total number of Ameri- 
can cruisers of all classes over the total 
number of British cruisers. 

Britain will have more cruisers than 
the United States, as she has won her 
point that at least fifty of these vessels 
are necessary for her defensive and 
peace police needs, and she will have a 
total cruiser tonnage of 339,000, against 
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about 300,000 for the United States. 
The negotiators sought to establish 
parity in combatant strength between 
the two cruiser fleets by giving to the 
United States the advantage in the 
largest type of cruisers permitted by 
the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 
and in greater gun power. The present 
American cruiser building program 
would give twenty-three cruisers of 
10,000 tons each and ten cruisers of 
7,900 tons each. 

It was officially announced in Lon- 
don that Prime Minister MacDonald 
would leave for America on the Beren- 
garia on Sept. 28 for the purpose of 
conferring with President Hoover in 
regard to further questions involved 
in the disarmament negotiations. 


Britain Obtains Larger Share of 
Reparations 


final liquidation of the financial 
results of the war ended, as such 
conferences are bound to end, in 
compromise. No one got all he claimed; 
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every one yielded something. Bitter 
things were said, angry words were 
exchanged; but at the end a result was 
reached which, while it satisfied no na- 
tion completely, was accepted by all as 
at least a tolerable solution of a most 
difficult and vexing problem. The fact 
is that no one of the nations repre- 
sented at The Hague couid afford to 
allow the conference to fail. Too much 
was at stake. The Dawes plan had 
served its purpose, and served it well, 
but was out of date and doomed in con- 
sequence. Something had to be found 
that would take its place. The Young 
plan, itself a thing of compromise, was 
formulated as something representing 
a closer approximation to present poli- 
tical and economic realities. Although 
it was the work of experts who, by a 
transparent fiction, were presumed to 
work independently of their govern- 


ments, but who necessarily saw the 
situation primarily from an economic 
and financial rather than from a politi- 
cal angle, it represented, nevertheless, 
the resultant of a conflict of national 
necessities, desires and ambitions. 
Politically it was a trial balloon. At 
The Hague, in an official conference, 
political considerations quite naturally 
and quite properly had their day in 
court. 

Even while the experts were sitting, 
there was expressed in Great Britain 
a feeling of deep-seated resentment at 
the extent of the financial sacrifice that 
the empire was expected to make. 
France was to have compensation for 
ruined towns and villages, but Great 
Britain received nothing for ruined 
markets with their resultant in stag- 
nant industry and a continued burden 
of unemployment. Their debt settle- 
ments were on a generous basis, and in 
the Balfour Declaration they had ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to go 
even further, if the United States would 
equal them in generosity. They asked 











from Germany and their own Allies 
only enough to meet their indebtedness 
to the United States, whatever that 
should finally turn out to be. The 
Young plan did not fully satisfy even 
this very moderate demand. 

While yet a private member of 
Parliament, Philip Snowden, so soon to 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had expressed himself with some 
violence as in opposition to the con- 
cessions involved in the Balfour Dec- 
laration and unalterably opposed to 
any further sacrifices. Undoubtedly 
his pronouncement had something to 
do with the success of the Labor party 
at the general election; and when, a 
few weeks later, he appeared at The 
Hague as the official representative of 
Great Britain, he felt, and as the event 
proved, justly, that he had the nation 
solidly behind him in his demand that 
the Young plan should be revised in 
the British interest. 

Mr. Snowden objected principally to 
the cut in the percentage of German 
reparations agreed upon at Spa, which 
would give Great Britain 20.6 per cent 
rather than 22 per cent, or annually 
about $11,520,000 less than the sum to 
which that nation was entitled. He 
called attention to the fact that, while 
the total Great Britain was due to re- 
ceive during the life of the agreement 
equaled her payments to America, this 
was not true of the annual payments 
during the earlier years. Already there 
is a deficit between sums received from 
America and from her other debtors 
of about $1,000,000,000. This sum, Mr. 
Snowden argued, should in some way 
be refunded to Great Britain. The 
Young plan, moreover, provided that 
the sums due to her were to come from 
the conditional rather than from the 
unconditional part of the German an- 
nuities, and what Great Britain held 
was consequently hardly more than a 
second mortgage. The ten-year exten- 
sion of payments in kind was equally 
unsatisfactory, for British trade had 
suffered seriously and is still suffer- 
ing from the competition of these goods 
in the foreign markets. 

The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
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AFTER THE RATIFICATION 


Paying the war debts 
—Groene Amsterdamner 


chequer is no diplomat, and he used 
language. in the course of the debate 
which was frequently irritating. The 
French press declared that the entente 
was at an end, and the situation was 
in no way relieved when, in the politi- 
cal commission, the British argued for 
immediate evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. The pressure on Mr. Snowden 
was enormous, for his delegation stood 
almost entirely isolated. At home, 
however, he had practically unanimous 
support. Even his conservative prede- 
cessor, Winston Churchill, speaking at 
Montreal, complimented him on his 
“virile attitude.’ On Aug. 13, Mr. 
Snowden reduced by a little the level 
of his demands. He dropped altogether 
the claim for reimbursement of the 
sum of $1,000,000,000, the excess of 
British payments to America over re- 
ceipts; he reduced to $10,800,000 the 
additional amount due under the Spa 
percentages; he asked that of the total 
sum paid annually to the British ac- 
count $19,200,000 should come from 
the unconditional payments; that de- 
liveries in kind should be further re- 
stricted and controlled, and lastly that 
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Italy should agree to buy annually a 
fixed amount of British coal. 

On the day following, the representa- 
tives of France, Italy, Japan and Bel- 
gium met to consider the proposal, but 
they were unable to meet Mr. Snow- 
den’s terms. They called attention to 
the fact that his calculations had not 
taken into account the sums derived 
from sequestered German property, 
which they reckon as equal to an an- 
nuity of $7,200,000; they offered to add 
to that the payments made by Ger- 
many during the last five months of 
the life of the Dawes plan, about $72,- 
000,000; to shift to the British account 
the increasing balance of uncondi- 
tional payments which will accrue as 
the service on the Dawes loan becomes 
less, and they agreed that there should 
be no re-exportation of deliveries in 
kind. 

This offer in no way impressed Mr. 
Snowden and he stood his ground. A 
further conference resulted in a guar- 
antee by the French of an amount of 
unconditional payments equal to 50 per 
cent of the British demands. This also 
was not accepted. On Aug. 21, Dr. 
Stresemann made an important speech, 
in the course of which he took the posi- 
tion that, since the quarrel was con- 
cerned not with the total of German 
payments but with their distribution, 
there should be an immediate agree- 
ment that, so far as Germany was con- 
cerned, the plan should go into effect 
on Sept. 1. He reinforced further his 
demand for an immediate decision re- 
garding Rhineland evacuation. 

Day after day the experts attached 
to the allied delegations met, picking 
up a little money here and a little there, 
until on Aug. 23, Premier Jaspar of 
Belgium, the president of the confer- 
ence, was able to go to Mr. Snowden 
with an offer equaling 60 per cent of 
his demands. When this offer was 
studied by the British it was imme- 
diately rejected, although the four 
powers stated officially that they had 
reached their limit of concession. 
It seemed that there was no hope of 
agreement and that the conference 
must adjourn without a favorable re- 
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sult. The situation was critical in the 
extreme, but the imperative necessity 
of affirmative action remained. Just 
what went on during the next few days 
is only partially known, As late as 
Aug. 26, M. Briand admitted that he 
saw no hope of compromise. 

The representatives of the six powers 
met at the Binnenhof on the following- 
ing day (Aug. 27), at 5 o’clock. Briand, 
in one of those impassioned speeches 
for which he is famous, for two hours 
painted a vivid picture of the catas- 
trophe that was certain to follow if 
they should adjourn without complet- 
ing their task. Stresemann followed 
him appealing for an immediate deci- 
sion, declaring that German public 
opinion would not permit the payment 
of annuities under the Dawes plan after 
Sept. 1. In his reply, Mr. Snowden 
denied that the British could be held 
responsible for the failure of the con- 
ference, the blame for which, he said, 
must rest with those who had violated 
the agreement that the Spa percentages 
would be preserved. 

At 8 o’clock, Briand proposed that 
they should sit in continuous session 
until a result was reached. The Ger- 
mans retired and the remaining dele- 
gates went into secret session, and 
finally at 1 A. M. the Germans were 
summoned to join the discussion. By 
2 o’clock they had reached substantial 
agreement, and the delegates ad- 
journed to meet again at 11. The 
“miracle” had happened. 

Of the 48,000,000 marks which Mr. 
Snowden had demanded, 40,000,000 had 
been found, and he was satisfied. Of 
this amount, 36,000,000 marks (about 
$8,640,000) was in annuities guaranteed 
by the other creditor nations. Great 
Britain was to receive about $22,000,- 
000 from the unconditional German an- 
nuities. Payments in kind were to 
cease absolutely in ten years, and Italy 
agreed to buy annually 1,000,000 tons 
of British coal. By June 30, 1930, the 
last of the occupying troops will be 
out of the Rhineland, and in the mean- 
time the British will remain with the 
French and the Belgians. The cost of 
occupation after Sept. 1, for which the 
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Young plan makes no provi- 
sion, is to be assessed 50 per 
cent against Germany, 35 per 
cent against France, 12 per 
cent against Great Britain 
and 3 per cent against Bel- 
gium. Claims for damage on 
account of occupation filed by 
German citizens are to be met 
by their own government. The 
plan for a commission of veri- 
fication and conciliation, by 
which the Allies desired to re- 
tain a shadow at least of con- 
trol of Germany, was dropped, 
and matters that might have 
come within its competence 
are to be handled by the com- 
missions provided for in the 
Locarno treaties. 

That a successful result was 
achieved is due to a very large 
degree to the good sense and 
ability in negotiation of M. 
Jaspar, the president of the 
conference, though he must share the 
honors with M. Briand and Dr. Strese- 
mann, whose calmness and whose will- 
ingness to conciliate kept the confer- 
ence going in the face of most dis- 
couraging situations. The part played 


FRENCH PREMIER’S PLAN 
OF EUROPEAN UNION 
Briand: ‘‘Soon I will have them all as- 

sembled”’ 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


—Simplicissimus, Munich 


by Mr. Snowden is harder to estimate. 
The forces at work for the acceptance 
of the Young plan as it stood were very 
strong, and it required a severe shock 
to overcome them. Mr. Snowden had 
to work in his own way, and what he 
fought for his party and his country 
wanted. However, the animosities 
aroused by his stubbornness were cer- 
tainly not in evidence at Geneva during 
the session of the Council and the As- 
sembly’ immediately following. Mr. 
MacDonald was very tactful, and every 
one seemed glad to let bygones be by- 
gones. 

What actually has been accom- 
plished? First and foremost, Germany 
is, except in the region of the Sarre, 
freed from allied supervision and con- 
trol to which, in varying degrees, she 
has been subject for almost ten years. 
Military occupation is to cease, and the 
war may at last be said to be over. 
The Reparation Commission will close 
its office and Mr. Parker Gilbert can 
come home. Germany’s fiscal liabili- 
ties are established, and for the first 
time sirce the war she can plan her 
financial future with a knowledge of 
her total obligations. The annual pay- 
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ments she has to-meet are less by 
about $111,300,000 than those due un- 
der the Dawes plan, and under certain 
conditions she may be relieved of a part 
of the smaller burden. During the first 
ten years, a part of her obligations 
may be met by payments in kind. The 
Allied powers, on the other hand, are 
assured, with certain small reserva- 
tions, of enough cash to meet their own 
obligations to America, with something 
over in the case of France ‘and Bel- 
gium. Should the scale of the Ameri- 
can debt be reduced, they are bound to 
pass on a proportion of the saving to 
Germany. Both Germany and the 
Allies are likely to profit largely 
through the operation of the Interna- 
tional Bank; and Germany may find 
that its surplus will go far toward 
meeting her obligation during the last 
twenty-two years that the agreement 
will be in operation. 

Whether this “final” settlement is 
actually a final one only time can tell. 
Its successful operation depends on 
Germany’s ability to meet her obliga- 
tions. Various details, especially those 
relating to the organization of the 
International Bank, are still to be ar- 
ranged, and some of them may cause 
controversy; but the chief difficulties 
have been surmounted, and Europe can 
now give its attention to those other 
immense problems, disarmament and 
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that splendid scheme for economic and 
political cooperation which has come to 
be generally known as the “United 
States of Europe.” 

This plan for a “United States 
of Europe” has been brought within 
the region of practical politics by M. 
Briand, the first statesman holding high 
office to espouse the idea as a definite 
policy. At a luncheon which he gave to 
the chief diplomatic representatives of 
twenty-seven European nations. at Ge- 
neva on Sept. 9, M. Briand broached his 
plan, which was accepted in principle 
by all of them. The same day, Foreign 
Minister Gustav Stresemann of Ger- 
many, in a speech before the League 
Assembly, pledged his country’s coop- 
eration with its former enemies for the 
purpose of bringing about a union of 
European States. The next move 
toward this end will be the drafting 
by M. Briand of a memorandum setting 
forth his ideas in detail, which will 
be sent to all the European govern- 
ments. To the memorandum a ques- 
tionnaire will be attached thus insti- 
tuting a general consultation on the 
problem, the results of which M. 
Briand is to formulate in a report. 
This will be discussed at a meeting 
of the States of Europe which has been 
definitely fixed to take place next Sep- 
tember during the meeting of the 
League Assembly. 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


ERHAPS THE most interesting 
P event concerning the League of 

Nations in August was the trans- 

mission by the United States 
Government, for publication in the 
League’s Treaty Series, of the treaty 
for the renunciation of war which had 
just entered into effect. This treaty is, 
of course, being formally registered 
with the League by the other signa- 
tories under Article XVIII of the cove- 
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nant; it is interesting, however, that 
its first transmission should have come 
from the State which took the initiative 
in the treaty but which is not a mem- 
ber of the League. 

About the same time, too, one of the 
first important declarations by a 
League authority on the relationship 
of the Kellogg pact and the covenant 
of the League was made when Sir Eric 
Drummond, the Secretary General, in 
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addressing a group of the International 
Federation of University Women, said: 
Never before has the possibility of 
maintaining peace been so hopeful. We 
have two great instruments generally 
acknowledged for this purpose, the 
first, the covenant of the League of 
Nations—a covenant in force between 
fifty-four States, and, secondly, a more 
recent instrument, viz., the Kellogg 
pact, the terms of which have happily 
been endorsed by most of those nations 
which did not see their way to accept- 
ing membership of the League. The 
covenant and the pact are, however, in 
no way opposed; nor, indeed, do I know 
any one who cared for the League who 
did not rejoice when the Kellogg pact 
was signed. The two are in fact com- 
plementary. The more recent has filled 
certain gaps which existed in the ear- 
lier. The earlier, on the other hand, 
holds more definite terrors over the 
head of the potential wrongdoer. In any 
event, the two together, taking them as 
a unit, make it spiritually and material- 
ly most dangerous for any nation to 
make war. Nevertheless, there may 
come a time when national passions are 
inflamed, and when the claimant for 
forcible action seems likely to obtain 
his desire. It is at such moments that 
the League needs the help of all those 
who are laboring for the cause of inter- 
national cooperation, and such help 
should not be difficult to give, since the 
machinery now exists by which any 
nation which has a righteous cause can 
secure a fair and equitable settlement 
without an appeal to arms. 


The transmission of this document, 
together with an unusually large num- 
ber of registrations of treaties during 
August, served to draw attention to the 
importance of this branch of League 
work. In less than its first ten years 
over 2,200 treaties have been registered 
and published by the League in some 
three score volumes. During August 
the following registrations may be 
noted: The Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
treaty of conciliation with the United 
States; Latvia, extradition treaty with 
France; Belgium, legal competence as 
regards Holland; Holland, commercial 
treaty with Turkey and aerial naviga- 
tion treaty with Great Britain; Siam, 
conciliation treaty with Holland; Great 
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Britain, frontier treaty with Brazil, 
treaty with France over Senegal, and 
parcels post treaty between the United 
States and the Straits Settlements; 
Hungary, the convention on import 
and export prohibitions; Italy, private 
international law agreement with Ger- 
many and commercial treaty with 
China, as well as other treaties by 
Norway, Denmark, Austria, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Sweden. 

Polish - Lithuanian Situation — The 
watchfulness of the League and its de- 
sire to help in the long-standing dis- 
pute between Poland and Lithuania 
were indicated by a meeting in Paris of 
two members of the League Council 
to consider a letter from the Lithua- 
nian Prime Minister which was imme- 
diately transmitted to and answered by 
the Polish Government. As a result of 
this interchange, a statement was 
made that “there is every reason to 
hope that the parties concerned will in 
no way violate the engagements which 
they solemnly undertook before the 
Council in December, 1927.” 

The World Gold Situation—The only 
other meeting of importance before the 
end of August was that of a delegation 
of the finance committee and interna- 
tionally recognized experts, including 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Har- 
vard, to continue the work undertaken 
by that committee on the causes of 
fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of gold and their bearing on interna- 
tional economic life. This question was 
raised in 1928 by the Consultative Eco- 
nomic Committee, which emphasized 
the necessity of stabilizing credit with 
a view to maintaining the parity of ex- 
changes and of preventing abnormal 
fluctuations as regards gold. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that not only 
exchanges but also prices should be 
stabilized and that an attempt should 
be made to prevent considerable up- 
ward and downward movements. 

The Sugar Industry—The report of 
the Committee of Experts into the con- 
dition of the sugar industry was pub- 
lished during August and attracted 
world-wide attention. The recent crisis 
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in the industry is shown to have been 
due to the very decided outstripping of 
consumption by production, in itself 
due largely to the violent stimulus of 
production, particularly of cane sugar 
resulting from the high prices of the 
war and immediate post-war period. 
The war had caused a complete revolu- 
tion of the world sugar industry and 
decisively settled the contest which 
had previously developed between cane 
and beet sugar in favor of the former. 
This year, for instance, the production 
of cane sugar is 8,000,000 tons greater 
than before the war, while that of beet 
sugar is about 500,000 tons greater. 
The simultaneous and uncoordinated 
expansion of the two industries has led 
to excessive output, resulting in a fall 
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in prices and partial stagnation of the 
industry. That crisis has merely been 
aggravated by the measures taken by 
various governments to protect or 
regulate sugar industries within their 
frontiers. The difficulties of the indus- 
try may to a large extent, however, be 
remedied by those responsible for the 
conduct of the business and by a 
change in the policies of governments. 
Action taken by producers on an 
agreed plan might render superfluous 
some of the measures by which the 
sugar industry is artificially stimu- 
lated in certain countries and so might 
make it advisable for the States con- 
cerned to reconsider their policy and 
if necessary to discuss the taking of 
joint action. 


Navy Propaganda 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


PURELY domestic turn was given 
A to the problem of naval disarma- 
ment during the last month 

when revelation was made of 
certain anti-reduction propaganda 
which was carried on at the unsuccess- 
ful Geneva naval disarmament con- 
ference of 1927. On Aug. 21 William B. 
Shearer brought suit in Néw York for 
$250,000 against three shipbuilding 
companies, the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, the American Brown- 
Boveri Corporation, and the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, for money claimed by him in 
part payment for work in represent- 
ing the naval armament interests of 
these concerns at Geneva. On Sept. 4 
Senator Borah brought up before the 
Senate the question of the Shearer suit, 
requesting an investigation into the 
matter as to whether American ship- 
building propaganda had tried to force 
a collapse of the Geneva conference. 


Senator Borah made his request for an 
investigation to Senator Hale, chair- 
man of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. Two days later President Hoo- 
ver himself took up the matter, confer- 
ring with Attorney General Mitchell as 
to the legal possibilities of breaking 
the present government shipbuilding 
contract with these shipbuilding com- 
panies if it was found that they had 
worked against the success of naval 
disarmament. The same day (Sept. 6) 
President Hoover issued the following 
statement: 
I have been much interested in the 
disclosures in respect to the relations of 
a naval expert who over a month ago 
filed a complaint in the New York 
courts against three important naval 
shipbuilding corporations for services 
described in the complaint, in which he 
acknowledges having received over 
$50,000 on account. 
This propagandist has, during the past 
few years, organized zealous support 
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for increased armament and has been a 
severe critic of all efforts of our gov- 
ernment to secure international agree- 
ment for the reduction of naval arms, 
which include activities at the Geneva 
conference and opposition to the move- 
ment which I have initiated in the past 
three months. A part of this propaganda 
has been directed to create international 
distrust and hate. 

I cannot believe that the responsible 
directors of these shipbuilding corpora- 
tions have been a party to these trans- 
actions as reported in this lawsuit, but 
their statement of the case is needed. It 
is due to the public, it is due to the gov- 
ernment and it is due to the corpora- 
tions. 

In the meantime, I have directed the 
Attorney General to consider what ac- 
tion we can take. Unless the companies 
can show an entirely different situation 
from that which is purported in this 
suit, we are compelled to consider what 
measures can be proposed to free the 
country of such influences. 

Every American has the right to ex- 
press his opinion and to engage in open 
propaganda if he wishes, but it is ob- 
viously against public interest for those 
who have financial interest in, or may 
be engaged in, contracts for the con- 
struction of naval vessels secretly to 
attempt to influence public opinion or 
public officials by propaganda in favor 
of larger armaments and attempt to de- 
feat the efforts of governments in world 
limitation of such armaments or to em- 
ploy persons for such purposes. 

I am making this statement publicly 
so that there can be no misapprehension 
of my determination that our present 
international negotiations shall not be 
interfered with from such sources and 
through such methods. 


Two of the three companies the same 
day answered the President’s request 
for a statement by denying that they 
had ever employed Shearer to oppose 
disarmament anywhere, and claiming 
it as part of their policy to refrain from 
all anti-disarmament propaganda. The 
third company said that it had em- 
ployed Shearer as an observer at Ge- 
neva and nothing more. There was a 
tendency to regard the companies’ 
Statements as the truth rather than the 
whole truth. 


In the meantime the question of an 
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investigation was in the hands of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, which 
on Sept. 11 adopted Senator Borah’s 
resolution that the committee be au- 
thorized to investigate the matter of 
William Shearer and anti-disarmament 
propaganda. It was desired by some 
that the investigation be extended to 
cover the question of all paid propa- 
ganda against government measures, 
even, said some, propaganda against 
the tariff bill. This proposal, however, 
was defeated, and it was emphatically 
stated that the investigation would 
be confined to the Shearer case and 
nothing else. Mr. Borah in presenting 
the situation to the committee said: 
“Here are private shipbuilding corpora- 
tions engaged in building ships and in- 
terested in the number of ships the 
government might build, employing a 
man secretly to break down a confer- 
ence for naval disarmament. It is 
nothing less than scandalous. That 
amounts to a conspiracy against the 
people of the United States and the 
government.” On Sept. 12 Senator Hale 
authorized by his committee, appointed 
a subcommittee of three members for 
investigation under the chairmanship 
of Senator Shortridge of California. 
The subcommittee immediately drew up 
plans for calling witnesses, insisting 
that the investigation would be limited 
to the activities of Shearer and anti- 
disarmament propaganda. 

Mr. Shearer has issued several state- 
ments asserting that his work was 
pre-eminently patriotic, though just 
how far patriotism is compatible with 
financial recompense was a question 
raised by some observers. Mr. Shearer 
also stated that the Navy Department 
was aware of his activities, and had, at 
on? time and another, supplied him with 
private facts and statistics to be used 
in his work at Geneva. This was denied 
by Secretary of the Navy Adams, who 
said that any material furnished to Mr. 
Shearer, of whose activities he had no 
knowledge, was accessible to the public. 
Mr. Shearer said in one of his state- 
ments that he had received secretly, 
though apparently from official sources, 
a navy blue book. It is also known that 
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after Shearer’s réle as ‘naval adviser” 
at Geneva was ended he continued his 
armament propaganda, writing exhorta- 
tions to patriotic organizations, and 
even attempting to offer his services in 
presenting a basis of understanding in 
the present naval discussions to Premier 
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MacDonald. Mr. Shearer’s attempt to 
implicate certain American naval offi- 
cers met with a denial by President 
Hoover, and Mr. Shearer thereupon 
withdrew his allegations, saying that 
he would withhold any further informa- 
tion until called for at the investigation. 


The Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill 


Senate Finance Committee, whose 

chairman is Senator Smoot of 

Utah, on Aug. 19 submitted to 
the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee their revision of the Hawley 
tariff bill, which was passed by the 
House last June. (The text submitted 
consisted of the rate schedules on 
imports and of the free duty list; 
the administrative provisions were 
made public later, on Aug. 28.) <Ac- 
cording to Senator Smoot, who, with 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, is 
the chief proponent of the revised 
schedules, the Republican Senate bill 
embodies 431 changes from the rates 
of the House bill, of which the large 
majority are downward revisions, the 
upward revisions being largely in the 
agricultural schedule. The Smoot-Haw- 
ley bill, as it now stands, however, is 
still a high protection bill, its rates 
being midway between those of the 
House bill of last June and the existing 
tariff schedules of the 1922 Fordney- 
McCumber bill. Under an agreement 
that no work should be done on the 
floor of the Senate until Sept. 4, that 
body met twice a week only from Aug. 
19 to Sept. 4, to adjourn each time. In 
the meantime the Democrats, led by 
Senator Simmons, and the insurgent 
Republicans, led by Senator Borah, 
were planning their campaign of attack 
in anticipation of the time when the 
bill should be presented on the Senate 
floor. Controversial rates in the Senate 
committee bill were those on sugar, 
manganese, hides and leather, wool and 
manufactures of wool, chemicals and 
certain non-agricultural products such 
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as cement, brick and glass, essential to 
the farmer, who complains that any 
benefit derived from an increased duty 
on agricultural products is nullified by 
the increased expense of other essen- 
tial objects which have been taxed too 
highly. Sugar is undoubtedly one of 
the chief bones of contention. At pres- 
ent the tariff rate is 2.20 cents a pound, 
with a 20 per cent differential on 
Cuban sugar. The House rate, also 
with the 20 per cent differential, is 3. 
cents a pound, which, when announced, 
raised a storm of protest from the 
consumer; and the Senate committee 
rate, 2.75 cents a pound, does not sat- 
isfy either the consumer or the pro- 
ducer. Philippine sugar continues to 
receive preferential treatment and 
there is opposition to this from many 
of the beet-sugar growers. Manganese, 
at present taxed 1 cent a pound on all 
ore of more than 30 per cent mangan- 
ese, which the Senate committee has 
put on the free list, also promises to 
be subject of dispute. Western steel pro- 
ducers say that the Senate is favoring 
the interests of the Eastern steel cor- 
porations, to which the Republicans 
answer that the Western mines supply 
less than one-fourth of the necessary 
ore, the rest beirfg imported from So 
viet Russia. On Sept. 7 it was revealed 
that the Carnegie Steel Company had 
signed a five-year contract with the 
Soviet Government for manganese, a 
fact which raised some question in the 
minds of the opponents of the bill as 
to the motives of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee. 

Hides and leather are centres of ar- 
gument, the farmers complaining that 
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the 10 per cent ad valorem duty on 
hides is not high enough to protect 
their interests, and that the increased 
tax of leather, from 1214-30 to 15-35 
per cent, makes the prices on leather 
goods exorbitant from the farmers’ 
standpoint. The problem of wool waste 
and rags, which concerns New England, 
was presented by Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts. He contended that the 
Senate rates, which treble the House 
rate of 8 cents a pound, although it 
may protect the pure wool industry of 
the United States, makes it impossible 
for the poor laborer in New England 
to meet the increased cost of a suit 
of clothing. 

The reception afforded the commit- 
tee bill was decidedly hostile. Only the 
Old Guard Republicans were in the 
least satisfied. Senator Borah said: 
“The more I read of the bill the less I 
like it.” The Democratic reaction to 
the bill was expressed by Jouett 
Shouse, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Democratic National 
Committee, who said: 


The analysis of the schedules as they 
became known made it plain that the 


GHOST DANCING 
—Public Ledger, Philadelphia 


SPLIT AGAIN 
—Washington Post 


motivating principle behind the pro- 
posed enactment was not protection of 
American industry—still less, protection 
for American labor—but a simple de- 


termination to enable special groups of 
industrialists to cash in on their last 
year’s campaign contributions. 

The Democratic Senators and Con- 
gressmen who expose this principle 
could make no political capital of it if it 
were not patently iniquitous. 

The spectacle of Senator Smoot being 
driven from one expedient to another 
on the sugar schedule, which had for its 
purpose taking hundreds of millions of 
dollars from the consumers for the bene- 
fit of a relatively few growers of sugar 
beets, is one example. 

The effort to make a trifling duty on 
raw hides, with the ostensible design of 
benefiting the farmer, an excuse for 
levying tribute of ten times as much on 
boots and shoes is another. 

Perhaps the most flagrant example of 
all that demonstrates the dishonesty of 
the Republican tariff intention was the 
manganese incident. Here is an Ameri- 
can industry that claims that a small 
duty would mark the difference between 
development and extinction. 

Regardless of the general controversy 
over tariffs generally, the Republican 
majority of the Finance Committee 
struck off the duty on manganese, for 
no other reason than that the great steel 
interests had made advantageous ar- 
rangements for the importation of Rus- 
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sian Soviet manganese, and, therefore, 
wanted that product free of duty. 

The declared principle on the sugar 
subterfuge and the hide fraud was di- 
rectly applicable to manganese, but the 
United States and Bethlehem steel com- 
panies did not want such a tariff, so the 
manganese miners were remorselessly 
sacrificed. 


While the Democratic members of 
the Finance Committee were examin- 
ing the bill the Republican members 
turned to the drafting of its adminis- 
trative provisions, which contain quite 
as much dynamite as the actual tariff 
schedules. 

The chief item of the administrative 
program is the problem of valuation; 
the Republicans of the committee offer 
a new United States value plan as op- 
posed to the present foreign value plan, 
according to which imported goods are 
at present valued by the invoice of the 
foreign producers. According to the 
United States plan, offered by Senator 
Reed, duties will be assessed on the 
wholesale selling price in the United 
States of the imported articles. The 
Reed plan was accepted by the Repub- 
lican members of the committee and 
has received rather less opposition than 
other of the provisions, although Demo- 
crats attacked it as another trick to 
raise the prices of goods. The most de- 
batable matter is the question of the 
flexible tariff formula, by which the 
Tariff Commission ascertains differ- 
ences in cost of production of goods at 
home and abroad and proclaims certain 
of the rates. According to the House 
bill the President is to proclaim the 
new rates worked out by the commis- 
sion and is to appoint the commission, 
to consist of seven members, not chosen 
because of party affiliations. Accord- 
ing to the Senate committee bill, Con- 
gress is to proclaim the rates, as it is 
claimed that the President would be 
gaining too much power, and the com- 
mission is to consist of six members, 
not more than three of whom may be- 
long to the same party, holding office 
for six years, as opposed to the present 
regulation of twelve years and the 
House provision of seven years. Demo- 
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Anyway, the Handle Is Always Working 
—New York Herald Tribune 


crats attack the appointment of the 
commission by the President as put- 
ting still too much power into his 
hands. 

Up to Sept. 5 it was expected that 
the Democratic-Insurgent plan of at- 
tack would begin with either a resolu- 
tion by Senator Thomas that the bill 
be limited to a purely agricultural bill 
or with the revival of Senator Borah’s 
resolution to the same effect, which 
was defeated by only one vote in the 
Spring. If this failed the Insurgents 
and Democrats were to fight for a re- 
duction of industrial rates with an in- 
crease of agricultural rates. As early 
as Aug. 31, however, this proposal was 
opposed by Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, and on Sept. 5 Senator Robin- 
son of Arkansas strongly opposed lim- 
iting measures, and suggested instead 
a thorough debate of the bill to reveal 
its evils to the public. As a result 
limitation plans were abandoned, and 
it was further decided to begin the 
tariff discussion with the administra- 
tive measures. 

On Sept. 6 Senator Simmons moved 
that all available corporation income 
tax data be made public as a basis for 
determining the amount of duties. Al- 
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though this resolution was attacked by 
Senator Smoot as an attempted filibus- 
ter to postpone discussion of the bill 
itself, it was passed on Sept. 10. 

Apart from the passing of the Sim- 
mons resolution in regard to the tariff 
bill on Sept. 10, little was accomplished 
in the Senate on Sept. 10 and 11, owing 
to the renewal of the issue over seating 
Senator Vare of Pennsylvania. On Sept. 
9 Senator Norris of Nebraska offered 
a resolution asking immediate denial 
of a Senate seat to William S. Vare. The 
resolution was postponed to the next 
day, when a counter-proposal was im- 
mediately offered by Senator Watson 
that the Vare case be postponed until 
the regular December session of Con- 
gress. This motion led to a long debate 
on the health of Mr. Vare, and Senator 
Norris’s and Senator Watson’s pro- 
posals were again postponed until the 
next day. On Sept. 11 Senator Watson’s 
resolution that the Vare question be 
deferred to the December session was 
passed by the old-line Republicans with 
the aid of five Democrats. The Senate 
then returned to the tariff, the general 
discussion opening on Sept. 12 with a 
long debate between Senator Smoot and 
Democratic Senator Simmons on the 
general character of the committee 
tariff bill. 

With the Congressional elections of 
1930 in view, a new chairman of the 
Republican National Committee has 
been chosen in the person of Claudius 
Huston of Tennessee, chosen by Mr. 
Hoover and unanimously elected by the 
Republican National Committee. That 
Mr. Huston is a Southerner is of great 
interest, and is taken as a sign that 
special effort for the Republicanizing 
of the South will take place in the next 
elections. 

The Federal Farm Board has devoted 
its meetings during the past month 
largely to hearings from various farm 
groups who desired loans. The two most 
pressing problems were those of the 
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cotton growers and of the wheat farm- 
ers. One loan was put through for the 
Pacific Coast raisin growers, who were 
awarded $9,000,000 aid, and another 
for the Florida citrus growers. Loans 
for the cotton growers and wheat men 
were being negotiated, and the problem 
of financing wheat cooperatives con- 
sidered. In the meantime the Farm 
Board is organizing a loan committee 
to hear the requests of the various 
groups. Certain dissatisfaction has 
been felt over the conservative policy 
adopted by the board in regard to 
granting loans. 

The trial of fifteen of the strikers of 
the textile mills of Gastonia for the 
murder of Chief of Police Aderholt was 
brought to a temporary halt as the re- 
sult of the sudden insanity of one of 
the jurors. Up to Sept. 7 efforts to pro- 
duce evidence of a conspiracy against 
the life of Chief Aderholt had failed. 
The failure to convict any of the strik- 
ers resulted in rioting on the night of 
Sept. 9 in Charlotte, N. C., and in Gas- 
tonia by anti-Communist mobs, who 
captured two of the strike leaders. 
These leaders were later released, and 
an investigation was begun into the 
activities of the anti-Communist agita- 
tors. 

The problem of prohibition enforce- 
ment has made little progress in the 
last month. On Aug. 26 the Treasury 
Department issued an announcement to 
local dry officers that they try to ob- 
tain municipal cooperation in the en- 
forcement of prohibition. It was sug- 
gested that the problem of dealing with 
road houses and speakeasies be as- 
signed to local authorities. The Law 
Enforcement Commission met twice in 
the early days of September, once on 
Sept. 4, when the work done was dealt 
with by the subcommittees. George 
Wickersham, head of the subcommittee 
on prohibition, presided over the meet- 
ing, and plans for enforcement were 
discussed, 
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PON THE convening of the 
| | Thirty-third Mexican Congress 

on Sept. 1, the customary Presi- 

dential message was read by 
Provisional President Portes Gil. In 
his message the President reviewed the 
accomplishments of his nine-month-old 
Provisional Administration; supple- 
menting it were reports from all the 
Cabinet members. In endorsing the 
Calles doctrine—proclaimed by his 
predecessor in a memorable address to 
Congress last year—of “the necessity 
for our transition to the peaceful and 


civilized status of a people of institu- 
tions and laws,” President Portes Gil 
denied any intention of endeavoring to 
prolong his term in office and declared 
that his government would remain en- 
tirely aloof from the Presidential elec- 
tions on Nov. 17. The President also 


declared that Mexico’s ‘lower classes 
must be educated,” and that “the drink 
evil must be fought.” 

Next in importance to President 
Portes Gil’s declarations was the re- 
port of Finance Minister Montes de 
Oca. In it he gave an exhaustive de- 
scription of Mexico’s efforts to get her 
budgets placed on sound bases, and to 
arrange both her internal and foreign 
indebtedness in such a manner as to 
place least taxation on the already 
heavily taxed people and at the same 
time to assure foreign creditors of 
Mexico’s ability and willingness to pay 
to the fullest extent of her economic 
capacity. Senor Montes de Oca stated 
that conversations would soon be re- 
newed with the International Commit- 
tee of Bankers on Mexico looking to a 
new agreement concerning the Mexican 


foreign debt; also that an Adjustment 
Commission was working on the prob- 
lem of finding a solution for Mexico’s 
internal indebtedness. 

Mexico’s proposed new labor code 
continued during August to be a sub- 
ject of lively discussion in the Mexican 
Congress and also in Mexican business 
and labor circles. The Mexican Senate 
on Aug. 1, by a vote of 48 to 1, adopted 
a resolution favoring the amendment 
of the Federal Constitution to permit 
enactment of the code by the Federal 
Congress. This action was concurred 
in by the Chamber of Deputies on Aug. 
5. In a memorial presented to Presi- 
dent Portes Gil on Aug. 1, employers 
severely criticized some clauses in the 
projected code and stressed the opinion 
that prosperity could come to the work- 
ers only with the assistance of capital. 
In a statement, published on Aug. 10, 
G. R. C. Conway, managing director of 
the Mexican Light and Power Company, 
which employs 4,500 workers, expressed 
the opinion that the proposed code 
could not prove favorable to labor in- 
terests unless it were considerably 
modified. He argued that in order to 
protect labor from lack of employment 
it was necessary that capital should 
receive such facilities as would war- 
rant a fair return on money invested. 
He added that in the prevailing trade 
and commercial depression in Mexico 
no effort should be spared to push in- 
ternal and economic development. 

A resolution calling for a general 
strike in case the proposed code is in- 
sisted upon was adopted by the radical 
General Confederation of Mexican 
Workers on Aug. 16. The resolution as 
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adopted by the Executive Committee 
follows: 

1. Stage a manifestation of protest 
throughout the republic on a fixed day 
and hour against the so-called pro- 
labor code. 

2. Exhort all affiliated groups 
throughout the country to order par- 
tial stoppages of work and a general 
strike if Sefior Portes Gil’s project is 
insisted upon. 

3. The confederation agrees to take 
no part in any discussion tending to 
study or ratify the codification of the 
proposed labor legislation. 

4. Issue declarations explaining the 
causes behind the action of the confed- 
eration and advising the proletariat of 
the restrictions and dangers for work- 
men should President Portes Gil’s proj- 
ect become law. 


The cost to the Mexican Government 
of suppressing the Escobar rebellion of 
last Spring was estimated by the Treas- 
ury Department on Aug. 29 to have 
been 11,400,000 pesos. This amount in- 
cludes about 7,000,000 pesos, worth of 


repairs for property damage in the area 
of hostilities and of costs for mobiliz- 
ing and maintaining an army and of 


buying military equipment; about a 
3,000,000 pesos, loss in income by the 
government as a direct result of the 
temporary occupation of territory by 
the rebels; and approximately 900,000 
pesos that were extracted from 
branches of the National Bank of Mex- 
ico by rebel raiders. 

The resumption of payment on busi- 
ness debts, which was suspended in 
February as a result of the Escobar 
revolution, was announced by the 
Treasury Department on Aug. 11. 

A conference of the Mexican and 
American sections of the International 
Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, convened in Mexico City on 
Aug. 20. This commission, which was 
Set up by an act of the United States 
Congress dated May 13, 1924, was 
charged with a study regarding the 
equitable use of the waters of the 
lower Rio Grande. At the request of 
the Mexican Government and through 
a joint resolution dated March 3, 1927, 
the study was extended to the Colorado 
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and Tia Juana rivers. Since Mexico was 
unwilling to consider the Rio Grande 
alone, it was only after the study of 
all three rivers was authorized that a 
joint meeting of the American and 
Mexican sections was held. These 
meetings were held at various points 
along the border in February and 
March, 1928, and the entire personnel 
of the commission made an inspection 
of the lands involved. An agreement 
was reached to collect certain stipu- 
lated data on both sides of the border, 
principally with respect to stream flow 
records and present beneficial use. This 
information having been obtained the 
conference was called to meet in Mex- 
ico City, where all the material might 
be considered with a view to a treaty. 

American capital invested in Mexico 
at the present time was estimated on 
Aug. 16 by the Department of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Labor to be $1,325,- 
000,000, compared with $800,000,060 
invested in Mexico in 1912. 

A Presidential decree in mid-August 
ordered the withholding of two days’ 
pay from this year’s salary of all pub- 
lic employes, excluding those in mili- 
tary service of lesser rank than Cap- 
tain. It was estimated that in this 
way 660,000 pesos ($330,000) would 
be raised to provide a fund for the re- 
lief of the unemployed. In connection 
with the Presidential decree figures 
were published which revealed the fact 
that the daily cost in salary alone of 
maintaining the Mexican Army, ex- 
cluding officers above the rank of Cap- 
tain, is 150,000 pesos ($75,000). In his 
annual report submitted on Sept. 1, 
Minister of War Amaro reported that 
Mexican military effectives at present 
are: Twenty-nine Generals of Division, 
115 Generals of Brigade, 226 Briga- 
diers, 1,770 other high-ranking officers, 
5,664 junior officers and 55,646 troops 
of the line. 


ICARAGUA—The Department of 
State was advised on Aug. 15 
that the Nicaraguan Government, in 
view of its lively interest in the con- 
struction of an inter-American high- 
way, especially toward the Honduran 
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frontier, desired to accept the benefits 
provided for by the Congressional reso- 
lution of March 4, 1929, and requested 
the cooperation of the government of 
the United States in the terms of that 
resolution. This authorized an appro- 
priation of $50,000 to enable the Secre- 
tary of State to cooperate with any 
Latin-American Government in recon- 
noissance surveys to develop the facts 
and to make possible a report to Con- 
gress regarding the feasibility, cost 
and other considerations connected 
with the construction of an inter-Amer- 
ican highway or highways. 

To survey the route of the proposed 
canal, United States Secretary of War 
Good on Sept. 5 named a picked engi- 
neering battalion numbering 400 of- 
ficers and men. The entire work will 
be supervised by the Interoceanic Canal 
Board, composed of five military and 
civilian engineers appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. These board members 


are Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, retired, 
former chief of army engineers; Sid- 


ney B. Williamson of New York; Dr. 
Anson Marston of Ames, Iowa; Frank 
B. Williams of Albany, N. Y., and Major 
Ernest Graves, retired. 

A recent attack by a Managua news- 
paper on the United States marines in 
Nicaragua and the Nicaraguan con- 
stabulary was rebuked severely by 
President Moncada in a statement is- 
sued on Aug. 13. The President char- 
acterized the attack as a “crime” and 
as “an incentive to rebellion.” At the 
same time a warning was sounded that 
“peace and order will be maintained,” 
and the press “of all beliefs and poli- 
cies” was urged “to think with more 
patriotism and better judgment.” 


OSTA RICA—An increase in the ex- 

port tax on bananas and restric- 
tions on their cultivation are provided 
in a law that was passed by the Costa 
Rican Congress on Aug. 12. In some 
quarters the new legislation was char- 
acterized as being almost as drastic as 
some of the oil legislation in other 
Latin-American countries; it directly 
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affects the United Fruit Company and 
other foreign producers and exporters 
of bananas in Costa Rica. 


UBA—A case involving the ques- 

tion of the protection of American 
property rights in Cuba came to the 
fore late in August. On the 27th of that 
month Joseph E. Barlow, an American 
citizen, who had made claim for $9,000, - 
000 against the Cuban Government for 
the alleged confiscation of his property, 
was arrested and imprisoned in Havana, 
a charge of grand larcency being filed 
against him. The Barlow claims were 
presented to a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate at its last ses- 
sion, and it was reported from Wash- 
ington that the subcommittee and also 
Chairman Borah of the full committee 
had expressed belief in the justice of 
Barlow’s claims. From Washington it 
was reported on Aug. 28 that Secretary 
of State Stimson was acting, not only 
in the matter of Barlow’s recent arrest 
and imprisonment, but also in the case 
of his claims against the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Secretary Stimson is reported 
to have said that since the Barlow case 
was presented to the Department of 
State last year it had received more 
attention from the department than 
any other case of an American investor 
in a foreign country at present before 
the department. Barlow was released 
on bail from the Cuban prison on 
Aug. 28. 

The evidence in the Barlow case tha‘ 
was given before the subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee on 
May 14, 1928, was made public 
Washington on Sept. 2, 1929. The pub- 
lication of this testimony reveals that 
Daniel Dunning, counsel for Barlow, 
made the charge before the subcommit- 
tee that President Machado of Cuba 
had cabled Cuban Ambassador Ferrara 
on May 7, 1928, “asking him to use 
$500,000, or any sum of money, to con- 
trol the press so that there would be 
no adverse reports” on the Senate com- 
mittee’s inquiry into the Barlow case. 
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almost daily to show the steadily 

increasing importance of South 

America in world affairs, politi- 
cal, social and economic, and—what is 
perhaps more significant—the growing 
realization of that importance in 
Europe and North America. Mr. Hoo- 
vers’s pre-inaugural tour served to 
bring to a focus some of the factors 
contributing to a realization of this 
truth. The British trade mission 
which, following in the footsteps of the 
Prince of Wales, is now visiting South 
America—precisely at a time when 
Latin-American discussion of our pro- 
posed tariff is at its height—is indic- 
ative of the importance that forward- 
looking men of affairs in Great Brit- 
ain give to this field, which is at once 
a great storehouse of raw materials 
and a great potential market. Figures 
issued at Washington showing iinports 
and exports of the United States for 
the first six months of this year in- 
dicate consistent gains in our trade 
with South America over the corre- 
sponding period for last year. Our ex- 
ports for the first six months of 1929 
were approximately $288,009,000, as 
against approximately $217,000,000 in 
1928; for imports, $344,000,000, as 
against $302,000,000. Exports to Eu- 
rope for the same periods rose from 
approximately $1,098,000,000 to §$1,- 
120,000,000, a gain which is not so 
large either absolutely or relatively, 
while imports rose from approximately 
$601,000,000 to $655,000,000, a gain 
which is only slightly larger absolutely 
and much smaller relatively. Reports 
irom the Leipzig autumnal fair indicate 
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a great increase in purchases in Ger- 
many by South Americans, and the fair 
is regarded by some economists as a 
barometer of business conditions for 
all Europe. It may be noted, too, that 
of American loans abroad for the first 
six months of the present year 57 per 
cent were placed in Canada and 33 per 
cent in Latin America. 

The British trade mission in South 
America is headed by Lord d’Aber- 
non, former British Ambassador to 
Germany, and has been enthusiastically 
received in Argentina, which has rea- 
son to remember the friendship of 
Great Britain at a critical period in 
her history, and in Uruguay. The mis- 
sion plans to visit Brazil as well. Can- 
ada has also appointed a trade commis- 
sioner to Colombia, Venezuela and 
Panama, with headquarters at Colon. 
In the meantime Latin-American criti- 
cism of our proposed tariff seems to 
increase rather than diminish, but, as 
Secretary Stimson made clear in a 
statement on Aug. 16, only one South 
American country, Uruguay, has for- 
mally “protested,” in spite of state- 
ments to the contrary. On the other 
hand, informal and unofficial protests 
are common, as was pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Haring at the Charlottesville In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. A typical 
statement is that of Senor Felipe 
Baron, who in El Tiempo of Bogota, 
writes to call attention to the protests 
that have been made to the United 
States Senate: 


The measures of an exaggerated pro- 
tectionism which they are planning to 
adopt in North America have not been 
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viewed with favor by many countries. 
It would appear that in this hemisphere, 
for its own convenience, the United 
States would be exceedingly generous 
in the matter of protective tariffs. Ob- 
viously, it would be a mistake to in- 
crease excessively the duty on Cuban 
sugar, on Argentine wheat and beef, on 
Colombian and Brazilian coffee, on 
Cuban and Colombian tobacco or on the 
petroleum of Colombia, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela and Peru, or on the bananas of 
Colombia and Costa Rica. 

It would be doubly an error, because 
in many of these industries North 
American capital is invested; hence a 
high customs duty would be against 
the economic interests of the United 
States. On the other hand, the North 
Americans do not want to create ill- 
will among our peoples, already suffi- 
ciently hostile because of proceedings 
that have deeply affected the sover- 
eignty, the integrity and vital interests 
of the weaker nations of the New 
World. 


This is the tenor, too, of other state- 
ments from Latin America, including a 
memorandum from the National Agri- 
cultural Association of Argentina for- 
warded by the State Department to the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

It is unfortunate that tariff questions 
should have a political bearing, but it 
is clear that, with the development of 
mass production and the consequent in- 
creased importance of foreign markets 
as an outlet for our surplus of manu- 
factured articles, the problem of tariffs 
is no longer a purely domestic question. 

There are other irritants of a more 
purely political nature, of course; 
among them, our intervention in a 
number of Latin-American countries. 
A Haitian agitator, named Jolibois, re- 
cently obtained some support in Argen- 
tina for a letter to President Hoover 
opposing American influence in the 
government of Haiti, and a Peruvian 
woman writer, Senorita Magda Portal, 
expelled from her native country by 
President Leguia, has spoken in a num- 
ber of Spanish-American countries and 
in Porto Rico in opposition to “Yankee 
imperialism.” In an interview published 
in El Porvenir of Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia, Senorita Portal declared that her 
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organization, the ‘American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance,’”’ had branches 
in a number of the Latin-American 
countries and in Europe, and advocated 
the internationalization of the Panama 
Canal and the union of all Latin-Amer- 
ican peoples against “Yankee imperial- 
ism.” This point of view is not to be 
dismissed as mere demagogic agitation; 
it is rather general among Latin-Amer- 
ican intellectuals, particularly of the 
younger generation, and is to be met 
only by a genuine effort to understand 
what lies behind it, and conversely, to 
interpret to Latin Americans the real 
purposes and political ideals of citi- 
zens of the United States. When La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires declares in a re- 
cent editorial (apropos of the an- 
nouncement that American engineers 
would soon begin a survey of the pro- 
posed Nicaraguan Canal route) that 
“at present the supposed stable Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua is being main- 
tained by American armed forces, 
which closely watch every administra- 
tive act of the governmental authori- 
ties and occupy Nicaraguan territory 
as though in a state of war,” and that 
“American instructions and the State 
Department’s interference are constant, 
and Nicaragua is exercising only in 
name its sovereignty as an independent 
nation,” the charges cannot be set 
down as the vaporings of yellow jour- 
nalists—La Prensa is not that sort of 
newspaper, and there is good reason to 
believe that it represents a respectable 
portion of Argentine public opinion. 
On Aug. 29 the Province of Tacna 
was formally placed under the Peru- 
vian flag, thereby terminating, to the 
high credit of the two nations con- 
cerned, the vexed Tacna-Arica ques- 
tion which for half a century had di- 
vided Chile and Peru. On Aug. 31 Brazil 
and Venezuela exchanged ratifications 
of their boundary treaty, the third 
treaty of the sort concluded by Brazil 
during the year, the others being with 
Bolivia and with Great Britain. The 
disputed boundary between Colombia 
and Ecuador, over which diplomatic re- 
lations were broken several years ago, 
still remains without hope of early 
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solution. Prospects of agreement be- 
tween Peru and Ecuador, on the other 
hand, are bright. Dr. Gonzalo Zaldum- 
bide, Ecuadorian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, recently spent some days in 
Lima in consultation with the Peruvian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Rada 
y Gamio. Under the protocol signed on 
June 21, 1924, the two countries are to 
try to settle the boundary question by 
direct negotiation, failing which the 
dispute is to be submitted to arbitration 
by the President of the United States. 

The most urgent problem concerning 
boundaries is, of course, the dispute be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia over the 
Gran Chaco. Here again there is good 
ground for hope of early settlement of 
the matters at issue, thanks to the good 
work of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Conciliation which has been 
struggling with the problem in Wash- 
ington for some months. On Sept. 5 the 
neutral members of the commission re- 
ported that they had agreed upon a 
formula setting forth a basis for arbi- 
tration of the differences between the 
two countries, and the respective gov- 
ernments were asked to submit the 
problem to peaceful adjustment. By 
the terms of the formula Paraguay 
would be given unquestioned title to 
that portion of the Chaco Boreal lying 
south of Rio Verde, which was award- 
ed to her by President Hayes, and Bo- 
livia would be given an outlet to the 
Atlantic Ocean by way of the Paraguay 
River. All other points at issue between 
the two countries would be settled by 
a board consisting of two judges from 
each of the countries and a neutral 
judge chosen by agreement. In case 
the fifth judge could not be agreed 
upon, each nation would choose one 
neutral judge from The Hague Court, 
making an arbitral court of six mem- 
bers. The commission also proposed 
the resumption of diplomatic relations. 

Both countries, according to late re- 
ports, were willing to resume diplo- 
matic relations, but the respective gov- 
ernments were apparently unwilling to 
accept without reservations the other 
recommendations. The situation is com- 
plicated by internal political conditions. 
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This is not surprising when one re- 
members the discussion of the League 
of Nations in ‘the United States or the 
struggles of European statesmen with 
their Parliamentary constituencies. A 
strong ray of hope was the reported de- 
cision of Paraguay to ask for extension 
of the deliberations of the commission, 
the life of which was to end on Sept. 
13 unless both of the disputants asked 
for an extension. 

Latin-American participation in the 
work of the League of Nations gives 
some indications of a resumption of its 
former activity. Two South American 
countries, Peru and Bolivia, have again 
become active in the League after be- 
ing absent since the second Assembly, 
and Honduras has also again been rep- 
resented at the Assembly in Geneva. A 
movement was under way to elect Peru 
as the successor to Chile, whose term 
expired this year, as one of the Latin- 
American’ representatives on_ the 
League Council, under the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” that gave Latin America 
three seats. Uruguay was also a strong 
candidate for the support of the Latin- 
American members of the Assembly. 

The position of Argentina in the 
League remains ambiguous. The Presi- 
dent of Argentina complied with the 
requirements for joining the League 
and accepted membership, and the Ar- 
gentine Congress for several years 
voted funds to pay League dues, but 
the Congress has never ratified mem- 
bership in the League and has never 
even brought up the question of ratifi- 
cation. Two years ago the Congress 
eliminated from the budget the appro- 
priation for League dues and Argen- 
tina is no longer either represented at 
Geneva or giving the League financial 
support. In the meantime Argentina ap- 
pears as a member of the League in 
official documents and from the techni- 
cal point of view of the League is ap- 
parently still a member, although its 
government has given every sign of no 
longer considering itself such. Brazil, 
it will be remembered, has definitely re- 
signed its League membership. There 
are fifteen Latin-American nations in 
the League: 
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demonstrated the political im- 
portance of industrial conditions 
in Great Britain. Parliament has 
not been in session since July, and with 
most of the members of the Cabinet in 
the country or abroad there have been 
few questions of ordinary political 
importance. The controversy over the 
resignation of Lord Lloyd as High 
Commissioner for Egypt has died 
down. News of the favorable adjust- 
ment of reparations payments at The 
Hague Conference, through the efforts 
of Philip Snowden, has had the effect 
of making more secure the present 
status of the Labor Government. 
Great Britain’s cotton strike, which 
began on July 29, was finally settled by 
arbitration on Aug. 22. The strike, aris- 
ing from the refusal of the Lancashire 
cotton workers to accept the 1214 per 
cent reduction in wages announced by 
the operators, had involved over 500,- 
000 workers in more than 1,000 mills. 
Although the government, through 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald and 
Sir Horace Wilson, Under-Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labor, had made ef- 
forts to prevent the strike as early as 
July 23, when the wage reduction ap- 
peared imminent, the failure of the op- 
erators and the workers to reach an un- 
derstanding upon the basis of the arbi- 
tration prevented an agreement. After 
a conference between the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Manchester operators in 
Edinburgh on Aug. 11, which had no 
tangible result, the entire mediation 
was entrusted to Sir Horace Wilson, 
who on Aug. 15 announced the agree- 
ment of the Cotton Spinners and Man- 
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ufacturers’ Association, representing 
the operators, and the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, 
representing the workers, to submit the 
question of the wage reduction to a 
court of arbitration. Pending the award 
of the court, which was to have binding 
force upon all parties, the mills re- 
sumed operations upon the old wage 
basis. The award, announced on Aug. 
22, justified the operators’ claims to a 
wage reduction, but fixed the reduction 
at 64, per cent instead of the 121% per 
cent originally imposed. This reduction 
became effective on Sept. 14. 

Negotiations between the coal opera- 
tors resulted in an agreement on Aug. 
16 upon the principles and general de- 
tails which are to be embodied in an 
interdistrict scheme for the marketing 
of coal. Approximately 95 per cent of 
the coal owners have agreed to settle 
the conditions of marketing, including 
the fixing of a minimum price, among 
themselves, without the necessity of 
governmental intervention. The Scot- 
tish owners, constituting only 5 per 
cent of the total, remain dissatisfied 
with the arrangements, but are ex- 
pected to work out a separate under- 
standing. 

Committees of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, working in conjunction with the 
government, have adopted resolutions 
looking to a repeal of the eight hours 
act, which was passed in 1926. The fed- 
eration is actively engaged in investi- 
gating general conditions in the mines, 
preparatory to making a complete re- 
port. 

Labor party leaders have outlined a 
plan for making the position of their 
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government still more secure by en- 
larging the membership in the party. 
Subject to the approval of the party 
conference, the plan is to extend to 
those who at present are not eligible to 
membership, but who are in sympathy 
with Labor principles and policies, a 
form of associate membership. Protec- 
tion against “blacklegs” is afforded by 
the refusal to grant associate member- 
ship to those workers who are eligible 
to membership in trades unions but 
have failed to join an organization. 
This concession is designed to attract 
to the support of the government the 
more advanced members of the Liberal 
party as well as others; it indicates an 
effort to introduce more conservative 
blood into the party, in that way iso- 
lating the extreme radical elements. 

The biennial meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress was opened at Belfast 
on Sept. 2 with a speech by President 
Ben Tillett. The 3,600,000 trade union- 
ists of Great Britain were represented 
by 600 delegates. Tillett’s address em- 
phasized the necessity for a closer eco- 
nomic organization within the empire: 
“In the interests of the worker, every- 
thing possible should be done, in all ave- 
nues that are explored, to increase in- 
terimperial trade. This can be done in 
a manner without leading to an eco- 
nomic warfare with either Europe or 
America, and can be done without prej- 
udice but to the advantage of our fel- 
low-workers throughout the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.’ Resolu- 
tions were also introduced calling for 
the holding of an interdominion con- 
ference of labor men concurrently with 
the Imperial Economic Conference; for 
the establishment of State research sta- 
tions in connection with unprofitable 
national industries, and for the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Rus- 
sia. Confidence was also expressed by 
the congress in the intentions of the 
government to redeem its election 
pledges. 

Announcement was made on Aug. 22 
of the promotion of the Ministry of 
Transport to Cabinet rank. This in- 
creases the size of the Cabinet to twen- 
ty-one members. Herbert Morrison is 
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the present Minister; by virtue of the 
promotion, his salary is increased from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 


ANADA—Before Oct. 31 a referen- 

dum will be held in Nova Scotia to 
determine whether that Province is to 
join the seven other Provinces which 
have adopted schemes for the sale of 
liquor through official channels. Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island are 
the only remaining Provinces in which 
the sale of intoxicating liquors is out- 
lawed. [See pages 64-79 of this maga- 
zine. | Financial motives are involved in 
the moderation movement. The Rhodes 
Government reported a small deficit 
for 1928, and the sale of liquors by the 
government will be expected to produce 
sufficient revenue to offset future de- 
ficiencies. 

Local boards of administration in 
Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
are occupied with considerations of ap- 
plications for old-age pensions, under 
the new plan whereby the Dominion 
Government agrees to assume equal 
shares with the Provincial Govern- 
ments in the payment of old-age pen- 
sions in amounts not to exceed $240 
a year. The qualifying age is 70, and 
the plan is so arranged that pensions 
will not be paid to old-age indigents 
who have an annual income of $365, or 
more. The scheme goes into effect in 
Ontario on Nov. 1; Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces have refused to ac- 
cede and protest the princ‘ple upon 
which payments are being shared as 
being unfair to them. 


USTRALIA—Political disaster for 
the Bruce government was nar- 
rowly averted when the House of Rep- 
resentatives divided on Aug. 22 on a 
motion of censure, 32 to 28, giving the 
government a slight margin of 4 votes. 
Because of their opposition, W. M. 
Hughes, the former Prime Minister, 


“and E. A. Mann were excluded from fu- 


ture meetings of the party representa- 
tives by action of the Prime Minister. 
This brought into public conflict the 
factions within the Nationalist-Coun- 
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try party coalition, whose relations 
were already strained, and led, on Sept. 
10, to the defeat of the Bruce govern- 
ment on its proposal to abolish the Fed- 
eral system of industrial arbitration. 
Mr. Hughes, by 35 to 34 votes, carried 
an amendment to defer consideration of 
the bill for that purpose until a na- 
tional referendum should have been 
held. As a result of the elections of 
November, 1928, the strength of parties 
was: Labor, 31; Nationalist, 29; Coun- 
try party, 13; Independents, 2. Recent 
discussions had led to an increase in 
the number of Independents. 

The accumulated deficit of the Com- 
monwealth is being met by an approxi- 
mate 10 per cent increase in the duties 
on real silk, artificial silk, precious 
stones and motor chassis. Other in- 
creases are levied on foreign films, 
brandy, gin and other liquors, and on 
tobacco, cigarettes and cigars. In each 
case the principle of the British prefer- 
ential duty is retained. There have also 
been increases in the excises on spirits, 
beer and tobacco. A drastic curtailment 
of public work was also agreed upon by 
the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments, which have decided to borrow 
only $140,000,000 for this purpose dur- 
ing the coming year, instead of the 
$175,000,000 originally planned. 

Financial retrenchment is also indi- 
cated in Queensland where Mr. Moore, 
the new Premier of the State, has indi- 
cated that the many State enterprises 
initiated and conducted by the recent 
Labor Government are to be aban- 
doned. He has estimated the losses in 
their operation at close to $20,000,000, 
and has declared the intention of his 
government to sell all of the State en- 
terprises except the State Insurance 
Department. 


NDIA—J. H. Whitley, chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Labor in 
India, is at this writing en route to 
Bombay, where the commission is due 


to assemble on Oct. 13 or 14. The com-: 


mission, composed of twelve members, 
intends to spend the Winter visiting 
Indian industrial centres, preparatory 
to reporting “‘on the existing conditions 
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of labor in industrial undertakings and 
plantations in British India, on the 
health, efficiency and standard of liv- 
ing of the workers, and on the rela- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployed.” Since the appointment and 
personnel of the commission have been 
subjected to Indian approval, the gov- 
ernment anticipates that its report will 
contribute materially to the social and 
economic welfare of India. 

The Burmese Provincial Committee, 
which cooperated with the Simon Com- 
mission, made its report on Aug. 5, 
urging an administrative separation of 
Burma from India. Under the plan 
Burma would remain under the Secre- 
tary of State for India, with a sepa- 
rate Council for Burmese affairs. The 
majority of the committee favored the 
establishment of a unicameral Legisla- 
ture, with more complete representa- 
tion for Indians, Moslems and minori- 
ties, under a Governor exercising exec- 
utive powers upon the advice of the 
Ministers responsible to the Legisla- 
ture. 

The report of the Bombay Committee 
is more favorable to a retention of the 
reforms which it believes have ac- 
complished their purpose, Further rec- 
ommendations include suggestions for 
(1) the widening of the electoral fran- 
chise, (2) the abolition of nominated 
members of the Legislative Council, 
(3) an increase in the representation 
of Anglo-Indian, Indian and Christian 
land-holders, and (4) the transfer of 
all subjects except the regulation of 
law and order to the control of the 
Ministers. If these recommendations 
are accepted, the further suggestion is 
made that dyarchy be abolished after 
a five-year period, and that “unitary” 
government be established, under a 
Governor and a Council of seven Minis- 
ters. 

Industrial strikes and riots continued 
in Calcutta, where, on Aug. 5, the num- 
ber of striking workers in the jute mills 
was greatly increased, and in Bombay, 
where intimidation and murder have 
become the subject of drastic legisla 
tion. 
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affairs has shifted from Paris to 

The Hague, from the question of 

paying America to the problem 
of German reparations The Chambers, 
about to cease sitting for the Summer, 
heard the new Premier’s general state- 
ment and especially his declarations 
about French policy concerning German 
reparations and occupation of the 
Rhineland. Then M. Briand and his as- 
sistants went to the conference at The 
Hague. There the belief that the new 
British Labor Ministry was less friend- 
ly to France and perhaps more friendly 
to Germany was not diminished by the 
first forceful utterances of Philip Snow- 
den, British Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer; and the harshness of his manner 
was felt particularly in France, so long 
the leader in diplomatic courtesy and 
good form. When Mr. Snowden publicly 
characterized a statement of M. Chéron 
as “grotesque,” even a German paper 
stigmatized this as lamentable in diplo- 
matic affairs. During the following 
deadlock M. Briand preserved patience 
and restraint. On Aug. 20, during an 
informal conference, Mr. Snowden is 
said to have asserted that he was no 
enemy of France. The delay was re- 
garded with apprehension by Germany, 
who feared that her creditors, disput- 
ing, might fail to initiate the Young 
plan, and leave her under the more 
onerous obligations of the Dawes plan 
preceding. The Berliner Tageblatt de- 
clared it of no advantage to Germany 
for Great Britain and France to be at 
odds, and that evacuation of the Rhine- 
land would be better if France agreed 
without outside pressure. There was 
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much pessimism in France. According 
to the Journal des Débats, she had com- 
mitted herself to dependence upon the 
Young plan by ratifying the debt agree- 
ments with Great Britain and the 
United States; to put it into operation 
she was accepting new material sacri- 
fices; under the illusion of liquidating 
the war she was condemning herself to 
premature evacuation of the Rhineland; 
so did a sequence develop which might 
easily have been avoided. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, at The Hague on Aug. 
20, rendered a decision respecting a 
dispute between Switzerland and 
France. It may be recalled that while 
Geneva is one of the largest and most 
important cities of Switzerland, as well 
as one of the most beautiful in Europe, 
it is almost surrounded by French ter- 
ritory, its connection with the rest of 
Switzerland being only by the waters 
of the Lake of Geneva and a strip of 
land three miles wide along the north 
shore of that lake. Geneva has long 
been the market and trade centre for 
lands incorporated into France, in 
Haute Savoie and the Pays de Gex, be- 
tween the Jura Mountains to the north 
and northeast and the vast mass of 
Mont Blanc to the southeast. Early in 
the seventeenth century adjacent 
French territory was recognized as a 
Free Zone, in which no French customs 
duties should interfere with trade to 
Geneva, In 1815, by the Treaty of Vien- 
na, the French customs line with re- 
spect to such trade was put twenty- 
five miles behind the frontier between 
Switzerland and France. 

In 1919, however, France, desiring to 
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end this situation, procured insertion in 
the Treaty of Versailles of Article 435, 
by which the Free Zone was to be abol- 
ished, though by agreement with the 
Swiss. Following negotiations there- 
upon a convention was made in 1921, 
but this was rejected in 1923 by a pleb- 
iscite in which the Swiss electorate 
voted adversely by more than four to 
one. In the following November France, 
ignoring Switzerland’s refusal, sup- 
pressed the Free Zone, announcing that 
for the future her customs barrier would 
coincide with her political frontier. 
Increasing unpleasantness ensuing was 
stilled by a new agreement in October 
of the next year, by which the legal 
points at issue were to be referred to 
The Hague Court, though it was not 
until the early part of 1928 that the 
French Chambers ratified this agree- 
ment. 

Hearing of the case began at The 
Hague in July of the present year. M. 
Boncour asserted the right of France to 
suppress the Free Zone by virtue of 
the pertinent article in the Treaty of 
Versailles. Professor Logoz maintained 
Switzerland’s contention that the zone 
ought not to be abolished without her 
consent. In August the Court, by nine 
votes to three, interpreting Article 435 
in favor of Switzerland, held that the 
Free Zone was not suppressed, but that 
the two countries might make a new 
agreement, and the Court declared that 
they should arrive at such agreement 
by May 1, 1930. This caused disappoint- 
ment in France, since it seemed to frus- 
trate completion of national unity, but 
the verdict was loyally accepted in the 
hope that after negotiation Switzerland, 
in return for satisfactory economic fa- 
cilities, might allow abolition of the 
Free Zone that contained some 209 
square miles of French land. 

Recently in this section the present 
writer has described what appeared to 
him to be the general and abounding 
prosperity of France, while, in conse- 
quence of statements from some quar- 
ters in France, he has added a measure 
of qualification. It is very difficult in 
so complex a matter to arrive at any 
conclusion approximately correct, for 
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there is much contrariety of evidence 
as well as a great mass of data to take 
into account. Hence the writer is glad 
to make use of information from an ob- 
server who, besides having long ac- 
quaintance with the country, the people 
and their language, has recently resided 
in France and traveled by automobile 
and even on bicycle through many 
parts. 

According to this testimony there is 
not only much luxury in France, but a 
higher standard of living for the work- 
ing classes in general. All in all, the 
artisan in the city and the peasant in 
the fields have profited since the war. 
Before that time some domestic service 
was paid for at 30 centimes an hour; 
the same servant now gets 3 francs 50 
centimes or more. The franc has depre- 
ciated to about a fifth of its former 
value, but such wages have been en- 
hanced nearly twelve times, making the 
real wages more than twice as high as 
in 1914. Domestic workers generally 
are much better clad than before, ex- 
pect more, and in some instances own 
radios and have the use of automobiles. 
Often the town artisan has been able 
to get a small Citroén car, while the un- 
skilled worker goes about on his bicycle. 
Before the war the peasant walked to 
town or drove a cart to market; now 
many a one has a truck and so brings 
his produce to town. This informant 
adds that where formerly there was 
much of the servile and submissive 
spirit among the lower classes in 
France, as there continues to be much 
of it in some of the Central European 
countries, now among French workers 
there is universally a spirit of indepen- 
dence and sturdy self-respect, accom- 
panied by cheerful courtesy and good 
spirit. 

One class, however, is in dire discour- 
agement and straits—the rentier (the 
person whose income is derived from 
interest on government bonds) has suf- 
fered grievously from depreciation of 
the franc. While Great Britain, by ef- 
forts concerning which final judgment 
has not yet, perhaps, been made, re- 
stored the pound sterling to its old po- 
sition, and while Germany repudiated 
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the old currency, thus ruining those 
who had securities and bank deposits, 
the French have followed a course in 
between. The old franc has never been 
repudiated, but after great decline was 
finally stabilized at about one-fifth of 
its previous value. So the government 
is relieved of paying more than a fifth 
of what would have been the value of 
its huge national debt, but the old class, 
that had saved patiently to retire with 
property and fixed income, has been 
virtually ruined through confiscation 
of four-fifths of its property, and has 
no recourse and no prospect. Yet the 
writer is assured that these people do 
not become Communists, and that com- 
munism, so much dreaded by the more 
conservative journals, seems to be 
neither widespread nor deep rooted. 
Frenchmen still save and always hope 
to become rentiers. 

It is interesting to note that unem- 
ployment continues to be almost non- 
existent. For July, 1929, the official 


figures for Great Britain showed 1,140,- 


000 out of work, though some authori- 
ties maintain that this is partly due to 
shifting from one job to another, and 
that 500,000 less might be reported. 
But in August the French Ministry of 
Labor issued a statement that only 419 
workless were receiving doles. in 
France. About the same time a French 
commission reached an agreement with 
the Rumanian Government by which 
10,000 laborers were to be transported 
from that country to France. 

A correspondent of the Paris Temps 
laments the high infant mortality which 
continues, and which has for some time 
been recognized as a principal factor 
among the causes producing a station- 
ary population in France. In 1928 the 
deaths of children less than a year old 
amounted to more than 68,000, and he 
believes that the number of still-born 
would increase the real infant mortal- 
ity to more than 100,000 per annum. 
If proper measures were taken he be- 
lieves that some 60,000 might be added 
to the population each year. He says, 
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therefore, that the social duty of the 
State is to establish means of giving 
assistance, instruction and care to ex- 
pectant mothers of the lower classes 
and then continue such assistance to 
the mothers of the infants born. 

Proposals of the French Government 
to reorganize Greater Paris, which con- 
tinues to increase and extend, have 
served to revive an interest in the his- 
tory of the growth of this city. Its 
present aspect, which makes it the 
most charming and attractive city in 
the world, is due to Napoleon III and 
the labors of his great assistants, 
Haussmann, Belgand and Alphand, un- 
der whom much that was dirty and sor- 
did disappeared as narrow streets and 
ugly quarters gave place to magnifi- 
cent boulevards combined in a grand 
design. Since 1914 the city has grown 
rapidly and it advances out through its 
suburbs. The government wishes to 
plan with wisdom and foresight greater 
boulevards and other arteries of tran- 
sit. 

M. Poincaré passed well through the 
first of the operations to be performed 
upon him for a peivic ailment, and 
rapid recovery from a second one later 
is expected. 

One of the Deputies, M. Louis Proust, 
calls attention to the continued decline 
in the number of tourists arriving. 

Because of alleged financial irregu- 
larities the Paris police have closed the 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Bank, the first 
Soviet financial institution in Europe 
outside Russia. 


ELGIUM—Great numbers of for- 

eign workmen, Poles, Italians, 
Czechs, even Algerians and Moors, have 
been brought into the Walloon indus- 
trial districts. 


ONACO—Strained relations be- 

tween Prince Louis of Monaco 
and his subjects have continued, with 
increasing possibility of a republic be- 
ing established in alliance with France 
and under her protection. 
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records, Germany scored decisively 

twice this Summer. The Zeppelin’s 

circumnavigation of the_ globe, 
even with stops of several days, took 
less than half the time of the speediest 
globe-trotters of a generation ago. 
And the Bremen, on her very first trip, 
before her engines were tuned up to 
what is supposed to be their best ca- 
pacity, made a quicker voyage by many 
hours than was ever made by an ocean 
greyhound before, thus wresting the 
blue ribbon of the Atlantic from the 
Mauretania, which had held it for a 
score of years. These feats of the Zep- 
pelin and the Bremen have made a 
great impression in Germany. They are 
justly regarded with pride as an evi- 
dence of the successful application of 
German brains and Griindlichkeit to 
the problems of modern industry and 
technology. They are symbolic of Ger- 
many’s determination to recover so far 
as possible her pre-war economic pros- 
perity, in spite of the difficulties and 
discouragements caused by the war by 
loss of colonies and natural resources 
and by the enforced payment of repa- 
rations. 

But it would be a mistake to exag- 
gerate the significance of the Zeppelin 
and the Bremen. Germany is still suf- 
fering grievously from lack of capital 
and heavy taxation. The pitiful impov- 
erishment of the professional and sal- 
aried classes caused by the depreciation 
of the mark about half a dozen years 
ago is still very evident. Berlin, of 
course, presents an appearance of 
wealth and gayety amid the rich shops 
and restaurants of the Kurfiirsten- 
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damm quarter, but in the workingman’s 
districts and in the country and smaller 
towns there is much evidence of pov- 
erty. The tax burden imposed by repa- 
rations on the railways is a handicap 
to industry and tends to drive to the 
canals and the Rhine freight which 
would otherwise come to Hamburg and 
Bremen for shipment. The numerous 
State officials, the cost of living being 
what it is, are paid none too much, but 
there is a common feeling that this new 
bureaucracy eats up a very large part 
of the State revenues. Nevertheless 
there can be no doubt that Germany is 
gradually recovering her pre-war pros- 
perity, though she is far from having 
reached it at present. The grain har- 
vests have been unusually good, but 
the Summer drought, especially in 
North Germany, has reduced the po- 
tato and sugar-beet crop. 

One of the most hotly debated inter- 
nal questions in Germany at present is 
the draft law concerning insurance 
against unemployment. It is being 
studied by a committee of the Reichs- 
tag, and is to come before the Legis- 
lature in the Fall. By the Socialist and 
Left parties it is criticized as not going 
far enough in aiding workingmen who 
cannot find employment. By the mid- 
dle class and Right parties it is as- 
sailed as increasing unduly the already 
very heavy burden of taxation. In view 
of this double criticism one may con- 
clude that the Ministry’s proposals are 
tolerably fair and moderate. Yet there 
are some pessimists who are prophe- 
sying that it will cause the downfall of 
the present Cabinet. Like so many ques- 
tions in Germany the problem of unem- 
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ployment is made the football of party 
politics, quite as much as an economic 
and social problem, to be dealt with on 
its strictly intrinsic merits. 

The International Advertising Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Ber- 
lin in August, and was attended by 
several hundred American delegates 
and their families. In connection with 
it two enormous exhibition buildings 
were open for several weeks to the 
public and to visitors from all over 
the world. It was a fascinating display 
of all imaginable devices for catching 
the eye and fixing the attention of the 
buying multitude. It is best described 
by an American girl, who was heard to 
remark: “This looks to me like a cross 
between a museum and a circus.” In 
the historical section was an interest- 
ing series of reproductions or originals 
showing the development of advertis- 
ing from the Greek and Roman signs 
down to the modern poster. Every 
business man could find a booth with 
interesting suggestions for his own 
special line and was provided with 
abundant pamphlet literature to digest 
at his leisure. War posters were nat- 
urally omitted. Aside from the genial 
international good-will which is fos- 
tered by world congresses of this kind, 
the exhibition incidentally was a strik- 
ing sign of the zeal and ingenuity with 
which German firms are attempting to 
recover their pre-war prosperity. 

The tenth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Weimar Constitution (Aug. 
11, 1929) was made the occasion for 
an impressive demonstration of the 
Stability and strength of the German 
Republic. Orators and newspapers re- 
called the extraordinary difficulties— 
the danger of bolshevism, of internal 
political divisions and the general 
disillusionment and pessimism—under 
which the Weimar National Assembly 
accomplished so successfully its great 
task. It gave to the German people, 
after the general downfall of thrones, 
what may be regarded as one of the 
most democratic Constitutions enjoyed 
by any large State at the present day. 
The direct and immediate power of the 
people to give quick effect to their 
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wishes—which is the essence of demo- 
cratic government—is assured by its 
provisions for initiative, recall and ref- 
erendum. Its political provisions have 
worked well, owing in good part to the 
tact, moderation and republican loy- 
alty of Ebert and Hindenburg and their 
Ministers. Its economic machinery, to 
be sure, has functioned less fruitfully 
than was hoped. There are many rea- 
sons for this—economic disorganiza- 
tion and exhaustion consequent upon 
the war, reparations burdens, the in- 
ability of employes to cooperate intel- 
ligently with employers, and the lack 
of confidence with which workingmen 
regard their own chosen representa- 
tives in the economic councils; in ad- 
dition there is the feeling of capitalists 
and captains of industry that they are 
unduly handicapped by the post-war 
social legislation and the rights which 
have been accorded to employes. 

By way of demonstrating their loy- 
alty to the present republican govern- 
ment, thousands of delegates, with in- 
numerable bands of music and with 
waving banners of Black-Red-Gold 
(Reichsbanner), assembled in Berlin. 
For four hours they marched in pro- 
cession between dense crowds along 
Unter den Linden and past President 
Hindenburg’s reviewing stand and a 
huge cloth monument set up near the 
Bradenburger Gate. A delegation from 
Austria, suggestive of Austria’s desire 
for union with Germany, was hailed 
with especial applause. Monarchist 
sympathizers, to be sure, did their best 
to belittle this republican demonstra- 
tion, pointing out that it was a “quiet 
Sunday — only sixty-three arrests.” 
One of the Hugenberg newspapers 
noted with mathematical precision — 
that there were only 34,198 men in the 
procession, with 1,371 banners—not as 
many, so it asserted, as had marched 
not long since in a monarchist (Stahl- 
helm) demonstration. 

In Bavaria, also, where the ancient 
jealousy of Prussia is still strong, and 
where the ultra-conservative, fire-eat- 
ing followers of Adolf Hitler have 
their stronghold,.there were counter- 
demonstrations against the German 
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Republic. Bavarians would like to see 
a revision of the Constitution which 
would diminish Prussia’s dominant po- 
sition by splitting Prussia up into more 
small political units more on a par 
with Bavaria and the lesser “lands’’ in 
Germany. But these Bavarian desires 
have even less likelihood of realization 
than the more revolutionary hopes of 
the Communists and the Monarchists. 
In spite of inevitable partisan criti- 
cisms, the republican Constitution dur- 
ing its ten years of probation has won 
general satisfaction. 

By far the most important recent 
event in German history was the con- 
ference at The Hague which reached a 
settlement of the details recommended 
in the Young report, which Germany 
and her creditors had ratified to take 
the place of the Dawes plan. Under the 
new plan Germany secures very consid- 
erable financial advantages. According 
to the Dawes plan Germany would have 
had to pay for an indefinite period 
a minimum annuity of 2,500,000,000 
marks, plus an additional amount based 
on the “index of prosperity,” in accor- 
dance with Germany’s economic recov- 
ery. In place of this, under the Young 
plan, Germany has to pay only an av- 
erage annuity of 1,988,000,000 marks 
for fifty-nine years, rising from 1,707,- 
000,000 marks in 1930-31 to 2,428,000,- 
000 in 1965-66, and then falling during 
the next twenty-two years from 1,607,- 
000,000 in 1966-67 to 897,000,000 in 
1987-88). 

But this reduction in payments is 
accompanied by provisions which are 
less advantageous than in the Dawes 
plan. Under the latter the “transfer 
clause’ protected German foreign ex- 
change; that is, Germany made the 
payments in Germany to Parker Gil- 
bert, the Agent General for Repara- 
tions in Berlin; it was then Mr. Gil- 
bert’s task to make the transfer of 
payments across the frontier to the Al- 
lies. If he found that the transfer of 
such huge payments endangered Ger- 
many’s foreign exchange and financial 
stability, the Dawes plan provided that 
he could cease making transfers until 
the payments by Germany piled up in 
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Berlin to the amount of 5,000,000,000 
marks, and at that point payments by 
Germany might automatically cease 
altogether until Germany’s foreign ex- 
change again became satisfactory. 
Now, under the Young plan, only about 
two-thirds of the annual payments are 
thus ‘“‘protected,” and they are protect- 
ed only for a couple of years. The other 
third (660,000,000 under the Young 
plan and about 700,000,000 under the 
final compromise at The Hague) is to 
be paid unconditionally by Germany, 
whether the exchange is favorable or 
not, and Germany must make the 
transfers across the frontier, which has 
hitherto been Mr. Gilbert’s rather ar- 
duous task. To be sure, Germany will 
be assisted by the new International 
Bank which is to be created, but this 
third of Germany’s future payments 
now becomes practically irrevocable 
and binding, because it is also provided 
that this part of her obligations may 
be “commercialized,” that is, the right 
to receive the German payments may 
be sold by the allied governments to 
bankers and private individuals. Sup- 
posing it becomes difficult for Ger- 
many to make payments, these private 
holders of Germany’s obligations will 
never consent to a reduction, as it 
is conceivable that the allied govern- 
ments might consent to further reduc- 
tions when they later acquire a clearer 
insight into inevitable economic laws. 

Even more important in German 
eyes than the financial clauses are the 
provisions of the Young plan for the 
final liberation of the Rhine districts 
from foreign military occupation and 
the liberation of her railways, banks 
and taxation system from foreign su- 
pervision. This has long been resented 
as a very bitter humiliation. But now 
the Belgian and British troops are 
to withdraw within the next three 
months, and all the French troops are 
to be out of the Rhine territory by the 
end of June, 1930. And the Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations at Berlin, with all 
his supervising commissions, is to dis- 
appear, his functions to some extent 
being now taken over by the new In- 
ternational Bank. 
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reorganized his Cabinet, relin- 

quishing seven portfolios held by 

him hitherto—viz., Foreign Af- 
fairs, Colonies, War, Marine, Aviation, 
Public Works, and Corporations. He 
retained the posts of Premier and Min- 
ister of the Interior. In all, he ap- 
pointed nine new Ministers, all loyal 
Fascists and most of them young men, 
seven of them chosen from among his 
Under-Secretaries. 

The reorganization was based upon 
the Premier’s principle of rotating 
through the various ministerial posts 
the best men in the Fascist party, with 
the aim of building up a governing 
élite, and was held to show that Mus- 
solini had no intention of centring per- 
manently in his hands the most impor- 
tant portfolios in his Cabinet, but had 
merely wished to unify and become fa- 
miliar with their needs, thus enabling 
him to choose men best adapted to fill 
these posts. The Cabinet as reorgan- 
ized was as follows (the nine names 
first listed after that of Mussolini rep- 
resent the new appointees) : 

BENITO MUSSOLINI—Premier. 

DINO GRANDI—Foreign Minister. 

GENERAL DE BONO—Colonies. 

GENERAL PIETRO GOZZERA—War. 

REAR ADMIRAL GIUSEPPI SIBIANI— 

Marine. 

GENERAL BALBO—Aviation. 

MICHELE BIANCHI—Public Works. 

GIUSEPPI BoTTAI—Corporations. 


GIACOMO ACERBO—Agriculture and 
Forests. 

BALBINO GIULIANO—Public Education. 

SIGNOR Rocco—Justice and Cults. 

SIGNOR Mosconi—Finance. 

SIGNOR CIANI—Communications. 


P eran MUSSOLINI on Sept. 12 


Signor Bartelli, who had held the 
portfolio of National Economy (now 


renamed the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests), and Signor Belluzzo, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction (now the 
Ministry of Public Education), were 
retired from the Cabinet. Perhaps the 
leading figure in the new Cabinet is 
Signor Dino Grandi, one of the first 
Fascists, who- won honors for bravery 
in the World War as a Major of Alpine 
troops, and who rose successively from 
the posts of General in the Fascist 
Militia, Deputy, President of the Cham- 
ber, Under-Secretary for the Interior, 
and Foreign Under-Secretary. Grandi 
was specially honored by Mussolini dur- 
ing the recent Summer by being sent 
to Hungary as Italy’s High Plenipo- 
tentiary to repay Premier Bethlen’s 
courtesy visit to Italy the previous 
year. 

The escape in August of three Ital- 
ians—Professor Carlo Rosselli, Signor 
Emilio Lusso and Signor Francesco 
Nitti—from the detention island of 
Lipari, where they had been confined 
for some two years for opposition to the 
Fascist régime (see September Cur- 
RENT HIsTory) is reported to have been 
followed by counter-measures on the 
part of the Fascist authorities. Ac- 
cording to information received from 
Italy, the wife of Signor Rosselli, an 
English woman by birth, was arrested 
and placed in an ordinary police cell, 
but subsequently, owing to illness, was 
removed to a hotel, though still kept 
under surveillance. His brother was 
arrested immediately after the event 
and sent to Ustica, a detention island 
near Palermo, used, according to 
Fascist sources, only for ordinary crim- 
inals. Professor Rosselli and his friends 
are meanwhile protesting that their 
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families had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the escape, that in fact they did 
not even know of it and that these 
measures are mere reprisals. 

The occurrences have again focused 
attention upon the policy of the Italian 
Government in regard to political pris- 
oners on the islands used for detention 
purposes and on the life led by the po- 
litical prisoners confined there. Accord- 
ing to Signor Nitti who, with Professor 
Rosselli, had already served some 
months in jail for having helped Turati 
to escape from Italy, they were denied 
trial of any sort, were not even ques- 
tioned, and were handcuffed and forced 
to travel with hardened criminals. Fur- 
ther, pressure was brought to bear on 
thoir families to attempt useless ap- 
peals for their release. Life on these 
islands has been described by anti-Fas- 
cist refugees as a horrible existence in 
the company of abandoned criminals 
under conditions of utter squalor and 
misery. Accounts obviously inspired 
from Fascist sources give a quite dif- 
ferent picture. In the first place it is 
claimed that the two classes of common 
criminals and political prisoners are 
kept entirely separate, the first class 
being sent to the islands of Tremiti, 
Lapdeusa, Panteleria and Ustica, the 
latter to Lipari and Ponza. These two 
islands are described as having mild 
climates, fruitful soil and considerable 
scenic beauty. The men serving terms 
of political confinement are said to be 
left in complete freedom, They must 
report to the police twice a day, but 
aside from that they may come and 
go as they please. Their sentences do 
not include hard labor and they are 
paid 10 lire per day. It is stated, more- 
over, that every one sentenced to con- 
finement on the islands is given a med- 
ical examination to determine whether 
he can safely stand the change in resi- 
dence. If not, he is sent to some gov- 
ernment sanitarium under special po- 
lice surveillance. 

The new marriage regulations in 
Italy came into effect early in August. 
Previous to the Lateran accord persons 
married by the Church had also to be 
married by the State. Now the mar- 
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riage by the Church has legal status, 
Additional publicity is also provided 
for, as notice of a forthcoming marriage 
must be posted not only at the city 
hall but also at the parish church. 
Close cooperation between the ecclesi- 
astical and the civil authority is also 
insured by the requirement that the 
priest notify the proper civil officer of 
the marriage, and that he explain to 
the couple the regulations of the State 
as well as of the Church concerning 
marriage. 

The functioning of the Vatican State 
as an independent entity is evident in 
the new rules and regulations. A recent 
order issued by its governor provides 
that violation of the rules governing 
exportation of goods, or even attempted 
exportation of such goods, without pay- 
ing the official duties will be punished 
by a fine of $800, imprisonment up to 
three years and confiscation of the 
goods. The governor has ordered the 
new regulations rigorously applied for 
reasons of international law. 

In its international relations a con- 
troversy has developed between the 
Vatican and the authorities of the Brit- 
ish Crown Colony of Malta. The trouble 
arose when the Government of Malta 
declined to give a passport to a monk 
ordered to Sicily by the Italian superior 
of his monastery, on the ground that 
he was a British subject who was being 
sent away against his wishes and for 
political reasons. This resulted in a 
letter of protest to Lord Strickland, the 
representative of the British Govern- 
ment in Malta, from the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, in 
which he is reported to have advised 
the high prelates of Malta to oppose 
Lord Strickland’s interference in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the island. An 
acrimonious correspondence ensued, in 
the course of which Lord Strickland, 
supported by the British officials in 
Malta, accused the prelates of attempt- 
ing to undermine British authority by 
deliberate propaganda in favor of the 
Italian part of the population. The 
whole matter was finally brought to 
the attention of the British Minister 
to the Vatican State and ultimately led 
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to discussion in the British House of 
Commons. A treaty is said to be in 
preparation under papal auspices for 
the adjustment of the difficulty. 

Collaboration between labor and cap- 
ital in Italy, while provided for in prin- 
ciple by the labor charter and the labor 
legislation of 1926-27, does not always 
work without friction. At present there 
is a dispute over the suggested institu- 
tion in each factory of “factory com- 
missioners” to represent the working 
men in disputes with the “‘bosses,” The 
Fascist workers’ unions, with whom 
the suggestion originated, contend that 
the ordinary union machinery is too 
complicated to protect adequately the 
rights of each individual worker and 
that this simpler machinery is there- 
fore needed. The employers, with vivid 
memories of the difficulties caused by 
such committees in pre-Fascist days, 
are radically opposed to any such plan. 
The matter has been argued back and 
forth between the capital and labor 
press and has finally been referred to 
an intersyndical committee presided 
over by Mussolini. 


PAIN—The new draft Constitution 

presented to the National Assembly 
on July 5 for study and examination 
(see August CURRENT HISTORY) as 
compared with the Constitution of 1876 
curtails the power of the Cortes. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution of 1876 the 
power of making laws is invested in 
the Cortes with the King. The new 
draft inverts the order and says: “The 
King and the Cortes shall have the 
right to initiate laws.’’ It adds further: 
“Laws referring to foreign policy or 
to treaties, national defense or consti- 
tutional reform, together with those 
implying reduction of taxation or in- 
crease in national expenditure, are re- 
served to the exclusive initiative of the 
King and his responsible government.” 
It would also appear that a defeat in 
the Cortes will not be sufficient to 
turn out a Cabinet. Between the Cortes 
and the King is established a body 
called Cosejo del Reino (Council of the 
Realm), with the power to intervene 
in legislative matters. It consists of 
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thirty-six members in two classes, the 
first of which is composed of perma- 
nent members by virtue of birth or of- 
fice. It includes members of the royal 
family and high dignitaries of State 
and Church. The members of the second 
class are elected, one-third by universal 
suffrage and two-thirds in special col- 
leges by professions and classes. The 
Council is supposed to act as a buffer 
between the executive and legislative 
powers, but is severely criticized as 
being a tool in the hands of the execu- 
tive against the Cortes. 

The whole Constitution is meeting 
with bitter opposition from the side 
of labor. The General Labor Union 
Congress of Spain, in session at Madrid 
on Aug. 13, not only declined the in- 
vitation of General Primo de Rivera 
to participate through delegates in the 
National Assembly’s discussion of the 
proposed new Constitution but also 
issued a manifesto to the Spanish 
people in the form of an open letter 
to the Premier in which the Congress 
denounced government by monarchical 
dictatorship. The Spanish people, it 
declared, ‘‘are thirsting for liberty and 
justice, and will not be deceived by 
false promises of social reforms in the 
new Constitution.”’ The working classes, 
it continued, will not forget that their 
goal is “socialization of the country’s 
resources,.”’ Under the new Constitution 
Asiatic absolutism would be established 
in Spain and all progress would be 
wrecked by the excessive arbitrary 
powers given to the King. “If the pre- 
vious Constitution was a mask for ab- 
solutism, this proposed new one does 
not even trouble to wear a mask, but 
proclaims its absolute disdain for Span- 
ish democracy and liberalism.” 

Senor Sanchez Guerra, the ex-Pre- 
mier and civilian leader of the military 
revolt of last January (see CURRENT 
History for July, 1929, p. 639) is still 
a prisoner on board a gunboat at Va- 
lencia. His case was separated from 
that of the artillerymen at Ciudad Real 
and the Captain General of Valencia, 
who have already been convicted and 
sentenced, while the date of Senor 
Guerra’s trial has not even been fixed. 
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gust the trial of Professor Voi- 

tech Tuka, on charges of treason- 

able activities looking to the re- 
lease of Slovakia from Czech rule, con- 
tinued to absorb attention not only in 
Czechoslovakia but throughout Eu- 
rope. It developed that the starting 
point of the proceedings against the 
learned defendant was an article of his 
published last December asserting that 
the agreement of 1918 by which the 
Slovaks consented to cast in their lot 
with the Czechs and form the Czecho- 
slovak Republic contained a_ secret 
clause under which, if the Slovaks 
should not have attained complete au- 
tonomy at the end of ten years, that is, 
in December, 1928, the agreement 
should become void and the whole rela- 
tion of the Czechs to the Slovaks should 
be reconsidered. Professor Tuka con- 
tended that, Slovak autonomy not hav- 
ing been realized, a vacuum juris, that 
is, a condition of no regulation, set in, 
at the date mentioned, as between the 
two peoples. 

The defendant’s case was weakened 
by his inability to produce either the 
alleged secret clause or clear proof of 
its existence. In a lengthy address he 
urged the court to demand production 
of the original and promised that, if no 
secret clause existed, he would revise 
his entire attitude toward Slovak au- 
tonomy. But the court declined to ac- 
cede to his request. Father Andreas 
Hlinka, leader of the Slovak People’s 
party, strongly defended the accused 
from the witness box, declaring that 
the object of the prosecution was not 
only to punish Professor Tuka but to 
destroy the party which the two men 
have so long and ardently served. 

On Aug. 24 it was reported that the 
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Prague Government had ratified the 
protocol regarding the prolongation of 
the treaties of alliance between the 
members of the Little Entente, and also 
the tripartite treaty of conciliation and 
arbitration signed at the last meeting 
of the Little Entente at Belgrade. It 
was reaffirmed that the treaties of al- 
liance uniting Czechoslovakia, Ruma- 
nia and Yugoslavia are purely defensive 
and do not contain any secret clause. 


UGOSLAVIA—One by one, Croat 

politicians and leaders continue 
to elude the Yugoslav authorities and 
make their way into foreign countries 
with a view to rousing sympathy for 
the Croatian people in their protest 
against Serbian rule. [See article on 
pages 133-138 of this magazine.] On 
Aug. 25 it became known that M. 
Koshutich, a former Cabinet Minister 
and general secretary of the _ Croat 
Peasant party, disguised as a seaman, 
had succeeded in making his way in a 
fishing boat to Italy, and three days 
later the Viennese press disclosed that 
Dr. Anton Trumbich, often called the 
father of Croatian freedom, had effect- 
ed a sensational flight across the fron- 
tiers to the Austrian capital. The for- 
mer was an intimate friend and right- 
hand man of Stefan Radich, while the 
latter was the leading Croat on the 
Yugoslav committee in Paris which 
worked for the freedom of Croatia from 
Hungarian rule. It was announced that 
the two, in company with one or two 
other prominent emigrés, proposed to 
go to Geneva to lay a protest before 
the League of Nations against the 
treatment accorded the Croats under 
the existing dictatorship, and that they 
would go thence to London to present 
their case to the British Labor Govern- 
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ment. Meanwhile, indignation was 
aroused among the Croats by the ac- 
tion of the chief of police in Zagreb in 
forbidding all public commemoration 
of the death of Radich on Aug. 8, 1928. 

In an extended interview with a rep- 
resentative of The New York Times, 
printed in that newspaper on Aug. 29, 
King Alexander gave a highly interest- 
ing, and on the whole convincing, ex- 
planation of the reasons why the es- 
tablishment of the present dictatorship 
was a necessity. The interview was 
the first granted by the sovereign to a 
foreign correspondent in the six 
months since the coup d’état took place. 


ULGARIA—For more than half a 

century the Greek Church in Bul- 
garia has been under a ban of excom- 
munication, and therefore at odds with 
the Orthodox authorities elsewhere. 
The separation never touched doctrinal 
matters, but sprang only from the Bul- 
garians’ unwillingness to accept mem- 
bership in the See of Constantinople. It, 
however, has produced much ill feeling 
and at times it has been a weighty fac- 
tor in Balkan discord. On Aug. 15 it 
was announced that, after a month of 
negotiation, the Patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jeru- 
salem, the Archbishops of Poland and 
Cyprus and the Metropolitan of Sofia 
had concluded an agreement under 
which the excommunication will soon 
be canceled and the Bulgarian churches 
will make submission at a council 
to be assembled next year at Mount 
Athos. On the religious side, the devel- 
opment is significant, in particular, be- 
cause it tends to frustrate the supposed 
plan of the present Roman Pontiff to 
inaugurate a reunion with the entire 
Orthodox communion through its Bul- 
garian branch. In the political sphere, 
it is understood that Italy strenuously 
opposes the development, regarding it 
as part of a slow but perceptible Pul- 
garian advance toward Serbia, which 
began last year with the collapse of the 
proposal for the marriage of King 
Boris into the Italian royal family, 
and which, it is feared, eventually may 
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prove dangerous to Premier Musso- 
lini’s policy regarding Yugoslavia and 
the control of the Adriatic. 


OLAND—tThe traditional anniver- 
sary celebration of Pilsudski’s le- 
gions entering Russian Poland at the 
beginning of the World War was held 
in August at Nowy Sacz, in the Gali- 
cian highlands. Although the occasion 
was the fifteenth anniversary of the 
opening of the war, the celebration was 
not so well attended as previously, and 
for the first time the Marshal himself 
failed to appear. In the principal ad- 
dress, Colonel Slawek, leader of the 
government party in the Sejm, called 
upon all Poles to cooperate in the ef- 
fort to realize Pilsudski’s great pur- 
poses and ideals. 

Announcement that a direct steam- 
ship line between Gdynia and New 
York is soon to be inaugurated has 
served to bring to the world’s attention 
the creation of a wholly new European 
port which promises to attain substan- 
tial importance. In 1921 Gdynia was a 
fishing village of 200 inhabitants. To- 
day it is a thriving town of nearly 
30,000 population, and in 1928 no less 
than 2,000,000 tons of goods were han- 
dled, which is more than double the 
pre-war turnover of the new port’s 
rival, Danzig. 

According to reports presented at 
the fourth national convention of the 
Polish Federation of Labor, held at 
Warsaw in August, the organization is 
making steady gains and is again on 
the way toward the 400,000 member- 
ship mark which it reached in 1922. 
The labor movement was split asunder 
by the seizure of power by Pilsudski 
in May, 1926, and has been further re- 
tarded by attacks by the Communists 
and the near-Fascisti. 


UNGARY—In the middle of Au- 

gust it became known that the 
long-continued Rumano-Hungarian ne- 
gotiations on the question of compen- 
sation of the Hungarian land owners 
who opted for Hungarian nationality 
after the war, and whose estates fell 
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under Rumanian land reform, have def- 
initely broken down. Hungary consid- 
ers that this outcome is due to Ruma- 
nia’s desire to furnish compensation 
almost entirely in deliveries in kind, 
without making any provision whereby 
the value of such deliveries could be 
discounted in order to produce cash for 
the immediate satisfaction of the 
claimants. 

Former Empress Zita has left Spain 
and taken up her abode in Belgium in 
order to be near her eldest son, Arch- 
duke Otto, who has become a student 
at the University of Louvain. 


UMANIA—tThe Ministry of War 
will introduce a bill in Parliament 
this Autumn for a reduction of the pe- 
riod of military service. This step to- 
ward disarmament, though small, is 
welcomed in the Balkans, where the 
tendency lately has been all the other 
way. The training period for infantry 
and artillery recruits will be reduced 
from 24 to 18 months, and for frontier 
guards, gendarmes and sailors from 
36 to 24 months. 
Press dispatches of Aug. 23 an- 
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nounced that Vintila Bratianu intended 
to resign the leadership of the Liberal 
party, ostensibly because of ill health, 
though more probably because of dis- 
satisfaction with the state of the party, 
for which the former Premier is held 
responsible. 


REECE—While Premier Venizelos 
was representing his country at 
The Hague Conference on the Young 
plan, his political opponents at home 
won a number of decisive victories in 
municipal elections. Anti-Venizelist 
parties triumphed in Athens, Patras 
and Corinth, and Saloniki—always con- 
sidered a Venizelist citadel—elected a 
Royalist Mayor. Heartened by these 
triumphs, the opposition group is ex- 
pected to make the Premier’s course 
more difficult in national matters. 
Considerable feeling was stirred in 
August by the revelation that the 
mixed Greco-Bulgarian commission, ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations to 
fix the amount of indemnity payable 
to Greece by Bulgaria, has cost the two 
countries $2,500,000—a sum _ nearly 
equal to the whole amount in dispute. 


Denmark’s Disarmament Program 
By JOHN H. WUORINEN 


DEPARTMENT OF HIsTorY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
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Government of Denmark, headed 

by the veteran Socialist leader 

M. Stauning, came to office as 
the result of the Conservative defeat 
in the April elections. The outstanding 
issue in the contest was the question 
of reducing Denmark’s military and 
naval defenses. The victorious Labor- 
Radicals proposed to abolish armed de- 
fenses altogether. What may be con- 
sidered the official position of the Dan- 
ish Socialist party on this and other 
important questions was contained in 
the statement of A. Andersen, secre- 
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tary of the party, printed in The New 
York Times on Sept. 8: 

Our program aims at the reconstruc- 
tion of social legislation, the repeal of 
the trade union law, action against un- 
employment, ratification of interna- 
tional conventions of the International 
Labor Office and the League of Na- 
tions, modernizing of the laws relating 
to banks and joint stock companies, 
control over monopolies, land reform, 
school reform. and the passing of the 
disarmament bill. When Parliament as- 
sembles the government will present its 
proposals, and the disarmament propo- 
sals, in particular, will, of course, let 
loose the political fight. This question 
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is the one which will arouse the greatest 
interest abroad not only among our 
friends but also among our common 
enemies. 

The international of the militarists 
functions in such instances quite as well 
as the international of the working 
class. In the great and small military 
States the militarists are already at 
work to set at naught, with the help of 
Danish militarists, in a press cam- 
paign, the clearly expressed will of the 
Danish people. * * * We shall, of 
course, continue our policy in conform- 
ity with the will of the majority of 
the electorate. And here no doubt is 
possible. There is a majority of about 
100,000 votes for disarmament, and it 
is precisely the Conservative party, 
which conducted its campaign in the 
traditional manner with “national” slo- 
gans, that suffered on this occasion the 
greatest defeat in the history of Danish 
conservatism. 

International disarmament is still 
awaited—ten years after the establish- 
ment ot the League of Nations. The 
great majority of the Danish population 
has declared by its vote that it can no 
longer wait for others and bear a bur- 
den of millions year after year for the 
sake of maintaining a military appa- 
ratus which all experts have declared 
to be futile. 

The Danish population has * * #* 
recognized the truth that a small coun- 
try like Denmark, with an immense 
coast line, many islands and an ac- 
cordingly scattered small population, 
cannot possibly defend itself with mili- 
tary force in a modern war. The dis- 
armament proposals, which will again 
be adopted by the lower house before 
the end of this year, provide for the 
following new arrangements: 

The army and the fleet will be trans- 
formed into a frontier police and a State 
marine, to enable Denmark to fulfill its 
duties as a neutral State and member 
of the League of Nations in accordance 
with the existing regulations. 

The new institutions will be subordi- 
nated to the Prime Minister. The War 
and Marine Ministries will be abol- 
ished. The fortifications will be dis- 
mantled. The general obligatory mili- 
tary service will be done away with. All 
men over 20 years of age will be regis- 
tered every year. Those who do not 
wish to be trained in the frontier police 
or the marine must inform the authori- 
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ties. From the remaining men fit for 
service the necessary number for train- 
ing (1,600 men) will be drawn each 
year. Voluntary military bodies will be 
forbidden. 

The combined strength of the fron- 
tier police will be about 13,000 men. The 
State marine will be composed as fol- 
lows: Six ships of not more than 8,000 
tons in all; 24 ships of not more than 
3,600 tons in all; some mine and depot 
ships and 12 cutters. The yearly pay- 
ments for both institutions will be re- 
duced from fifty to sixty million crowns 
to seventeen million. 


As the Labor-Radical coalition has 
sixty-seven representatives in the lower 
house against an opposition of sev- 
enty-one, Premier Stauning will have 
clearer sailing when Parliament meets 
in October than he had three years ago, 
when his government was wrecked on 
the question of increasing unemploy- 
ment benefits and a small capital levy, 
after its disarmament bill had been 
accepted by the lower house. 


INLAND—Having suffered defeat 
at the hands of the electorate in 
the general elections in July, the Man- 
tere Cabinet resigned on Aug. 3, but 
was prevailed upon to remain in office 
until a new Ministry had been formed. 
M. Kallio of the Agrarian party com- 
pleted the formation of the new gov- 
ernment by the middle of the month 
and assumed the reins on Aug. 16. The 
new Cabinet consists of the following 
personnel: 
M. K. KALLIO—Premier. 
H. ProcopeE—Foreign Minister. 
A. LINTURI—Interior. 
J. NIUKKANEN—Defense. 
T. REINIKKA—Finance. 
A. KUKKONEN—Education. 
M. K. ELLILA—Agriculture. 
M. J. LAHDENSUO—Communications. 
M. P. HEIKKINEN—Commerce. 
M. J. LEPPALA—Social Affairs (tempo- 
rary). 


It is worthy of note that M. Procopé, 
who has severed all party connections, 
was retained in the position he has held 
in several Ministries. All but two of the 
other appointees represent the Agra- 
rian group, which seems determined 
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to carry on the work of M. Sunila, 
whose Agrarian Cabinet left office last 
December. However, the exclusion not 
only of M. Sunila but of five of his 
colleagues from the present govern- 
ment may mean that the Agrarians 
have decided upon a change in policy. 
That this is the case is suggested by 
the program of the party as formulated 
by M. Kallio when he assumed office. 
Some of the reforms of the Sunila Cab- 
inet were mentioned only 1n passing— 
decrease in military expenditures, 
shortening of the term of service in the 
army, changes in the protective tariff 
—while other matters received greater 
attention. The economic life of the 
country would receive particular at- 
tention, definite vigilance against the 
activities of Communists and other ex- 
treme radicals, it was promised, and a 
faithful enforcement of the prohibition 
law was mentioned as a major objec- 
tive. As regards the question of in- 
creased salaries for State employes, 
which caused the resignation of the 
Mantere Cabinet, M. Kallio stated that 
the matter would receive adequate at- 
tention, but demanded that the govern- 
ment be given a chance to solve the 
problem “in peace and without being 
subject to undue pressure.” A sugges- 
tion of the course this effort would 
take was given on Aug. 17, when Mr, 
Juutilainen introduced a proposal con- 
templating the introduction of the 
eight-hour day into the whole gov- 
ernmental machine. This would mean 
a substantial increase in efficiency, 
which, in turn, would make possible a 
lesser number of State employes, with 
more adequate salaries. 

With the coming of dark Fall nights 
smuggling of alcohol begins to come to 
the fore. It was reported on Aug. 21 
that no less than eighteen ships with 
liquor cargoes were “laying siege” to 
the country. While the crews on these 
ships are overwhelmingly German or 
Estonian, their flags indicate Greece, 
Panama, Hungary and other similar 
maritime States as the land of origin. 
As some of the larger ships carry 100,- 


000 liters and more, the authorities - 


anticipate substantial captures as well 
as lower prices of liquor in the open 
market. 


WEDEN—Despite the liberal Bratt 

system, Sweden seems unable to 
escape trouble with liquor smugglers. 
It was reported on Aug. 20 that the 
customs had confiscated a considerable 
amount of liquor on the eastern coast, 
and a couple of days later the au- 
thorities in Stockholm captured large 
quantities of spirits obviously de- 
signed for the Stockholm market. 
The seriousness of the situation was 
suggested by a statement published 
a week earlier by the Ostgdten. Com- 
menting on the flood of illegal liquor 
which is assuming disquieting pro- 


portions, the newspaper said: “It is 
hardly necessary to emphasize the 
danger to society which now threatens. 
It is an alarming sign of the times 
that the youth of the land has fallen 
victim to 


the use of illegal spirits. 
That those who frequently 
admit and occasionally strongly em- 
phasize the importance of national 
sobriety at times openly disregard 
the regulations designed to prevent the 
misuse of intoxicants, and thus delib- 
erately undermine the respect for such 
enactments, means nothing less than 
cooperation with smugglers, and lead- 
ing our youth astray, and constitutes 
an attack upon the future of our coun- 
try.” The remedy for the situation, it 
was suggested, would mean great fi- 
nancial sacrifices to combat effectively 
the traffic of the smugglers. 


ORWAY—According to a state- 

ment issued on Sept. 9, Norway 
and the United States have concluded 
an agreement, which will go into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1930, whereby American visi- 
tors in Norway will no longer be re- 
quired to obtain passport visas. The 
United States, on its part, waives the 
fees for non-immigrant visas for Nor- 
wegian travelers in this country. 

The “nationalist baptism” of Trond- 
hjem, described in these pages in the 
August issue, continued to interest the 
press during August. Commenting on a 
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proposal that Trondhjem be freed of 
the new name Nidaros, which will go 
into effect in January, 1930, the Oslo 
sheet Tidens Tegn expressed the oppo- 
sition point of view as follows: “The 
change of the name of Trondhjem was 
an unforgivable disregard of the clear- 
ly expressed -will of the people. It 
meant a type of violence which created 
a spontaneous and general indignation 
the like of which has not been wit- 
nessed in Norway for many a day.” The 
paper held that the supporters of the 
Landsmaal movement had invited the 
chastisement administered by the reac- 
tion of the Trondhjemese and others 
opposed to these extremes of national- 
istic agitation. 


STONIA—The Strandman Ministry 
i was subjected to an attack at the 
meeting of the Riigikogu on July 26, 
when the Socialist M. Ast charged 
that the government was pursuing a 
wholly conservative policy, and stated 
that his party would not support it. 
Several Communists joined in the at- 
tack. M. Strandman defended the gov- 
ernment’s stand, and the debate closed 
with the majority of the Riigikogu en- 
dorsing the policies of the Ministry. 
According to a statement in the Re- 
val sheet Paevaleht printed on July 
29, the Estonian land reform is nearing 
its completion. The complicated ques- 
tion of compensating foreign land own- 
ers for the losses sustained when the 
reform was put into operation has been 
satisfactorily settled in all but two 
cases, and these will be disposed of in 
the near future. 


ATVIA—The Latvian Parliament 
convened in extra session on Aug. 

16. It was brought together by the ef- 
forts of the Social Democrats, who had 
found fault with the policy of the gov- 
ernment and intended to call it on the 
carpet. Four parts of the government’s 
program had aroused the ire of the So- 
cialists : its attitude toward the ques- 
tion of assisting the organizations of 
former German soldiers (some of 
whom fought against Latvia ten years 
ago); its credit policy; the contem- 
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plated changes in the defenses of the 
country, and the supervision of sick- 
ness insurance funds. 

Anticipating the extra session, the 
Premier, M. Zelmins, convened the rep- 
resentatives of the leading parties on 
Aug. 9. The meeting disclosed that the 
reforms within the army, sponsored by 
M. Osol, were likely to become the main 
object of the Socialists’ attack, and a 
number of representatives of the Cen- 
tre group urged the cessation of the 
work of reorganization in order to ease 
the position of the Ministry. The Na- 
tionalists, who count M. Osol among 
their members, refused to accept this 
decision, interpreted as a repudiation 
of the Minister of Defense, and made it 
clear that they would no longer sup- 
port the government in the event of 
the decision being carried out. Two 
days later the negotiations between 
MM. Zelmins and Osol seemed to bring 
the crisis to a head when the Premier 
urged the latter to abandon the pro- 
gram of reorganization and M. Osol 
refused to do so, perhaps because Presi- 
dent Semgals was reported as support- 
ing the policy of army reform. 

When the session convened the de- 
bates disclosed the fact that the 
Coalition Government was in a strong 
position. The Social Democrats as- 
sumed a less militant attitude than had 
been expected, and Premier Zelmins 
emerged victorious from the fray. 


ITHUANIA—That internal difficul- 
L ties still disturb Lithuania was 
disclosed by the dispatch from Kovno, 
telling of the attack by the Minister of 
Education upon the university at the 
capital. The university authorities 
were informed on Aug. 5 that all pro- 
fessors at the university would be re- 
lieved of their positions on Sept. 1, 
when new appointees would take their 
places. The president of the university 
was included among those dismissed. A 
week earlier attacks upon the Jews at 
the capital and elsewhere were in the 
public eye. It was reported that four- 
teen Social Democrats were condemned 
to be executed in the closing days of 
July. 
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domestic affairs of the Soviet 
Union, the temper of public 

_ Opinion and the acts of gov- 
ernment have been dominated by the 
overshadowing importance of the 
events on the Manchurian frontier 
which are reviewed in another place. 
The country’s leaders have made no 
attempt to incite the people to a war- 
like mood. With the exception of the 
Red Star, organ of the army, all the 
official Soviet journals have shown re- 
straint and temperance in their treat- 
ment of Manchurian events, with the 
obvious intent of forestalling an uncon- 
trollable popular demand for war. But 
the Russian people, especially the wage 
earners and members of the youth or- 
ganizations, have been swept by the 
war spirit with increasing intensity as 
negotiations with China have been pro- 
longed; and the Soviet Government has 
made skillful use of this psychological 
setting to advance policies to which the 
Stalin régime is committed. The entire 
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Russian people has been persuaded that’ 


the threat on the eastern frontier and 
the behavior of the other nations with 
regard to it are proof of a world-wide 
conspiracy to throttle the infant pro- 
letarian republic; and Communists 
everywhere interpret these events as 
an attack upon the faith which they 
profess. 

Perhaps the chief effect of the re- 
sulting psychological situation has been 
the enthusiastic popular response to the 
measures taken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to insure the success of its indus- 
trial and economic program. Few peo- 
ple appreciate to what extent this pro- 
gram calls upon the people of Russia 
for service and sacrifice. Indeed, the 


burden to be borne by all social classes 
in the country is probably beyond par- 
allel in the history of any nation, Dur- 
ing the first year of the program ending 
Sept. 30, the workers of Russia have 
been asked to increase production 20 
per cent and, out of their miserably 
small incomes, to save $3,500,000,000 
for investment. The Kremlin has seized 
the present opportunity to revise the 
estimates for next year which were 
similar, calling now for a 35 per cent 
increase of production over this year’s 
level and a reinvestment of $5,000,- 
000,000. This increased burden will 
be brought to bear upon the common 
man in the form of harder and longer 
hours of work, lower wages and 
higher taxes. On Aug. 27 the gov- 
ernment gave official notice of the 
lot in store for the worker by abol- 
ishing Sunday as a day of rest and pro- 
viding for a universal seven-day contin- 
uous work week, with, however, a day 
off for each worker. A year ago large 
sections of the people were openly skep- 
tical of the success of the comparative- 
ly moderate program; but these in- 
creased demands have been accepted 
unanimously and with enthusiasm. 

As to the probabilities of the success 
of this ambitious program, some evi- 
dence is presented in the recently pub- 
lished preliminary estimates for the 
budget of the next fiscal year begin- 
ning Oct. 1, 1929, which gives a survey 
of the results achieved during the pre- 
ceding year. If these figures are re- 
liable this first of the five years has 
been marked by success. Industrial 
production has increased 24 per cent 
instead of 21.4 per cent, as planned; 
$4,000,000,000 instead of the estimated 
$3,500,000,000 has been invested in new 
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equipment. The socialization of agri- 
culture has advanced more rapidly than 
was expected. In the North Caucasus 
collective farms now number 17 per 
cent of the total; in the Ukraine, 10 per 
cent, and throughout Soviet Russia 
proper, 10 per cent. In Russia proper 
the collective farms were expected to 
number 7,000, with a total of 780,000 
hectares under cultivation; they now 
number 11,340, covering 4,000,000 hec- 
tares. Whereas the original plan pro- 
vided for 20,000,000 hectares in col- 
lective farms by the end of the five- 
year period in 1933, it is now expected 
that 13,000,000 hectares will be so 
organized before the end of next year 
and double the original estimate by 
the end of the whole period. These 
achievements are the more significant 
since they represent a victory over a 
sullen and stubbornly resisting peas- 
antry which is required to abandon 
firmly entrenched traditions of prop- 
erty and technique. 

Another phase of the prevailing tem- 
per of the Russian public is seen in the 
leftward shift of opinion in official and 
party circles. The Stalin faction has 
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been described to the outside world as 
but moderately communistic; but if 
this was ever true that character has 
now been discarded. The month of Au- 
gust has witnessed the party “cleans- 
ing” (Chiska), which is so unique a 
feature of communism in contrast with 
all other political parties save the Fas- 
cists of Italy. Each of the 1,500,000 
members, each candidate on the writing 
lists, each child in the youth organiza- 
tions has been called before the inquisi- 
tors to be interrogated in public regard- 
ing the purity of his faith. The inquisi- 
tion takes place in the local party “cell’’ 
before three officials from a different 
locality. No party member, however 
prominent or lowly, can escape the or- 
deal; nor does high rank temper the 
severity of the questioning. The verdict 
of approval or expulsion is usually 
given by the audience, and both the 
nature of the questions asked and the 
reaction of the meeting in rendering 
the verdict indicate the tone prevailing 
in the party at the moment. This year 
the questions turned on points of Com- 
munist orthodoxy—belief in the class 
war and world-wide proletarian revolu- 
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tion, abhorrence for the institution of 
private property and profit enterprise. 
Penances were prescribed and, in ex- 
treme cases, expulsion was decreed for 
many members whose lukewarmness or 
moderation would have passed muster 
six months ago. Through it all has 
been evident a resurgence of Commu- 
nist faith which harks back to the days 
of Lenin. 

This renewed aggressiveness of doc- 
trine and tactics has been apparent in 
the Communist parties of all other 
countries with the single exception of 
the United States. Here the movement 
has been under the leadership of Jay 
Lovestone, who, according to the offi- 
cers of the Comintern at Moscow, has 
led the majority of the party members 
into the heresy that conditions in this 
country make pure communism of the 
Lenin type quite impossible of achieve- 
ment. For months Moscow repeatedly 
censured the American party for its 
factionalism and disloyalty and when 
this treatment had no effect, Lovestone 
and his lieutenants were summoned to 
Russia to receive personal censure and 
more emphatic commands. The result 
of this measure, however, was not to 
increase harmony within the American 
party, but to split it into bitterly an- 
tagonistic groups. Lovestone repudiat- 
ed the orders of the Comintern and re- 
fused to appear before the international 
authorities, cabling from Europe in- 
structions to his faction in this country 
to seize the party property, including 
the official journal, and to expel those 
members who remained loyal to the 
Comintern. For this treason he was 
summarily expelled from the party by 
Moscow and leadership was given to 
W. Z. Foster, who left office in the 
American Federation of Labor to join 
the Communist movement and who has 
been identified with a small minority 
of Americans remaining loyal to the 
Third International. During the month 
of August dissension developed within 
the American party to such a degree 
that Moscow was moved to cable orders 
expelling most of the men who have 
hitherto held prominent office in the 
organization. At the present time com- 
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munism in the United States has lost 
all semblance of that unity which is a 
cardinal principle of its creed. The out- 
lawed group under Lovestone’s leader- 
ship—apparently a majority of the 
party—is engaged in organizing a dis- 
tinctively American movement profess- 
ing a greatly modified form of social- 
ism and repudiating all authority from 
Moscow; while the remnant of the old 
party fulminates through its official 
journal, the Daily Worker, against 
these “renegades, traitors and degen- 
erates.” American communism has 
never been numerically strong, embrac- 
ing at the most some 40,000 members, 
but has gained in effectiveness through 
common loyalty to an autocratic leader; 
its disruption will go far toward nulli- 
fying its influence in this country. 

The conference in London between 
M. Dovgalevsky, the Soviet envoy, and 
Mr. Henderson, British Foreign Minis- 
ter, which was to have been the first 
step toward a re-establishment of An- 
glo-Russian diplomatic relations, has 
ended in failure. It was found impos- 
sible to reconcile the viewpoints of the 
two countries with respect to the terms 
upon which relations should be re- 
sumed. Despite the Labor party’s cam- 
paign promises of speedy recognition 
for Russia, the British Government pre- 
sented two demands as conditions pre- 
cedent to any discussion of the ques- 
tion, namely, that the Soviet Union 
guarantee the cessation of Communist 
propaganda in Great Britain and un- 
dertake to reimburse both the treasury 
and the citizens of the country for 
losses suffered in the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Russia, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that all such questions should 
be postponed until after diplomatic re- 
lations had been restored. The confer- 
ence was broken up on the first of Au- 
gust by the abrupt withdrawal of the 
Russian envoy, and no further steps 
have yet been taken to bring the two 
countries together. 

Because of the significant réle they 
have played in the history of Soviet 
foreign relations, a word of explanation 
is in point here with regard to these 
demands of the British Government. 
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As early as May 22, 1922, when the 
powers in conference at Geneva made 
the first public declaration of the 
world’s attitude toward Bolshevist Rus- 
sia, these same conditions were laid 
down as indispensable to the inclusion 
of Russia within the family of nations. 
The answer of the Soviet Union at that 
time and since has been firm and con- 
sistent. It asserts that Communist 
propaganda is the work of the Third 
International, for which it, as a govern- 
ment, could not be held responsible. 
The financial claims of foreign treasur- 
ies, the Soviet Government insists, have 
been liquidated by the revolution, which 
frees the new State from obligation for 
the acts of the extinct former State; 
the losses of foreign citizens cannot 
now be compensated without a surren- 
der of the foundation principle upon 
which its whole program of socializa- 
tion is established. Against this position 
of the Soviet Government the great 
powers, acting first in unison and later 
as individuals, have contended in vain. 
With the exception of the United 
States, each of the great nations and 
seventeen lesser States as well have 
been obliged to concede recognition to 
the Soviet Union with their conditions 
unfulfilled. It is true that in certain 
treaties Russia, while denying official 
responsibility, has agreed to forbid the 
use of its foreign agencies for Commu- 
nist propaganda; but in none has it rec- 
ognized the justice of the financial 
claims. The nearest approach to a 
concession on this point is to be 
found in the treaty of 1925 with 
Japan, which binds the Soviet Union 
to accord that State as favorable 
treatment as any third party in the 
matter of debt payment. Great Brit- 
ain abandoned the effort to gain an 
acknowledgment of financial claims in 
the previous treaty of recognition with 
Russia in 1924. Great Britain’s present 
attitude has the interesting effect of 
placing it, a country governed by a 
socialistic party, in harmony with the 
attitude of conservative America and 
in contrast with that of all other im- 
portant countries. Judging from the 
tenacity with which the Soviet Union 
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has clung to its position in the past, 
and also from the tone of the Russian 
comment on the failure of the recent. 
negotiations in London, there is slight 
hope that the British Government will 
succeed in its present endeavor. 

The Russian airplane, Land of the 
Soviets, which left Moscow on Aug. 7 
on its flight to New York via the Pa- 
cific, has been delayed by a forced land- 
ing in the wilderness of Siberia. The 
first lap of the journey from Moscow to 
Omsk, a distance of 1,368 miles, was 
made in record time; the second lep to 
Novo-Sibirsk and the third to Kras- 
noyarsk were completed successfully; 
but on the fourth lap the plane came 
to grief in the forest region not far 
from the Manchurian frontier. The 
pilots and crew escaped without injury. 

In line with the desire for closer rela- 
tions with the United States, the Rus- 
sian Government sent, during August, 
a group of fifty Soviet engineers and 
executives to join the force of 150 
which has been here for some time. The 
delegates represent major branches of 
Soviet industry and are here for the 
purpose of establishing technical bu- 
reaus in connection with large Ameri- 
can enterprises through which to trans- 
mit advice and assistance to the indus- 
tries of Russia. Already close affilia- 
tions have been established between 
leading companies in this country and 
the Soviet industrial groups, including 
on this side the Ford Motor Company, 
the International General Electric Com- 
pany, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
and two large coal companies. Con- 
tracts are to be entered into with nu- 
merous other American concerns. For 
many months the official and party 
journals of Russia have been signifi- 
cantly silent on the subject of diplo- 
matic recognition by the United States, 
apparently having abandoned this ob- 
jective for the time being in view of 
the firm attitude of our State Depart- 
ment toward the matter of preliminary 
guarantees. But the policy of cement- 
ing business contacts over a wide range 
of our industrial field has been pressed 
vigorously as an alternative means of 
accomplishing the same purpose. 
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bances arising out of the ques- 

tion of the Wailing Wall, violent 

fighting began between Arabs 
and Jews on Aug. 23, the Arabs usually 
taking the aggressive but the Jews de- 
fending themselves vigorously. On the 
following day martial law was pro- 
claimed in Jerusalem and a state of 
emergency throughout all Palestine. 
British troops began to be brought from 
Egypt, and British warships were or- 
dered from Malta. The High Commis- 
sioner, Sir John Chancellor, hastened 
back from vacation in England, arriv- 
ing Aug. 27. For a few days Arab at- 
tacks increased, and fears were ex- 
pressed that bands would invade from 
Syria, Transjordania and the Nejd, and 
even that the whole Moslem world 
might rise. Jews the world over be- 
came greatly alarmed over the situa- 
tion. British forces, however, brought 
the country gradually under control, so 
that by Sept. 7 extraordinary measures 
began to be relaxed and investiga- 
tions were started into the cause and 
progress of the troubles. Deaths of- 
ficially reported to Aug. 31 were about 
200, and cases in hospital were over 
300. More than half of the casualties 
were Jewish, and only a few were Chris- 
tian. Two or three Englishmen were 
killed and a number wounded. Consid- 
erable property belonging to Jews was 
destroyed or carried off. From a sup- 
posed condition of unusual tranquillity 
and peace, emotions mounted rapidly 
to extreme fear and hatred. The de- 
velopment of events may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


A bn PRELIMINARY _ distur- 
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About Aug. 1 Sir John Chancellor 
had stated to a group of English Zionist 
Jews that there was now a feeling of 
stability and security in Palestine such 
as the country had not experienced in 
some years. Nevertheless, on Aug. 3 
there was a small disturbance at the 
Wailing Wall, when Moslems interfered 
with Jewish worship and were checked 
by the police. It will be remembered 
that a year ago on the Day of Atone- 
ment the police removed a screen which 
the Jews had set up to separate the men 
and the women, on the ground that the 
religious status quo had been violated; 
and that this action caused a considera- 
ble agitation among Jews all over the 
world. Later the Moslems began some 
building operations on the platform 
above the wall, and when Jews pro- 
tested the Moslems were held to be 
within their rights. 

At the Zionist Congress at Zurich, in 
the middle of August, the claim was 
made that the rights of the Jews under 
the mandate were greater than as ex- 
pressed by the status quo. The demand 
was made that the rights of the Jews 
at the Wailing Wall, infringed by Mos- 
lem building and sometimes disturbed 
by Moslem singing and dancing, should 
be enlarged. 

On Aug. 14 some 10,000 Jews gath- 
ered at the wall on annual pilgrimage 
and were so protected by the police that 
no disturbance occurred. Some 2,000 
youths, however, marched to the wal! 
carrying blue and white Zionist flags, 
and took an oath “to sacrifice all for 
the western wall. ‘Fighting began two 
days later after the Moslem religious 
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services at the Mosque of Omar. Arabs 
say that a Jewish youth threw a bomb 
among the worshipers. Jews say that 
the Moslems returning from their ser- 
vices invaded the Jewish area at the 
wall without provocation and destroyed 
Jewish property there. On the following 
day, Arab boys threw stones at Jewish 
boys who were playing ball, and in the 
ensuing fight one of the Jewish boys, 
Abraham Nuzrachi, was stabbed; taken 
to the hospital, he died there two days 
later. Meantime, several other clashes 
had resulted in wounds and arrests. The 
funeral of the Jewish youth became a 
demonstration, and its leaders endeav- 
ored to follow a route forbidden by the 
police. This led to a fight, in which some 
twenty-eight Jews were beaten. 

Active general fighting broke out be- 
tween Arabs and Jews on Aug. 23, 
after the unusually well-attended ser- 
vices of the Moslems at the Mosque of 
Omar. Nine Jews and three Arabs were 
reported killed, and about 110 persons 
were wounded. According to the re- 
ports, the Arabs used clubs and dag- 
gers, while the police and some Jews 
constituting a defense organization had 
firearms. Business ceased in Jerusalem. 
Fighting beeame general and spread 
rapidly to other towns and regions of 
Palestine. Martial law was proclaimed 
and censorship was imposed. Printing 
was forbidden. Troops were brought by 
airplane from Egypt and warships were 
started from Malta. 

An unexpected attack at Hebron on 
Aug. 25 resulted in the death of some 
seventy Jews, thirty of whom were stu- 
dents at the rabbinical college. Among 
these were twelve American citizens. 
The remaining Jews at Hebron were 
brought by the police to Jerusalem. A 
force of 650 soldiers arrived that after- 
noon from Egypt, and warships reached 
Jaffa the following morning. Requests 
were made that the United States Gov- 
ernment send a warship, but it was 
decided that the British were fully 
aware of their responsibility and were 
taking adequate measures. No Ameri- 
can citizens were killed except at 
Hebron. 


On Aug. 27, Arab leaders in Jeru- 
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salem issued a proclamation stating 
that there was no truth in the rumor 
that the British Government was giving 
arms to the Jews with which to kill 
Arabs, and calling on all to return to 
their peaceful occupations. On the same 
day the World Zionist organization 
presented requests to Lord Passfield, 
British Colonial Secretary, for compen- 
sation for Jewish life and property, 
liberty for Jews in Palestine to arm in 
self-defense, punishment of guilty per- 
sons and negligent officers, and a clear 
statement of British policy as regards 
the Jewish “national home.” American 
Zionists presented similar but more 
strongly stated requests to Secretary 
Stimson. 

Actual fighting came rapidly to an 
end, beginning in Jerusalem. One of the 
last places to suffer severely was Safed, 
where some twenty were killed and 
many wounded, and there was consid- 
erable looting and burning. The press 
was set free on Sept. 1. On the same 
day, the High Commissioner issued a 
proclamation which offended Arab lead- 
ers as placing the blame too heavily on 
the Arab population, in advance of in- 
vestigation. He said: 

I have returned from the United King- 
dom to find to my distress the country 
in a state of disorder and a prey to 
unlawful violence. I have learned with 
horror of atrocious acts committed by 
bodies of ruthless and bloodthirsty evil- 
doers, of savage murders perpetrated 
upon the defenseless members of the 
Jewish population, regardless of age and 
sex, accompanied, as at Hebron, by acts 
of unspeakable savagery, of the burning 
of farms and houses in town and country 
and of looting and destruction of prop- 
erty. These crimes have brought upon 
their authors the execration of all civil- 
ized people throughout the world. 

My first duties are to restore order 
in the country and inflict stern punish- 
ment upon those found guilty of the acts 
of violence. All necessary measures will 
be taken to achieve those ends, and I 
charge all inhabitants of Palestine to 
assist me in discharging these duties. 

In accordance with the undertaking 
which I gave the Arab executive before 
I left Palestine in June, I initiated dis- 
cussions with the Secretary of State, 
when in England, on the subject of con- 
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stitutional changes in Palestine, but in 
view of the recent events I shall suspend 
these discussions with his Majesty’s 
Government. 

In order to put a stop to the menda- 
cious statements that have recently been 
circulated on the subject of the Wailing 
Wall, I hereby, with the concurrence of 
his Majesty’s Government, make it 
known that I intend to give effect to 
the principles laid down in The White 
Paper of Nov. 19, 1928, after methods 
of applying them have been determined. 

The White Paper acknowledged the 
Jewish right of access to the western 
wall of the temple, commonly known as 
the Wailing Wall, for the purposes of 
devotion. Jewish worshipers are en- 
titled to bring appurtenances as per- 
mitted under the Turkish régime. They 
are not, however, entitled to put up a 
screen separating men and women wor- 
shipers, as was attempted on the Day 
of Atonement in 1928, when the British 
police officials tore down the screen 
and dispersed the worshipers. 


A few days later the High Commis- 
sioner announced a plan which was not 
warmly welcomed by the Jews. A spe- 
cial group of courts was to be set up, 
consisting of Englishmen only, to try 
impartially all persons connected with 
the disturbances and to seek out the 
causes of the trouble. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 6, Arthur 
Henderson, British Foreign Minister, 
reported to the League of Nations on 
the Palestine situation. He stated that 
up to Aug. 31, official information 
numbered the killed as Moslems 83, 
Christians 4, and Jews 109; and the 
wounded in hospital as Moslems 122, 
Christians 10, and Jews 183. He could 
not affirm that the disturbances were 
ended, but said that the situation had 
been kept in hand. Martial law was not 
in force, and participants in the disturb- 
ances were being tried in the ordinary 
civil courts, with the help of specia’ 
impartial tribunals. A commission of 
inquiry had been appointed under Sir 
Walter Shaw, containing one Member 
of Parliament from each of the three 
major parties. The inquiry was to be 
“limited to the immediate emergency 
and will not extend to considerations of 
major policy. When its report has been 
received, it will be a matter for the 
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WHY DID HI 
HEVER. PICK THIS 
BEAT ?!! 


The international policeman has his ups 
and downs! 
—Goshen News-Times 


earnest consideration of his Majesty’s 
Government of the United Kingdom 
along what lines, within the terms of 
the mandate, the future policy of Pal- 
estine should be directed.” 

The impartiality of the British Gov- 
ernment is evidenced by the extent to 
which both sides attack its administra- 
tion in Palestine. Arabs and Moslems 
in Egypt, India and elsewhere charge 
the British with a pro-Jewish policy. 
Jews claim that Arabs have been fa- 
vored above themselves. In particular, 
they say that prompt and adequate 
measures at the beginning would have 
prevented nearly all the bloodshed and 
destruction. 

Various Moslem groups, and many 
influential Englishmen, urge the aboli- 
tion of the Balfour Declaration and the 
establishment in Palestine of an Assem- 
bly with representation in proportion to 
the elements of the population, which 
would assign not over 20 per cent of 
the members to the Jews, about 10 per 
cent to the Christians and about 70 per 
cent to the Moslem Arabs. An important 
statement of these demands was made 
by a delegation of American citizens of 
Arabic birth or descent to Secretary of 
State Stimson in Washington on Sept. 
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6. The delegation, headed by Ameen 
Rihani, an eminent Syrian writer, rep- 
resented the Palestine National League, 
the New Syria party, and the Young 
Men’s Moslem Society. Reciting the 
fundamental causes of the Arab upris- 
ing, the statement read: 

Our cause and national aspirations are 
based on the following historical facts: 

For 1,300 years the Arabs have been 
in complete and continuous occupation 
of the country, and throughout all these 
years they have lived in peace and har- 
mony with the Jews. Never in the his- 
tory of the Arab empires, whether in 
Syria, Iraq, Egypt or Andalusia, has 
Jewish persecution been known. 

Under the Turkish rule, which was 
but tolerated, the Arabs have always 
aspired to national importance, and a 
chance for the realization of this aspira- 
tion loomed on the horizon during the 
World War. 

During January, 1916, the British Gov- 
ernment succeeded in getting ex-King 
Hussein, then the ruler of the Hedjaz 
and the leader of the Arab movement, 
to join the Allies, and entered into an 
agreement with him through its Resi- 
dent in Cairo, Sir Henry MacMahon. 

Article I of this agreement is as fol- 
lows: 

“The British Government agrees to 
help in the formation of an Arab em- 
pire completely independent in its inter- 
nal and foreign affairs, bounded on the 
east by the Persian Gulf, on the west 
by the Red Sea, the Egyptian frontier 
and the Mediterranean, on the north 
by the boundary line of the two vilayets 
of Aleppo and Mosul to the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and down to the Persian 
Gulf. The Colony of Aden shall not be 
included in this State.” 

But these boundaries include Syria 
and Palestine. 

In November, 1917, the British Gov- 
ernment issued the Balfour Declaration, 
which “views with favor the establish- 
ment of a national home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine * * * it being under- 
Stood that nothing shall be done to prej- 
udice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Pal- 
estine.” 

So far as Palestine is concerned, it 
has received, as we see, previous to the 
Balfour declaration and after it, the 
assurance that the civil and political 


rights of the natives will be respected, 
together with the promise to establish 
a national Arab government drawing 
its authority from the free choice of 
the native population. 

Ten years have now elapsed and 
neither has the assurance been realized 
nor the promise fulfilled. Moreover, 
instead of an Arab nationalist govern- 
ment Great Britain has given the Jews 
the right and the assistance to build 
a national home in a country which is 
essentially and historically Arabian. 

A national home for the Jews in Pal- 
estine constitutes a government within 
a government. It indicates a double 
sovereignty which is not practical or 
possible. It can be established only by 
putting the Arabs out of their own 
homes. 

For ten years the Arabs of Palestine 
have in vain protested and petitioned 
both to the British Government and the 
League of Nations. Their aspirations 
for Arab unity, their civil and conse- 
quently their political rights in Pales- 
tine, their demands for a national rep- 
resentative government—these have all 
met with a deaf ear at the higher 
sources of authority in London and 
Geneva. 

For ten years the Arabs have strug- 
gled and they have persisted and they 
have been patient. And all this time 
a small Jewish minority from Central 
and Eastern Europe, supported by 
funds from America and by the fiat of 
British power, has been making en- 
croachments upon the rights of the 
overwhelming Arab majority in the 
land. It is an overwhelming majority; 
for out of a population of 800,000 there 
are but 100,000, or at most 125,000 
Jews. 

Here is the fundamental cause of the 
present uprising in Palestine. Religion 
has nothing to do with it. Racial feel- 
ing has no part in it. It is a conflict 
between the Arab nationalism of the 
native majority and the Zionism of a 
small minority of foreign Jews. 

We deplore the acts of violence. We 
mourn the dead of both the Arabs and 
the Jews. We especially regret that 
there have been Americans among them. 

That this catastrophe shall not recur 
again we request that our government 
use its good offices to secure for the 
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people of Palestine the following de- 
mands: 

1. The revocation of the Balfour 
Declaration. 

2. The restriction of Zionist immigra- 
tion to Palestine. 

3. The establishment of a national 
representative government in accord- 
ance with the pledges and promises of 
the Government of Great Britain. 


The official Arab program was fur- 
ther outlined by Haj Amin El Husseini, 
the Grand Mufti and President of the 
Supreme Moslem Council, in a special 
statement transmitted to New York 
just as these pages went to press. Its 
text was as follows: 

We Arabs believe that peaceful rela- 
tions, cooperation and justice can be as- 
sured between the communities in Pales- 
tine if certain changes are made in the 
government and development of the 
country. I am glad to describe a pro- 
gram which we believe will bring about 
these happy results and which will meet 
with the approval of the Arab people: 

First, by the establishment of a demo- 
cratic government which will represent 
all the inhabitants proportionately—the 
Moslems, the Christians and the Jews. 
The last ten years’ experiment has 
proved the present form of government 
unsatisfactory economically and politi- 
cally. 

Second, by the abandonment of the 
policy of putting the country under such 
political, economic and administrative 
conditions as will secure the establish- 
ment of a Jewish National Home, a 
policy which has in practice amounted 
to the exploitation of the Arab majority 
of about 800,000 for the interest of the 
Jewish minority of about 120,000, a sit- 
uation of unique peculiarity in this era 
of world democracy. 

Third, by substituting for the Balfour 
Declaration a provision that will assure 
under this democrat’ government of 
Palestine, political, economic and ad- 
ministrative equality among all without 
regard to race or creed. 

Fourth, by putting the granting of 
economic concessions, now a Zionist mo- 
nopoly, and legislation, now prepared 
and enacted by a Zionist Jew, in the 
hands of the new representative gov- 
ernment. 

Fifth, by controlling immigration by 
a law which the representative govern- 
ment will pass and which will be based 
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on the capacity and economic and social 
welfare of the country. 

Sixth, by having all sacred places ad- 
ministered according to the status quo, 
assuring freedom of worship and of re- 
ligious matters for all communities. 

That is the Arab program for the 
pacification and development of Pales- 
tine on a basis of mutual cooperation 
and justice, a program which should be 
viewed in the light of the fact that the 
Arabs have seen the encroachments of 
the past ten years in their homeland, 
after winning their freedom from Turk- 
ish domination by their own blood and 
‘sacrifice. 

The recent regrettable troubles in 
Palestine were the result of continued 
Jewish provocations from Aug. 15, when 
a Zionist demonstration marched unau- 
thorized through the Arab quarters to 
Burak, a purely Moslem property, where 
the Zionist flag was illegally hoisted 
and the Moslems insulted, and was fol- 
lowed by actual Jewish attacks on iso- 
lated Arab individuals in the Jewish 
quarters. But these furnished the imme- 
diate cause of the troubles, fundamen- 
tally engendered by the Zionist policy 
which after ten years’ experience has 
failed socially, economically and politi- 
cally. 

The government, aided by responsible 
Arabs, will restore order, but a perma- 
nent settlement of the long-standing 
political and increasing excitement 
seems impossible unless democratic gov- 
ernment is established and the Zionist 
policy changed. After the present 
troubles, the Arabs will resume their 
political activities to bring about their 
just ends by peaceful means. 


Many Zionist Jews call upon the Brit- 
ish Government to interpret the Balfour 
Declaration in a sense far more favor- 
able to them, beginning with an appro- 
priation of the Wailing Wall region, and 
a carefully regulated separation of the 
rights of Moslems and Jews to worship 
there. Most Englishmen appear to agree 
with their government that they are 
charged by international action with 
the mandate for Palestine, which in- 
cludes the Balfour Declaration. 

The two sides of this declaration, 
however, are exceedingly difficult of 
reconciliation. The Jews are to have a 
“national home” in Palestine. But noth- 
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ing can be done to prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of the population 
already there. The policy of the status 
quo withholds political development 
from Arabs and Jews alike. It restricts 
the Jews to exceedingly limited rights 
in the region where stood once the sin- 
gle temple of their religion. But Arabs 
look also to Abraham as their father. 


URKEY—President Mustapha Ke- 
mal Pasha came to Constantinople 
on Aug. 5, almost without notice and 
with a minimum of ceremony. 

In anticipation of the coming into 
effect of the new greatly increased 
tariff, unprecedented quantities of 
goods were brought into Constantinople 
and Smyrna. The warehouses were 
filled to overflowing, and many goods 
remained in lighters. 

On July 16 twenty-four Turkish Com- 
munists were convicted at Smyrna of 
having formed a secret society and en- 
gaged in propaganda, and were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment of from one 
and one-half to four and one-half 
years. 

Late in July the negotiations with 
Greece broke down over the Turkish 
refusal to readmit Greeks who left Con- 
Stantinople with Ottoman passports 
during the Entente occupation. Turkey 
then proceeded to complete the seizure 
of about $2,000,000 worth of property 
belonging to these and other Greeks. 


GYPT—Judge Pierre Crabites, the 
American representative for many 
years on the Cairo Mixed Tribunal, 
pointed out, in a special article pub- 
lished in The New York Times of Sept. 
8, that the proposed treaty between 
Egypt and England “is of vital moment 
to the United States. America has in 
Egypt important and expanding mari- 
time, financial, commercial, archaeolog- 
ical, educational and religious inter- 
ests.” Three of the treaty’s sixteen ar- 
ticles especially concern us. Article VI 
leaves the responsibility for protecting 
foreigners in Egypt entirely to the 
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Jerusalem and Hebron are sacred to 
them next after Mecca and Medina. 
They have held these places almost 
exactly 1,300 years. They will not give 
them up by any peaceful process. No 
one need envy either the Arabs, the 
Jews or the British for their respective 
positions in Palestine, with its well-nigh 
insoluble problems. 






Egyptian Government. This is a corol- 
lary of the independence of Egypt, 
which we have already recognized, and 
therefore we cannot well object to this 
article. Article IX states that inasmuch 
as the Suez Canal is “an essential 
means of communication between the 
different parts of the British Empire” 
the King of Egypt authorizes the King 
of England to maintain on Egyptian 
territory east of Long. 32 degrees E. 
such military forces as the latter con- 
siders necessary for the protection of 
the canal. 

If this article is agreed to between 















THE KISS OF RECONCILIA- 
TION 
(Egypt has forced its autonomy from 
England) 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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England and Egypt, and accepted by 
the nations of the world it will operate 
actually to change an important inter- 
national arrangement; namely, that by 
which the Suez Canal has been neutral- 
ized. If the covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Briand-Kellogg pact 
have genuine substance, such a func- 
tion as the protection of a neutralized 
waterway of general usefulness should 
belong not to one nation as a special 
interest but to the community of 
nations. 

Finally, Article XI recognizes that 
continuance of the “Capitulations” in 
Egypt is out of harmony with the coun- 
try’s independence, and the British Gov- 
ernment undertakes to use its influence 
toward transferring the powers of the 
consular courts to the mixed tribunals 
and toward bringing foreigners resid- 
ing in Egypt under the Egyptian law. 
The correspondence accompanying the 
draft treaty does not, however, propose 
absolute independence of action for 
Egypt: in case of proposed Egyptian 
legislation affecting foreigners, espe- 
cially as regards taxing them, foreign 
assent remains necessary, and may be 
given, not as hitherto, by long negotia- 
tions with all the capitulatory powers, 
but by the General Assembly of the 
Mixed Court of Appeals. If this provi- 
sion should be put into effect care 
should be taken that the United States 
should have appropriate representation 
in the General Assembly. 

A Cairo message of Sept. 6 stated 
that the Egyptian Government had 
concluded an agreement with the Brit- 
ish to consent to coming elections on 
lines most suitable. The Egyptian Gov- 
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ernment, it was also reported, issued a 
reminder of the law prohibiting dem- 
onstrations and meetings, and particu- 
larly forbidding a public reception to 
Makram Obeid, the Wafdist represen- 
tative, on his return from London. 
Makram Obeid was a companion in 
exile of the former Premier Zaghlul 
Pasha and in November, 1924, was ar- 
rested on a charge of plotting against 
high British officials in Cairo. The ar- 
rest caused much excitement at the 
time. Makram Obeid, after the suspen- 
sion of the Wafd organ in Cairo last 
December, was in London in connection 
with the publication there of Egypt, a 
periodical devoted to presenting the 
Nationalist case against the British 
Government. 


RABIA—A treaty of friendship be- 
tween Turkey and the Nejd-Hejaz 
was signed at Mecca on Aug. 3. 

A treaty between Russia and the 
Yemen was published in July, in which 
Russia recognizes the complete inde- 
pendence of the Imam Yahya’s State, 
and arranges free commercial inter- 
course. 


ERSIA—tThe revolts in the South 
were officially reported to have 
been brought to an end before Aug: 15. 
The government of Nejd-Hejaz sent 
an envoy to Teheran in August to dis- 
cuss a treaty of friendship. 
Parliament voted to engage twelve 
French professors for service under the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 
The Persian Consulate General of 
Bagdad has been raised to the rank of 
a legation. 
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Soviet-Chinese Negotiations for Settlement 
Of Railway Dispute 


By HAROLD 8S. QUIGLEY 
PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND FAR EASTERN RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; 
CURRENT HIsToRY ASSOCIATE 


between the Chinese and Soviet 

Governments were conducted at 

Berlin in August and were ac- 
companied by a considerable barrage 
of propaganda from each side—with a 
proportionate dearth of authentic news 
—and by troop movements which at 
one time during the month made war 
appear likely. However, hostilities 
failed to materialize and indications 
were that progress was being made 
toward a settlement of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway issue as this article 
went to press. 

Direct negotiations were prevented 
by the disagreement on the question 
of prior restoration of Soviet citizens 
as manager and assistant manager of 
the railway. This the Chinese were 
adamant in refusing. Since the ouster 
of the former officials Chinese citizens 
have served in these positions, and 
it was China’s contention that to re- 
store the Russians would mean aban- 
doning the main reason for their re- 
moval, namely, that they were engaging 
in communistic propaganda directed 
against existing authority. Moreover, 
Sun Fo, Chinese Minister of Railways, 
was reported as stating that China in- 
tended to conduct negotiations on the 
basis of joint ownership and Chinese 
administration. 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Chief of 
the Far Eastern Division in the De- 
partment of State, addressing the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown on 
Aug. 27, threw some new light on the 
attitude of the United States regarding 
the Soviet-Chinese dispute. He said 
that Secretary of State Stimson “took 
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steps, through conversations with the 
Chinese Minister and the Ambassadors 
of Great Britain, France, Japan and 
Italy, to see that the attention of both 
China and Russia was called to the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War,” 
but made no formal suggestion of any 
particular method of procedure. The 
French Ambassador informed the Sec- 
retary that M. Briand had interviewed 
both the Chinese and the Soviet repre- 
sentatives in Paris, reminding them of 
obligations under the Kellogg pact. The 
Japanese Ambassador stated that simi- 
lar action had been taken in Tokio. 
Although the Japanese action was taken 
on July 19, there was no indication 
whether or not it had been taken as a 
result of Secretary Stimson’s conver- 
sations. The German Embassy was in- 
formed of the conversations on July 23. 
Approval of the steps taken by the 
American Government was _ indicated 
by Great Britain, Germany and Italy. 

With respect to reports that the Sec- 
retary of State had offered a sugges- 
tion of a possible way in which China 
and Russia might themselves resolve 
their difficulty, Dr. Hornbeck said: “If 
any such suggestion has been made it 
has been based on no thought of any 
special interest or any possible advan- 
tage to the United States. It would 
contain no provision for the promotion 
of special interests or advantages. It 
would have nothing to do with the gen: 
eral question of international rivalries 
in Manchuria.” 

Soviet newspapers printed a Tass 
news agency message from Vienna to 
the effect that Secretary Stimson’s note 
of July 25 contained “a confidential 
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proposal to Britain, Japan, France, Ger- 
many and Italy that they, with the 
United States, should institute a six- 
power control over the railroad and 
nominate a foreign manager with full 
authority who should be a national of 
a country not directly interested in 
the railroad.” The news agency also 
stated that Secretary Stimson was in 
teuch with C. C. Wu, Chinese Minister 
at Washington, on the above proposal. 
Pravda, the Russian Communist offi- 
cial organ, characterized the news as a 
“revelation of capitalist hypocrisy” in 
that it disclosed American efforts for 
preserving peace as a disguise for the 
real purpose of American capital to 
secure access to Manchuria. 

The Department of State maintained 
silence on the charges, which were 
guite contrary in tone to the impres- 
sions of American correspondents at 
Washington. The latter sent out sur- 
mises indicating that the American 
Government was concerned rather with 


the protection of Soviet, as well as Chi- 


nese and other vested interests. The 
Tass report was reminiscent of the plan 
of Secretary Knox for the “neutraliza- 
tion” of all railroads in Manchuria, a 
plan which was as little favored by 
Japan as by Russia when proposed in 
1909, and which, it may be assumed, 
would still be opposed by Japan. A 
later Tass report stated that Japan, 
Great Britain and Germany replied un- 
favorably, and that no replies were 
made by France or Italy. Foreign opin- 
ion in Moscow was reported by Walter 
Duranty as inclining to the idea that 
the Soviet Government might well look 
with favor upon a plan such as the 
above as being its surest means of ob- 
taining a fair valuation of its interest 
in the road. 

A Tokio dispatch of Aug. 1 referred 
to Secretary Stimson’s proposal of the 
previous week as a suggestion that the 
six powers who were exchanging opin- 
ions should be prepared with practical 
measures in case the Soviet-Chinese 
conversations failed of agreement and 
a tentative plan for a six-power council 
of conciliation which might offer its 
services to the parties. The dispatch 
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They just can’t let him alone 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


indicated that Japanese official opinion 
preferred not to explore the proposal, 
believing that prospects for a settle- 
ment by the parties themselves were 
so hopeful as to make international 
mediation unnecessary. Japan was be- 
lieved not to be opposed to such a coun- 
cil, but unable, because of large inter- 
ests in Manchuria, to place herself in 
a position from which she could not 
take independent action in the event of 
war. 

Japan was understood to be acting 
alone as mediator between China and 
Russia, but definite information con- 
cerning her moves was lacking. Move- 
ments of Japanese troops northward in 
Manchuria and in Korea were reported 
from Shanghai. Japan’s official view 
of the crisis was that neither side 
wanted war and that the recriminations 
and military display of both sides were 
to be regarded simply as moves for the 
strengthening of diplomacy. The Chi- 
nese authorities were assumed to be re- 
lying on Japan to oppose any occupa- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern by Russian 
troops, but there were no allegations 
from Russia of any prearrangement 
between China and Japan. 

The suspension of preliminary con- 
versations between Soviet and Chinese 
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representatives at Manchuli early in 
August led to renewed demonstrations 
by Russian airplanes over Chinese 
border towns and to incidents of a seri- 
ous nature at various bordey points. 
The thirty-nine Russians arrested as 
alleged Communist conspirators in the 
Soviet Consulate at Harbin on May 27 
were committed for trial there. Two 
White Russian frontier guards were re- 
ported killed and eight wounded by 
White Russian soldiers at the village 
of Cherniev on the Amur. The Japa- 
nese news agency, Rengo, reported 
wholesale arrests of Soviet citizens, 
employes on the railway, as a precau- 
tion against a feared general strike. 
Collisions between Chinese and Soviet 
forces, with casualties on both sides, 
occurred, and the American Consul at 
Mukden informed his legation at Pe- 
king on Aug. 17 that an official tele- 
gram from Tsitsihar to the Mukden 
authorities stated that 10,000 Soviet 
troops had crossed the western border 
of Manchuria and killed fifty Chinese 
soldiers. The American Consul at Har- 
bin reported on Aug. 19 that the Chi- 
nese forces had sustained 200 casualties 
to that date. The Russian raids were 
partly in retaliation for Chinese arrests 
and persecution of Soviet citizens, as 
reported by Japanese news agencies 
and from other sources. 

The formation of a formal “special 
Far Eastern army” under the command 


STILL IN A TANGLE 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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of General Vassili C. Bliicher, who, as 
General Galen, was associated with Bo- 
rodin in the assistance rendered by the 
Soviets to the Chinese Nationalist cam- 
paign of 1926-8, signalized the firmer 
attitude of Moscow after the suspen- 
sion of the Manchuli conversations. 


Fears were expressed in Shanghai that 
this action would be followed by the 
occupation of the Chinese Eastern. 
Russian condemnation of the use of 
“White Guards” in the Chinese armies 
was especially pronounced. The 
“Whites” were stated to be making 
frequent raids over the border near 
Blagovestchensk, attempting to cut the 
Amur Railway. Outer Mongolian sen- 
timent was reported to favor Russia. 
Newspaper comment became very bit- 
ter in Moscow, indicating the removal 
of official prohibitions previously im- 
posed to prevent inflaming the popu- 
lace. 

These evidences of Russian determi- 
nation and increasing resentment at 


non-settlement served only to strength- 
en Chinese resistance to Russian de- 


mands. Closer cooperation was noted 
between Nanking and Mukden, while 
a number of important civilian officials 
who had left their posts when Feng 
Yu-hsiang denounced President Chiang 
Kai-shek returned, indicating that re- 
lations had been re-established in fact 
between the two leading military fig- 
ures of Central China. Generals Feng 
and Yen, however, remained aloof from 
governmental or military circles. Mar- 
shal Shang Hseuh-liang dispatched 20,- 
000 troops to the east and west fronts 
respectively on Aug. 15. Chinese sol- 
diers were reported as showing excel- 
lent discipline in the face of Soviet fire. 

The Chinese as well as the Soviet 
Government refrained from charging 
violation of the Kellogg pact. However, 
Minister Wu handed to the Department 
of State a lengthy memorandum on 
Aug. 19, in which the history of the 
controversy was recited from the Chi- 
nese angle. Even before the memoran- 
dum was presented the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared that its troops had acted 
only on the defensive. 

At the end of August, Walter Du- 
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ranty, The New York Times correspon- 
dent in Moscow, sent a dispatch stating 
that the Chinese had given way and 
would negotiate a settlement on Rus- 
sian terms. Internal dissension and 
Japanese advice were suggested in ex- 
planation of the sudden change of front. 
London reports gave as terms of the 
anticipated settlement a compromise by 
which a new Russian manager would 
be appointed, satisfying China, and a 
new Chinese chairman of directors, 
pleasing Russia. A joint commission 
was to assess damages. Credit for the 
preliminary settlement was given to 
Chiang Tso-ping, Chinese, and M. Kres- 
tinski, Soviet, representatives at Ber- 
lin. The text of the draft declaration as 
given out at Moscow runs as follows: 

Both parties declare they will settle 
all pending questions between them in 
conformity with the agreement of 1924 
and in particular agree upon conditions 
for the redemption of the Peking agree- 
ment. 

Both parties will appoint immediately 
properly accredited representatives to a 
conference to settle all questions men- 
tioned in the previous clause. Both par- 
ties believe the position of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway that developed after 
the dispute must be altered in accor- 
dance with the Peking and Mukden 
agreements of 1924, on the understand- 
ing that all such alterations shall be 
settled by the conference provided for 
by the previous clause. 

The Soviet Union Government will 
recommend a manager and assistant 
manager of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way who will be appointed immediately 
to the directorate of that line. The 
Soviet Government will instruct em- 
ployes of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
who are citizens of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics, and the Chinese 
Government will instruct its local au- 
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thorities and their organs strictly to ob. 
serve conditions contained in Article 6 
of the 1924 agreement. 

Both parties will release immediately 
all those arrested in connection with the 
dispute since May 1, 1929. 


Events proved, however, that Mos. 
cow’s rejoicings were premature. Dr, 
C. T. Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister, 
announced on Sept. 1 that China would 
not agree to the appointment of a new 
chairman of directors. Although this 
point does not appear in the draft dec. 
laration, it was held by Moscow to be 
an essential condition of their accep- 
tance of the declaration. 

Dr. Wang’s refusal to sacrifice “face” 
to the degree demanded was the signal 
for renewed border incidents. A Ger- 
man Consul, Herr Hansel, and four 
American correspondents were reported 
from Mukden on Sept. 2 to have wit- 
nessed a Russian bombardment of the 
Chinese western lines and the entrance 
of a Russian armored train into Chi- 
nese territory. On Sept. 9, the bom- 
bardment of Pogranitchnaya by Rus- 
sian airmen and the resultant firing of 
the town was reported. Moscow papers 
carried reports of new imprisonments 
of Soviet citizens along the railway and 
new persecutions. They also denounced 
a reported statement by J. J. Mantell, 
the American adviser on railway re- 
construction at Nanking, to the effect 
that Soviet managers had engaged in 
improper handling of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway revenues. 

A misprint on p. 1107 of CURRENT 
History for September gives the num- 
ber of passengers carried by the Chi- 
nese Eastern in 1926 as 338,964. The 
figure should be 3,383,964, according to 
China Year Book, 1928, p. 319. 


Other Events in the Far East 


HINA—tThe latest development of 

the question of extraterritoriality 
was the dispatch of the following note 
on Sept. 5 by C. T. Wang, Chinese Na- 
tionalist Foreign Minister, to the United 
States Government in reply to the lat- 
ter’s note of Aug. 10. The note read in 


part: 

The American Government is undoubt- 
edly aware of the fact that the liperty 
of American citizens and the security 
of their property rights do not so much 
depend upon the continued exercise 
jurisdiction by their own consular courts 
as upon the timely removal of hit 
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drances to the free and full assertion of 
China’s sovereign rights. * * #* 

Extraterritorial privileges, while ap- 
parently beneficial to foreigners in 
China in giving them the impression of 
security and safety, have really had the 
most injurious effect on their relations 
with the Chinese, by producing in the 
latter a feeling of humiliation and the 
sense of resentment which have always 
caused mutual suspicion and the conse- 
quent loss of mutual confidence. * * * 

Such conflicts and complications could 
be easily avoided were there none of 
those special privileges. In this connec- 
tion it may be pointed out that toward 
nationals of certain countries who have 
lost their extraterritorial privileges and 
have submitted to the jurisdiction of 
China, the Chinese people entertain the 
most friendly feelings. * * * 

Such marked difference in the rela- 
tions between the Chinese and the na- 
tionals of extraterritorial powers on the 
one hand and those between the Chinese 
and the nationals of non-extraterritorial 
powers on the other, will, as long as the 
extraterritorial system is retained, be- 
come more and more pronounced, and 
much as the Chinese Government may 
try to discountenance this difference of 
attitude on the part of its citizens, it 
will not be within its powers to control 
the natural expression of their feelings. 


* * 


In your note under acknowledgment, 
reference is made to the report of the 
commission on extraterritoriality, sub- 


mitted to the interested governments 
pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
Washington conference. 

The American Government must be 
aware of the fact that since the comple- 
tion of that report conditions have 
changed and in particular the political 
and judicial systems have assumed a 
new aspect. * * * 

The Chinese judicial system, it will be 
admitted, does not suffer in the least in 
comparison with that of Turkey at the 
time of the abolition of the capitulations, 
and yet the American Government, real- 
izing that the Turkish people, with legit- 
imate aspirations and under the guidance 
of a new and strong government, could 
accomplish great things in a short space 
of time, had the wisdom and roresight 
to relinquish its special privileges simi- 
lar to those enjoyed hitherto by its na- 
tionals in China, and have had the satis- 
faction to find that the life and prop- 
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erty of American citizens in Turkey 
have subsequently received full and ad- 
equate protection. 

The American Government, which did 
full justice to the Turkish people in the 
matter of jurisdiction without any ap- 
prehension and with satisfactory results, 
will no doubt solve the problem of ex- 
traterritoriality in China in the same 
friendly and sympathetic spirit. 

It has been perhaps brought to the 
knowledge of the American Government 
that the Chinese Government has re- 
cently concluded treaties with several 
other powers, which have agreed to re- 
linquish extraterritorial privileges on 
Jan. 1, 1930. 

If it had appeared to the governments 
of those powers as it appears to the 
American Government, that there did 
not yet exist in this country a judiciary 
capable of rendering justice to their na- 
tionals and a body of laws adequate to 
give protection to their lives and prop- 
erty, they would certainly have refused 
to give up their privileged position and 
enter into the agreements they have 
made. * * * 

It is with this last object in view that 
the Chinese Government requests the 
American Government to enter into im- 
mediate discussions with authorized rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Government 
for making the necessary arrangement 
whereby extraterritoriality in China will 
be abolished, to the mutual satisfaction 
of both governments. * * * 


The alertness of the Chinese chauf- 
feur of a hired automobile saved Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek from death at the 
hands of one of his own bodyguard. 
The attempt was made in Chiang’s 
house in the French concession at 
Shanghai. The chauffeur became sus- 
picious and notified the French police, 
who arrived in time to seize five of 
twenty-four conspirators. 

T. V. Soong, Finance Minister Ex- 
traordinary, who resigned in protest 
against the disproportionate expendi- 
tures on military activities, withdrew 
his resignation when it was promised 
that half the standing armies would 
be disbanded—an interesting commen- 
tary on the reality of the Sino-Soviet 
crisis—a rigid budget system adopted 
and the Finance Minister allowed a. 
voice not only in the raising but also 
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in the of government 
funds. 

A disbandment enforcement confer- 
ence at Nanking adjourned on Aug. 6, 
having decided that the standing army 
should be limited to 800,000 men and 
having worked out plans for employ- 
ment and indemnification of disbanded 
officers and men. 

Governor Yen Hsi-shan resigned the 
position he long held as Governor of 
Shansi Province. His resignation was 
accepted. Apparently he maintained 
his decision to go abroad later with 
General Feng Yu-hsiang. 

A controversy over the application 
of two-thirds of the unexpended Boxer 
indemnity funds, returned by various 
powers, to railway construction, result- 
ed in the defeat of that project and the 
decision to leave the funds for their 
original purposes, chiefly cultural. 

Dr. Hu Shih, the most famous of the 
younger generation of Chinese scholars 
and leader of the cultural renaissance 
in the “new” China, who recently criti- 
cized the Nanking Government for its 
failure to include a bill of rights in the 
1928 organic act, was denounced by the 
Shanghai branch of the Kuomintang 
(National party) and recommended to 
the central organs of the party for se- 
vere punishment on the ground that he 
had acted treasonably in criticizing the 
ideals of Sun Yat-sen. 

Grover Clark, for the past decade 
editor of The Peking Leader, has re- 
tired ‘from all connection with that 
paper, which, it is understood, has been 
bought by Chinese interests. It will 
continue to be published as The Leader, 
with E. W. Hunter as editor. A Chi- 
nese censor was placed in The Leader 
office before Mr. Clark’s retirement. 
At the same time an important French 
newspaper, Le Journal de Peking, was 
denied mailing privileges. Similar 
treatment was meted out to the Shang- 
hai Nichi Nichi, a Japanese newspaper. 


expenditure 


APAN—tThe yen, which had touched 
a low of $.4375 (par $.4984) on 
July 1, 1929, had risen to $.466 on Sept. 
1, a remarkable evidence of business 
confidence in the new Minseito Minis- 


try of Premier Hamaguchi. Proof of 
the sincerity of the government’s re. 
trenchment policy was seen in the 
reduction of the budget of the central, 
provincial and colonial governments 
for the remaining eight months of the 
current fiscal year by 200,000,000 yen. 
Removal of the embargo on gold was 
regarded as still remote, even if the 
present government should survive the 
next session of the Diet. 

A report from Washington pub- 
lished in Peking stated that the South 
Manchuria Railway had renewed its 
effort, which failed in 1927 because 
of Chinese opposition, to obtain an 
American loan. The Department of 
State was understood to have indicated 
that the American attitude toward such 
a loan was unchanged. 

The interest of the present Japanese 
Cabinet in retrenchment was expected 
to aid materially in the anticipated ef- 
fort of naval powers to reduce cruiser 
strength all around. The Japanese 
Naval Minister, Admiral Takarabe, de- 
clared, however, that Japan would in- 
sist upon a 10-10-7 ratio in cruisers and 
upon equality with any other power in 
submarines. The Navy Department 
submitted to the Treasury a project 
based upon that ratio, involving a con- 
siderable increase in cruiser strength, 
for the 1930 budget. 

General Chang Tsung-chang, former 
Military Governor of Shantung, was 
indicted in Japan for the killing of 
Prince Hsien Kai, a cousin of the de- 
posed “Young Emperor” of China. At 
the trial, which began on Sept. 11, 
Chang’s secretary testified in his be- 
half, relating that the young Manchu 
was standing in a garden at the Beppu 
Hotel below a window in which Chang 
vas examining a revolver. In the course 
of the examination it was fired, fatally 
wounding the Prince, who cried out he 
was murdered and that Chang should 
be watched. Chang was permitted to 
be absenc from court and was repre- 
sented by his attorney. The public 
prosecutor asked for a fine of 500 yen 
(less than $250), indicating that the 
State probably would accept the accl- 
dent story. 
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The human story 
behind the business wall map 


by 


William Wrigley, Jr. 


Famous business man, sports- 
man and philanthropist 


“WOU have often seen huge 
maps hung in the executive 
offices of large business houses. 
“These maps no doubt have a 
practical value. Even the col- 
ored pins with which they are 
stuck have a business meaning. 
“They are therefore not hung 
up out of sentiment. And yet 
well they might be! 

“For I believe that back of 
every suchmapis a story intimate 
toa man, a story significant of 
his achievement, but 
even more significant of 
his dreams. 

“Long before such a 
map could hang in such 
an office, this man must 
have carried it about 
with him in his mind. 

He must have studied, 
long and eagerly, a 
smaller edition of the 
very same map, perhaps 
one he found in his oldest 
thild’s geography book. 

“There, years ago, he 
first saw the possible scope of his 
business. What the map before 
his eyes represented was his field 
. conquest. Some day he might 
tave it all for his market. 
Whether he knew it or not, then 
and there wasborn the vision upon 
which, from that timeon, he built. 

“The map which hangs in his 
ithice today is the symbol of that 
Vision translated into actuality. 


The harbor, Mr, Wrigley’s Catalina Island 
“He has probably assigned its 
care to one of his subordinates, 
leaving to other hands now the 
marking of new warehouses, new 
factories, new Jobbing points. 
“Strange he should have for- 
gotten that the red-headed pin 
which marks Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, is therealization of a dream!” 


RAND MSNALLY & GomPANY 


Map Headquarters 


ry é Dept. 
5, Clark Street, Chicago ; 


[ -34 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


RetTaitp DEPARTMENT 


Washi 
4shington 


540 S, Clark Street, Chicago 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


ITHER a globe 
or an atlas, cer- 
tainly maps in some 
form, are important 
to every library ag 
well as office. 
Cultivate the ex- 
cellent and stimulat- 
ing habit of reading 
them. Study them 
frequently. Teach your children 
to enjoy them. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes, 
and Atlases are scientific, accu- 
rate. Sold at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, or direct. 
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Some of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Leading Products 


Maps Goode School Atlas 
School Maps Commercial Atlas 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps 

to Order 


Globes 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 

Atlases Banker's Directory 
General Atlases Banker's Bulletin 
Railroad, Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books General Printing 
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abounding in romance and marvels—There’s only one 
greatest and grandest waterfall in the world—Victoria 


By D. W. 


ASSISTAN 


HERE are many signs that the month 

of August marked an important turn- 

ing point in the business annals of the 
United States. Until then expansion in 
industrial activity had been the order of 
the day and ‘“‘prosperity’”’ on every tongue 
and pen. In August, however, practically 
every important business indicator (at 
least of those for which August figures 
were available up to Sept. 12) turned down- 
ward and in most cases the declines were 
comparatively severe. Thus steel ingot 
production, in terms of index numbers 
adjusted for seasonal variation and long- 
time trend, declined from the high July 
figure of 130.8 to 120.2, automobile pro- 
duction from 146.8 to 137.2, cotton con- 
sumption from 104.9 to 98.7, bituminous 
coal production from 94.7 to 91.3, pig iron 
production from 127.4 to 126.3, and freight 
car loadings from 102.1 to 101.8. 

Probably even more significant than the 
declines in these various indices was the 
decrease reported at the end of August in 
the unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Analysis of these fig- 
ures shows that the first six months of 
1929 was unquestionably the most active 


SOLOMON’S MINES? 


the heart of Mashonaland, surrounded 
by ancient mine workings, lie the great ruins 
of Zimbabwe—remains of temple, citadel, out- 
ings—some of the walls still upright—with their 
well-chiseled blocxs, ingeniously fitted together 


e is a haunting influence about the place—the mind 
these relics of a 
Who were these ancient architects 


Was this the Biblical Ophir that 


golden tribute to Solomon's glory ? 


is one of the mysteries of South Africa, a land 





Falls. You must go to South Africa to see it. The 
greatest diamond fields—Kimberley—are in South 
Africa. There, too, are the magic Cango Caves, the 


mile-deep Rand gold mines, 


tains, 


the Drakensberg Moun- 


the Valley of a Thousand Hills, the great 


Kruger Big Game Preserve, the glorious Cape Peninsula. 


Here 


you can see the Kaffirs in their quaint Kraals— 


the Bantus staging their barbaric war dances—and you 
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period in steel buying, in relation to plant 
capacity, since the first half of the year 
1920, the tonnage of new business booked 
by the Steel Corporation, corrected for 
seasonal variation, having reached a peak 
of 115 per cent of capacity in March and 
the average for the six-month period hay- 
ing been 103 per cent. In July, however, 
there was a decline to 95 per cent and in 
August there was a further sharp decrease 
to 74 per cent, the lowest since July, 1928, 
With steel shipments still maintained at 
a fairly high level in August, the inevi- 
table result was the sharp decline in un- 
filled orders already referred to; and al- 
though the present tonnage of unfilled 
orders, allowing for seasonal factors, is 
still above the average of the generally 
satisfactory year 1928, the fact that in the 
past similar sharp declines in steel buying 
have almost invariably ushered in a period 
of general business recession raises the 
question of the probable magnitude of the 
current decline in trade activity. 

It has been fairly obvious, of course, that 
business expansion over the first half of 
the present year had reached a point which 
could not be maintained for any great 
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} length of time and the soundness of that 

view is now being demonstrated. On the 
question as to how serious the ensuing 
readjustments would be, there has been 
veneral agreement among economists that 
it would be a ‘‘minor’’ one of equal or pos- 
sibly less severity than the recession in 
the latter part of 1927. On the surface 
this appears to be a reasonable conclusion, 
although it may be worth while to point 
out two important factors in the general 
situation which might necessitate a revi- 
sion of this view. 

First, there is the credit situation. Since 
the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was increased from 
5 to 6 per cent on Aug. 9 the money mar- 
ket has on the whole found itself in 
the most satisfactory position in several 
months. 

This improvement in the money market, 
it should be observed, occurred in the face 
of unusually heavy demand for credit from 
both the stock market and from business. 
In August stock prices advanced almost 
continuously, the weighted average of eight 
leading industrial stocks reaching a new 
high record for all time on Sept. 3, and 
by Sept. 11 the total of brokers’ loans, as 
reported by New York City banks, reached 
the enormous aggregate of $6,474,000,000, 
an increase of $454,000,000 in the five-week 
period following the increase in the redis- 
count rate. In addition demand for com- 
mercial credit expanded tremendously, the 
seasonally adjusted average of commercial 
loans reported by leading member banks 
throughout the country having also estab- 
lished a new high record in August, with 
an extraordinarily rapid gain of 5 per cent 
in a period of four months. In August, 
moreover, there was not, as had been the 
rule in some of the preceding months, any 
offsetting of this increased credit demand 
by the liquidation of bank investments. 

What, then, is the explanation of thie 
easier tendency in the money market in 
the face of these developments? The ex- 
planation lies, of course, in the open mar- 
ket operations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in pursuance of the policy adopted 
Aug. 9, when, at the same time the New 
York rediscount rate was raised, their 
buying rates on bankers’ acceptances were 
lowered, This policy, which has been 
characterized by Colonel Leonard Ayres. 
= oe president of the Cleveland Trust 
vompany, as ‘‘an astonishing straddle that 
's most unique in central banking policy,’’ 
cc could have but one result, namely, a rapid 

| og the Reserve banks’ portfolios 
ae “og ought in the open market. Inas- 
* ch as buying of acceptances by the 
110 Reserve banks is equivalent to imports 

Pe . ‘ ports of 
oe supports ten times as much 
camer bank credit, the fact that the bill 
eke of the twelve Federal Reserve 
0 ¢t . ncreased from $65,976,000 on July 
= 0 222,229,000 on Sept. 11 is sufficient 
planation. 
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this policy there is, of course, not the 
slightest danger of credit stringency this 
Fall, and business concerns will have 
ample opportunity to adjust themselves to 
the somewhat slackened pace of business 
activity which just now appears to be in 
store for the remainder of the year. Any 
change in this policy, though the possibil- 
ity of a change is scarcely to be given 
serious consideration, might well precipi- 
tate a more serious decline in business. 
The second and much more important 
factor in the present business outlook is 


the course of the stock market. Early 
in September, after, as already noted, 
reaching a new high record, the market 


developed pronounced irregularity, and 
the weakness which broke out in such 
leading industrial stocks as United States 
Steel, American Can, American Telephone 
and Westinghou e led some market ob- 
servers to the suspicion that the final 
break-up of the tremendous bull market 
of the last four years was at hand. 
Another development which heightened 
this suspicion was the extraordinary ac- 
tivity in organizing and floating the 
securities of investment trusts. It was 
suggested that possibly the issuing houses 
realized that the time was getting short 
in which all kinds of enterprises, good, 
bad and indifferent, could be organized, 
underwritten and the securities sold to 
the public virtually overnight. 

At all events, whether the 
decline in the stock market comes 
Fall or whether it is 
later, the decline when it does come is 
likely to be much less ‘‘orderly’’ than 
many market commentators would have. us 
believe; and a _ severe decline in stock 
prices is bound to have unpleasant reac- 
tions on the general business situation. 
The course of the stock market over the 
remainder of the year is, therefore, a 
factor of prime importance in the general 
financial and industrial situation 

The failure of the Bank of England to 
raise its discount rate has become a topic 
of world-wide discussion of equal or 
perhaps greater interest than the contro- 
versy whicl raged earlier in the year over 
the Federal Reserve rediscount rate. The 
Bank of England has continued to suffer 
gold losses to the United States and to 
Germany and France, with the conse- 
quence that by Sept. 11 its gold reserve 
was down to £137,392,000, the lowest since 


inevitable 
this 
postponed until 


England returned to the gold standard 
and nearly £13,000,000 below what has 


hitherto been considered the minimum for 
safety. 

It is possible, however, that the Bank 
may weather the storm without any in- 
crease in its discount rate. One hope- 
ful sign is the rumor which has been 
current that the Reichsbank was about to 
reduce its discount rate. Last January 
when it did so it was severely criticized 
because the reduction turned the foreign 
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exchanges against Berlin and_ resulteq 
in a rapid deterioration in the Reichsbank 
gold reserve. This led inevitably to the 
charge that the German banking authori- 
ties were trying to cripple themselves in 
order to have a more pathetic case to pre- 
sent to the conferees over the German 
debt settlement. The Young plan, how. 
ever, is now happily agreed upon, and 
economic conditions in Germany are 
somewhat different than earlier in the 
year. There has evidently been some 
slackening in trade activity, as shown by 
an increase in recent weeks in the number 
of unemployed. A re~ ction in the Reichs- 
bank discount rate might, therefore, be 
effected without criticism, without 4 
serious drain of gold and with benefit to 
home industry and trade through the 
effect the reduction would have in easing 
the Berlin money market. 

The problem of the absorption of gold 
by France remains obscure, and though 
it is of doubly serious concern to Great 
Britain it concerns the New York money 
market also, the reason being, of course, 
that as a result of the devaluation and re- 
valuation of the franc following the close 
of the war the Bank of France still has 
huge holdings of sterling and dollar ex- 
change which it can at will convert into 
gold and ship to its own vaults. And al- 
though the recent gold movement from 
England to France, according to _ the 
protestations of French banking officials, 
has been the result of commercial 
transactions and the free play of economic 
forces, it is obvious that even the rating 
of th: discount rate by the Bank of 
England would not prevent further heavy 
gold shipments should the Bank of France 
decide to convert its holdings of sterling 
exchange into gold. The question of 
what the eventual outcome will be thus 
hinges largely on to what extent there 
still exist the understandings and agree- 
ments among the leading central banks of 
the world which at times in recent years 
have been the governing factors in the 
international credit situation. 

So far as this country is concerned, how- 
ever, there are many reasons for believing 


that France will take gold from the 
United States in considerable quantities 
over the next few years. The main 


reason is that the holding of a large part 
of its reserve in foreign currencies is 4 
decidedly abnormal function of 4 central 
bank of the standing of the Bank of 
France. Some $300,000,000 of the dollar 
credits which France has in the United 
States at present will probably be needed 
for redeeming and calling various French 
bond issues now outstanding in this coun- 
try at high interest rates. But the dollar 
exchange holdings are believed to be far 
in excess of that amount, and the repatria- 
tion of the excess, a movement which 
might have profound effects on the Amer- 
ican economy, would seem to be probable 
at a not far distant date. 
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